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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE. 



Fbancis, the author of a collection of portraits of con- 
temporary statesmen, entitled the Orators of the Age, 
has given in that work a sketch of the Parliamentary 
manner and successes of Macaulay. He claims for him 
the first rank of the speakers of the day— no less for 
the literary and historical illustrations of his speeches, 
than for their fidelity to the immediate interests of the 
discussion. In the union of these two qualities may be 
summed up Macaulay's characteristic merits. " He is a 
great reconciler of the now with the old. Although he 
may adorn a subject with the lights afforded by his rare 
genius, he never trifles with it. His historical research 
renders him a living link with the old and uncorrupted 
constitution of the country. * * There is no speaker now 
before the public who so readily and usefully, and with 
so little appearance of efi'ort, infuses the results of very 
extensive reading and very deep research into the com- 
mon, every-day business of Parliament. But his learn- 
ing never tyrannizes over his common sense."* The 

• Francis'! Orators of tlie Aga. 
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political liberality and principle of free deTelopment, 
the honorable and Iittmaiiitarian spirit of these speeches 
are as obvious. 

The foUoTring speeches, -which are now for the first 
time brought together, are reprinted in a connected and 
complete series from the standard authority, Hansard's 
Parliamentary Debates. They embrace the whole of the 
distinguished orator's course in the House of Commons, 
from 1830 to the present day. Among them will be 
found in- due chronological order, the several speeches 
on the Reform Bill, which brought the orator so promi- 
nently forward in the arena of the House of Commons 
and before the world, in his vindication of the exten- 
sion of the suffri^e and the principles of representation, 
supported by every resource of wit, skilful argument, 
ingenuity of detail, and historical precedent, including 
those memorable passages on the lessons of the French 
and English Revolutions ; the discussion of questions 
* growing out of the agitations in Ireland in 1833, and 
later, the measures of repression,' the reform of the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment, the Maynooth College 
Bill ; his eloquent review of the East India policy, which 
recalls the triumphs of Burke ; his Copyright speeches, 
in which he places literary property on the ground of 
expediency ; his views on the Corn Laws, the Ballot, 
the Charter petition, the Dissenters' Chapel Bill ; his 
remarks on the Treaty of Washington ; with many dis- 
cussions incidental to these and other important topics, 
springing up during his Parliamentary career. 

Thomas Babington Macaulay was bom in 1800. In 
1818 he entered Trinity College, Cambridge, obtaining 
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a fellowship of that college in 1824. He then became 
a law student at Lincoln's Inn, and was called to the 
bar in 1826. At tliis period he laid the foundation 
of his literary fame by his celebrated articles in the 
Edinburgh Beview (one of the earliest of which, a paper 
on the Reform Question, is printed in the present 
volumes), having previously given some brilliant poems 
and sketches to Knight's Quarterly Magazine. We find 
him in 1830 in Parliament under the nomination system, 
sitting for the Marquis of Lansdowne's borough of Calne 
before the Reform Bill. He was elected member for 
Leeds in 1833, but soon resigned his seat to proceed 
to India as member of the Supreme Council of Calcutta, 
where he was at the head of the Commission for the 
Refoi-m of East India Legislation. In 1838 he returned 
to England, and shortly afterwai'ds was elected member 
for Edinburgh. In 1839 he joined the Cabinet as Secre- 
tary at War, supporting the Whig cause by some of his 
most vigorous speeches. His course in the advocacy of 
the Maynooth Grant probably lost him his election at 
Edinburgh in 1817. He was installed Rector of the 
University of Glasgow in 1849, and, as is well known, 
employed his time out of Parliament up to his re-elec- 
tion in the present year, in the composition of his 
History of England. His Lays of Ancient Rome, pub- 
lished in 1842, ai'e a noble illustration of the poetic 
force with which he revivifies the dead facts of history. 
As some curiosity may be felt in this connexion to 
know something of Macaulay's personal manner as a 
speaker, we may add that, Mr. Francis describes his 
voice as " monotonous, pitched in alto, shrill, pouring 
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forth words with lEconceivable velocity — a voice well 
adapted to give utterance with precision to the conclu- 
Bions of the intellect, but in no way naturally formed 
to express feeling or passion." His face is described as 
" literally instinct w.ith expression : the eye, above all, 
full of deep thought and meaning." In stature, he ia 
short and stout. . 

Macaulay must always be listened to and read with 
pleasure, for the brilliant light he constantly throws 
upon his object, whatever its character. Passing over hia 
great efforts in the following collection, we may refer 
for an example of -the force of picturesque treatment, 
condensing and illuminating the argument, to the very 
neat little casual speech on the Anatomy Bill, with its 
prompt disposition of the comparative interests of rich 
and poor in the question. It shows how a man of 
genius may give value to every occasion. 

Nea Tori, January, I86B. 
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JIACAULAY'S SPEECHES. 



ENGLISH POLITICS liS" 1827.* 

Tlie JVew Antijacohin Review.^ Nos. I. and II. 8vo. London. 
1827. 

We ouffht to apolugizi to i;Tir reidera for prcbxiag to this article 
ihi' name of sulIi i publicalion TLe two numbprs uliich he on 
our teible contain nothing which could he endured, eien at a 
dinner ot the Pitt Club, unl&i, as the newspipers express it, the 
hihrity had been continued to a lerj late tour "We have met, 
ne cf nfess, with nobodj who his ever seen them , and, should our 
amount excite any curiiaity respeitmg them, we ieir that an 
ipphcition to the hookstllers will already bi. too hte Some 
tidmgs of them ma) perhaps he obtained from the trunk makers 
In order to console our readers, howesfr, under this disappoint 
ment, we will venture to assure them, that the only subject on 
which the reasonings of these Antijacobin Reviewers thiow any 
light, IS one in which we take very little interest— the afito ot 
their own understandings, and that the only teeJing which their 

* From the Edinburgh Review, Jan. 1837. 

Note. This article and the following one, which hare not been collected 
in the edition of llacanlaj's Edinburgh Review articles, are here printed 
aa an appropriate introdnetion of the celetrated Speechea on the Reform 
Bill, to eovernl of the leading points of which they oifer no slight resem- 
blaucea. 
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pithetio appeals have excited in ui, is ihit of deep regret for our 
toui -.biiling', whiih are ffone and will return no m ire. 

It 1- not a yerv cleanly or a very i^reeable tisk, to rake up 
from the kennels of oblivion the remains of diowned atortions, 
■Bbich have never open-d their eyes on the dnj, or even been 
beard to whimper but haie teen at once transferred from the filth 
in nhich they were littered, to the filth with which they are to rot. 
But unhappily we have no ch<jice. Bad aa this wort is, it is 
quite as good as any which has appeared against the present 
administration. We have looked everywhere, without being able 
to find any antagonist who can possibly he as much ashamed of 
defeat as we shall be of victory. 

The manner in which the influence of the press has, at this 
erisis, been exercised, is, indeed, very remarkable. All the talent 
has been on one side.' With an unanimity which, as Lord 
Londonderry wisely supposes, can be ascribed only to a dexterous 
jse of the secret-service money, the able and respectable journals 
of the metropolis have all supported the new government. It has 
been attacked, on the other hand, by writers who make every 
;a«se which they espouse despicable or odious,— by one paper 
which owes all its notoriety to its reports of tTie slang uttered by 
drunken lads who are brought to Bow Street for breaking windows 
—by another, which barely contrives to subsist on intelligence 
from butlers, and advertisements from perfumers. With these are . 
joined all the scribblers who rest their cfaim to orthodoxy and- 
loyalty on the perfection to which they have carried the arts of 
ribaldry and slander. What part these gentlemen would take in 
the present contest, seemed at first doubtful. We feared, for a 
moment, that their servility might overpower their malignity, and 
that they would be even more inclined to flatter the powerful than 
to calumniate the innocent. It turns out that we were mistaken ; 
and we are most thankful for it. They have been kind enough to 
spare us the discredit of their alliance. We know not how wa 
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should havG borne to be of tbo came party -n-ith them. It is bad 
enough, God knows, to Lh of tbo same epecies. 

The writers of the book bofoi'e us, who are also, we believe, the 
great majoi'ity of its readers, can scarcely be said to belong to this 
class. They rather roaenible those snake» with which Indian 
jugglers perform =0 maiij curl.jus tricks: The lag* of venom 
are left, but tbe te^tb are extrartod. That they might omit 
nothing tending to make them ridiculous, they have adopted 3 
title on whicJi no judicious writer would have ventured; and 
clialleagej comparison with one of the most ingeuious and amus- 
ing volumes in our language. Whether tliey ha^c assumed this 
name on the principle which Influenced Mr. Shandy in christening 
his children, or from a whmi smiihr to that which induced the 
proprietors of tbe most frightful Hottentot that eier lived, to give 
her the name of Venus, wc hill not pretend to decide ; but we 
would seriously advise them to consdei whether it is for their 
.interest, that people should be remmded of the celebrated imita- 
tions of Darwin and Kot^ebue, while they ai'e reading such 
parodies on the Bible as the following : -'■ In those days, a strange 
person shall nppear in the land, and he shall cry to tbe people, 
Behold, r am possessed by the Demon of Ultra-Liberalism ; I 
have received the gift of incoherence ; I am a political philosopher, 
and a professor of paradoxes." 

We would also, with great respect, ask the gentleman who has 
lampooned Mr. Canning in sucii Drydenian couplets as this- 

" When he said if they would but let him in, 
He would never (ry fo turn them out Bgaiu," 

whether his performance gains much by being compared with 
New Morality? and, indeed, whether such satire as this is likely 
to make anybody laugh but himself, or to make anybody wince 
but his publisher? 
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13 ESULEiij roLiiii^s IN- 1827. 

But we must take leave of the N'ew Antijacohm Review ; and 
we dj Ro, Loping that we have secured the gratitude of its 
CO iduttors "We once heard a schoolboy relate, wifh evident 
satisfaction ami pride, tiat he had been horsewhipped by a Duke : 
we trn'it thit our present eondeacension will be as highly ap- 
pr'>(iited 

But it 13 not for tlio purpose of making a scarecrow of a 
n liLulou* publication, that we address our readers at the present 
important cnsis. We are convinced, that tlie cause of the present 
Ministers is the cause of liberty, tlie cause of toleration, the cause 
of political science, — the cause of the people, who are entitled to 
expect from their wisdom and liberality many judicious reforms, — ■ 
the cause of the aristocraej', who, unless those reforms be adopted, 
must inevitably be the victims of a violent and desolating revolu- 
tion. We are convinced, that the government of the country was 
never intrusted to men who more thoroughly understood its 
interest, or were more sincerely disposed to promote it — to men- 
who, in forming their arr g nt th ght much of what 
they could do, and so littl f wh t th y Id ^ On the other 
side, we see a party which f nee t p nee, and incon- 

sistency, lias no parallel n 1 — wh h is an Opposition, 

we really think, is a a& dal to th at a 1 as a Ministrj', 
would speedily be its rui U d th m tances, we think 

it our duty to give our be t ppo 1 1 th th whose power are 

inseparably bound up all th 1 t nt t f the community, — 
the freedom of worship, f 1 d f t ]e,— our honour 

abroad, and our tranquill t t h 

In undertaking the d f f ti M t e feel ourselves 

embarrassed by one difli It m hi to comprehend 

distinctly of what they a d 4ttmtof facts may be 

contradicted ; but the ge tl f tl Opj ti do not deal in 

statements. Reasonings may be refuted; but the gentlemen of 
the Opposition do not reason. There is something impassive and 
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elastic about their dulness, on which all the weapons of controversy 
are thrown away. It makes no resistance, and receives no im- 
pression. To argue with it, is lite stabbing the water, or 
cudgelling a woolpack. Buonaparte is said to have remarked) 
that the English soldiers at Waterloo did not know when they 
were beaten. The Buke of Wellington, equally fortunate in 
politics and in war, has the rare felicity of being supported a 
second lime by a force of this description, — men whose desperate 
hardihood in argument seta all assailants at defiance, — who fight 
on, though home down on every side by overwhelming proofs, 
rush entliusiastically into the mouth of an absurdity, or stake 
themselves with cool intrepidity on the horn of a dilemma. We 
doubt whether this unconquerable pertinacity be quite as honour- 
able in debate as in battle ; but we are sure, that it is a veiy 
difficult task for persons trained in the old school of logical tactics 
to contend with antagonists who possess such a quality. 

The species of argument in which the members of the Oppo- 
sition appear chiefly to excel, is that of which the Marquis, in the 
CTiiique de VEcole des Femmes, showed himself ao great a master: 
— "Tarte i la crSme — morbleu, tarte S, la crfeme'." "He bien, 
que veu): tu dire, tarte k ta cr6me!" "Parbleu, tarte i la cr&me, 
chevaUer!" "Mais encore?" "Tarte k la cr&me!" Di-nous un 
peu tes raisons." " Tarte h, la crfimfi !" " Mais il fant expliquer tii 
pensee, ce me semble." " Tarte h. la crSme, Madam." " Que 
trouvez-vouz IJt k redire?" "Moi, rien ; — tarte k la cr^me !" 
Witli equal taste and judgment, the writers and speakers of the 
Opposition repeat their favourite phrases — " deserted principles," 
"unnatural coalition," "base love of office." They have not, we 
nmst allow, been unfortunate in their choice of a topic. Tlie 
English are but too much accustomed to consider every pnblie 
virtue as comprised in consistency; and the name of coaJition has 
to many eare a startling and ominous sound. Of all the chaiges 
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brought against tfie Ministry, this alone, as far we can discover, 
has any meaning; and even to this we can allow no force. 

To condemn coalitiona in the abstract, is manifestly absurd : 
Since in a popular government, no good can be done without 
concert, and no concert can be obtained without compromise. 
Those who will not stoop to compliances which the condition of 
human nature renders necessary, are fitter to be hei-mits than to 
he statesmen. Their virtue, like gold which is too refined to be 
coined, must be alloyed before it can be of any use in the commerce 
ff si-eiety But most pcculurly mconsiatent and unreasonable is 
the conduct of those who, while thev profess strong Party feelings, 
yet enteitam ■i superstitious aversion to Coahtion'! Eiery ar 
gument which can be urged against coalitions, as such, is also in 
iigument against party eonnexuns Eierj irgument b\ which 
pirly cunnexnna can be defended, i-t a defence of coahtioni 
Whit coalitions axe to parties, parties are to individuils The 
inembeia of a party, in order to promot** some great common 
object, consent to wane all suboidinate consiieritions — Tiitt 
the\ may eo-operate with mrre eflect where thev agree, thej 
contiive, bv reciproeal concession, to preserve the semblance of 
ummmitj, e\en where they difler Men are not thought unpnn 
cipled foi acting thus, because it is evident that without such 
mutual sacnfiees of individuil opinions, no gjvemment cm be 
firmed nor anv important measiiies earned, m a world of which 
the mlnlitarts resemblp eich other so htfle, and depend on each 
othei so much, -in which there are as many varieties of mind as of 
countenance, yet in which great effects can be produced only by 
combined exertions. We must extend the same indulgence to a 
coalition between parties. If they agree on every important prac- 
tical question, if they differ only about objects which are either 
insignificant or unattainable, no party man can, on his own 
principles, blame them for uniting. These doctrines, like all other 
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doctrines, may be pushed to extremes by the injudicious, or 
employed by the designmg as a pretest for profligacy. But that 
they are not in themselves unreasonable or pernicious, the whole 
history of our country proves. 

The Revolution itself was the fruit of a coalition between parties, 
which had attacked each other with a fury unknown in later times. 
In the preceding generation tlieir hostility had covered England 
with blood and mourning. They had subsequently exchanged 
the sword for the axe : But their enmity was not the less deadly 
because it was disguised by the forms of justice. By popular 
clamour, by infamous testimony, by perverted law, they had shed 
innocent and noble blood like water. Yet all their animosities 
were forgotten in the sense of their common danger. Whigs and 
Tories signed the same associations. Bishops and field-preachers 
thundered out the same exhortations. The doctors of Oxford and 
the goUsmiths of London sent in their plate with equal zeal. The 
admmistration which, in the reign of Queen Anne, defended 
H Hand rescued Germany, conquered Flanders, dismembered the 
1 nirchy of Spain, shook the throne of France, vindicated the in- 
iependence of Europe, and established the empire of the sea, was 
formed by a junction between men who had many political contests 
and many persona! injuries to foi^et. Somers had been a member 
of the ministry which had sent Marlborough to the Tower. Marl- 
borough had assisted in harassing Somers by a vexatious im- 
peachment. But would these great men have acted wisely or 
honourably if, on such grounds, they had refused to serve their 
country in concert? The Cabinet which conducted the seven 
rears' war with such distinguished ability and success, was com- 
iiosed of members who had a short time before been leaders of 
opposite parties. The Union between Fox and Worth Ls, we own, 
condemned by that argument which it will never be possible to 
answer in a manner satisfactory to the great body of mankind, — 
the argument from the event. But we should feel some surprise at 
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1« ENOU-^n PCLITK'S IN 1827. 

the dislike which some zealous Pittites affect to entertain for 
coalitions, did we not know that a Pittite means, in the phraseolo- 
gy of the present day, a person who differs from Mr. Pitt on 
every subject of importance. There are, indeed, two Pitta, — the 
real and the imi^oary, — the Pitt of history, a Parliamentary 
reformer, (an enemy of tlie Test and Corporation Acts,) an advocate 
of Catholic Emancipation and of free trade, — and the canonized 
Pitt of the legend, — as unlike to his namesake as Virgil the 
magician to Virgil the Poet, or St, James the slayer of Moors to St- 
James the fisherman. "What may have been the opiuions of that 
unreal being whose birth-day is celebrated by libations to Protes- 
tant Ascendency, on the subject of coalitions, we leave it to his 
veracious hagiog^'aphers, lord Eldon and Lord Westmoreland, to 
determine. The sentiments of the i-eal Mr. Pitt may he easily 
awertained from his conduct. At the time of the revolutionary 
war he admitted to participation in his power those who had 
formerly been his most determined enemies. In 1804 he connected 
himself with Mr. Fox, and, on his return to ofiice, attempted to 
procure a high situation in the government for his new ally. One 
more instance we will mention, which has little weight with us, but 
which ought to have much weight with our opponents. They 
talk of Mr. Pitt; — but the real object of their adoration is unques- 
tionably the late Mr. Percival, a gentleman whose acknowledged 
private virtues were but a poor compensation to his couBtry for 
the narrowness and feebleness of his policy. In 1809 that minister 
offered to serve not only with Lord Grenville and Earl Grey, hut 
even under them. No approximation of feeling between the 
members of the government and their opponents had then taken 
place : there had not even been the slightest remission of hos- 
tilities. On no qneation of foreign or domestic policy were the 
two parties agreed. Tet under such circumstances was this 
proposition made. It was, as might have been anticipated, re- 
jected hv t!ie Whigs, and derided bv the country. But the 
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ENtiLisi: rouTica in 18:^7. IT 

lecoliection of it ought certainly U> prevent those who coneiureil 
in it, and their devoted followers, from talking of the haaeness ai>d 
selfishness of coalitions. 

These general reasonings, it may be said, are superfluous. It is 
not to coalitions in tlie ahsti'act, but to the present coalition in 
particular, that objection is made. We answer, that an attact on 
the present coalition can only be maintwned by succeeding in the 
most signal way in an attack on coalitions in the abstract. For 
never has the world seen, and never is it likely to see, a junction 
between pai-ties agreeing on so many points, and differing on so 
few. The Whigs and tlie supporters of Mr. Canning were united 
in principle. They were separated only by names, by badges, and 
by recoDections. Opposition, on such grounds as these, would 
Lave been disgraceful to English statesmen. It would have been as 
nni'eaaonable and as profligate as the disputes of the blue and green 
factions in the Hippodrome of Constantinople. One man admii'es 
Mr. Pitt, and another Mr. Fox. Are tbey therefore never to act 
together' Mr Pitt ind Mr Fox were themselves willing to 
ix*a!es<,e while they were ilive , and it would therefore be strange, 
if, alter they have been lymg for twenty yeais in Westminster 
Abbey, their uimes should keep parties asuiiler One man 
ajpioiea of the levoluH -nary war Another thmks it unjust and 
impolitic But tbe war is ever It is now merely a matter of 
historical controversy And the -tdtetmT.n who should require bis 
toUe^ues to adopt bia conte^ion ot feitt respecting it, would act 
as madly is Don Qm\oto when he went to 1 lows with Cirienio 
ibiut the chastity of Qireen Madaaima On theae pjint= md on 
many awh pjints as tbesp, our new mini'iters, no doubt hold 
difterent jpiniona The? miy also ftr aught no know hold 
diflerent opmiona alout the title of Perkm Wirbeck, and the 
genuineness if the &x(, v BaKi>jxi\ But we shall hardly on such 
griunh as theie pronoum,? the r unnn a ■.atrihre ot [rmciple to 

ph.. 
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It is, in short, of very little iuipcirtance whether the parties 
which have lately united entertain the same sentiments respecting 
things which have heen done and cannot be undone. It is of as 
little importance whether they have adopted tie same speculative 
notions on questions which could not at present be brought 
forwai'd with the slightest chance of success, and which, in all 
probability, tliey will never be required to discuss. The roal 
questions are these : Do they differ as to the policy which present 
circumstances require? Or is any great cause, which they may 
have heretofore espoused, placed in a more unfavourable situation 
by their junction ) 

That this is the cSse, no person has even attempted to prove. 
Bold assertions have indeed been made by a class of writers, who 
seem to think that their readers are aa completely destitute of 
memory as they themselves are of shame For the last two years 
they have been abusmg Mr Cannmg lor adopting the principles 
of the Whigs; and thty now exclaim that, in joining Mr. Canning, 
the Whigs have abandoned all their principles ! " The Whigs," said 
one of their writers but a ten months ago, " are exercising more 
real power by means ot the present \Imisters than if they were 
themselves m cflice The Ministers said another, "are no 

longer Tories. What they till cor filiation is mere Whiggism." 
A third observed thit the jest f Mr Canning about Dennis and 
his thunder had lost all it" pomt ^nd that it was a lamentabie 
truth, that all the late me'iauies cf the government seemed to 
have been dictated bytbeWhiga \et these very authors have 
now the effrontery to assert thit the Whigs could not possibly 
support Mr. Canning without renouncing every opinion which 
they had formerly jroleaaeJ 

We confidenth afSrm on the other hand, that no principle 
whatever has bePii sacriflued ^^ ith respect to our foreign relations 
and our coraiuercial policy, the two parties have for years been 
perfectly agreed. On the Catholic question the views of the 
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not stipulated that emancipation slioulil be made a iiimiatendl 
measure ! We cannot sufficiently admire tke exquisite dexterity of 
an assailant who, m tte tame breath, blames the same people for 
doing, and for not doing the same thing. To ordinary plebeian 
understandings we should think it undeniable that the Catholic 
question must be now — either in the same situation in which it 
was before the late change ; or it must have lost ; or it must have 
gained. If it have gained, the Whigs are justified ; if it have lost, 
the enemies of the claims ought zealously to support the new 
government ; if it be exactly where it was before, no person who 
acted with Lord Liverpool can, on this ground, consistently oppose 
Mr. Canning. 

In this view, indeed, the cause of the Whigs is the cause of the 
ministers who have seceded from t!ie Cabinet. Both parties have 
put in the same plea ; and both must be acquitted or condemned 
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together If it be iliowed tliat the elevation of Mr CiDumg wts 
not ^n evtnt favourable to the CathDlie cause the Wliiga wall 
lertainlj stand coniicted of meonsistenf j But at the ^ame time 
the only argument by which the ex Mmisttirs have attempted fo 
vindicate their secession must tall to the ground d.nl it will he 
difficult to (.onsider that proeeeJing in any other light than ^3 
a tictioua expedient to which thej hue reaortel in orler to 
embarrass a colleague whom they en\ied If on the other hand 
the eftect of the late change were such that it bfM^ame the dutj ot 
those who objected to Catholic Emancipation, to decline all con- 
nexion with the Ministry, it must surely have become, at the same 
time, the duty of the friends of Emancipation to support the 
Ministry. Those who take the one ground, when their object is to 
vindicate the seceders, and tlio other, when their object is to 
blacken the 'Whigs, who, in the same speech, do not scruple to 
represent the Catholic cause as triumphant and as hopeless, may, 
we fear, draw down some ridicule on themselves, but will hardly 
convince the country. But why did not the Whigs stipulate that 
some proposition for the relief of the Catholics should he immedi- 
ately brought forward, and supported by the whole influence of the 
Administration! We answer, simply because they eould not 
obtain such conditions, and because, by insisting upon them, they 
would hare irreparably injured those whom they meant to serve, 
and have thrown the government into the hands of men who 
would have employed all its power and patronage to support a 
system which, we do not scruple to say, is the shame of England, 
and the curse of Ireland. By the course which they have taken, 
they have insured to the sister kingdom every alleviation which 
its calamities can receive from the lenient administration of an 
oppressive system. Under their government, it will at least he no 
man's interest to espouse the side of bigotry. Truth will have a 
fair chance against prejudice. And whenever the dislike with 
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which the majority of the English people regard the Catholio 
claims shall have been overcome by discussion, no other obstacle 
will remain to be surmounted. 

The friends of the Cathohcs have, indeed, too long kept out of 
sight the real difficulty which impedes the progress of all measures 
for their relief. There has beea a nervous reluctance— perhaps 
a natural unwillingness, to approach this subject. Yet it is of the 
utmost importance that it should at last be fully understood. The 
difficulty, we believe, is neither with the King nor with the Ca- 
binet, — neither with the Commons nor with the Lords. It is 
with the People of England ; and not with the corrupt, not with 
the servile, not with the rude and uneducated, not with the disso- 
lute and turbulent, but with the great body of the middling 
orders ;— of those who live in comfort, and have received some 
instruction. Of the higher classes, the decided majority is, beyond 
all dispute, with the Catholics. The lower classes care nothing at 
all about the question. It is among those whose influence is 
generally exerted for the moat salutary purposes, — -among those 
from whom liberal statesmen have, in general, received the 
strongest support, — among those who feel the deepest detestation 
of oppression and corruption, that erroneous opinions on tliis 
subject are most frequent A faction with which they have no 
other feeling in common, has, on this question, repeatedly made 
them its tools, and has diverted their attention more than once 
from its own folly and profligacy, by raising the cry of No Popery. 
They have espoused their opinions, not from want of honesty, not 
from want of sense, but simply from want of information and 
reflection. They think as the most enlightened men in England 
thought seventy or eighty years ago, Pulteney and Pelham 
would no more have given political power to Papists than U> 
ourang-on tangs. A proposition for mitigating the severity of the 
penal laws would, in their time, have been received with suspicion. 
The fidl discussion which the subject has since undergone, has 
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producal a great eliauge. Among ioteUigent men in tliat rank of 
life from which our minister; and tiie memljers of our legislature 
are selected, the feeling in fevour of concession is strong and 
gonpral. But, unfortunately, suiBoient attention has not heen 
paid to a lower, Lnt most infiutntia! and respectaWc fla^'*. The 
friends of the Catholic claims, content with numhenng in their 
ranks all the most distinguished statesmen of two gpnerations, 
proud of lists of minorities and majorities adorned hy every name 
whioh commands the respect of the country, have not suffiiiiently 
exerted themselves to combat popular prejudices. Pamphlets 
against Emancipation are circulated, and no answers appear. 
Sermons are preached against if, and no pains are taken to oblite- 
rate the impression. The rector carries a petition round to every 
shopkeeper and every farmer in his parish, talks of Smithfield and 
the inquisition, Bishop Bonner and Judge Jeffries. No person 
takes the trouble to canvass on the other side. At au election, the 
candidate who is favonrahle to the CathoUc claims, is almost always 
content to stand on the defensive. He shrinks from the odium of 
a hold avowal. While bis antagonist asserts and re^des, he 
palliates, evades, and distinguishes. He is nandlmg to give a 
pledge : he has not made up his mind : he hopes thit adequate 
securities for the Chui'ch may be obtained : he will wtit to "see how 
the Catholic States of South America heh^ve themselves ' And 
thus, as fast as he can, he gets away from the obnoxious subject, 
to retrenchment, reform, or negro slavery. If vuch a man succeeds, 
his vote does not benefit the Catholics half so mutb as hia shuffling 
injures them. HiW can the people understand the question, when 
those whose business is to enlighten them, will not state it to them 
plainly ! Is it strange that they should dislike a cause of which 
almost all its advocates seem to be ashamed! If, at the late 
election, ali our public men who are favourable to Emancipation 
had dared to speak out, had introduced the subject of their own 
accord, and diseusi^ed it day after day, they might have lost a few 
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vot«8 ; they might have been compelled to face a few dead cats ; 
but they would have put down the prejudice effectually. Five or 
six friends of the claims might have been unseated, but the claims 
would have been carried. 

The popular aversion to them is an honest aversion ; according 
to the measure of knowledge which the people possess, it is a just 
aversion. It has been reasoned down wherever the expei-iment 
has been fearlessly tried. It may he reasoned down everywhere. 
The war should he carried on in every quarter. No misrepresen- 
tation ahouid be suffered to pass unrefut«d. When "a silly letter 
from Philo-Melancthon, or Anti-Doyle, about the Coronation Oath, 
or divided allegiance, makes its appearance in tlie corner of a 
prov BC al newspaper t w II n t do merely to say "W 1 at stuft I 
We must remember that such state lents constantly re terated 
and eel 1 m answerel will assuredly be bel eved PUn p ted 
mole ate treat ses o tl e s bject, should fl 1 the r vtj nto e erj 
cottge — not B h rancorous nonsen e as that for i^h !i the 
Catl ol -s formerl) ontracted w th the fie cest and bisest 1 b Her 
of the a^ the apo tat« polt an the triudulent debtor tie 
unoTitef 1 fre d w} om En land It twee sjeved o t to 
Amerca wlo Amer a tho gh fa trmsj e m 1 h'is t e 

om ted ha k to E gkn 1 Tl c w 11 not the) maj be as ure 1 
ser e tl e r cause bv po nng i rth amei ured ab on men 
who e mem ry ju tl\ dear to the hearts ot a gre t pe pie — 
men m ghty even n th r weakne ses an 1 wi e e en n tl r 
fanat m — the goodly fellov h p of o retormert, — the n ble 
ar y of our martyrs The r sta Jal about Queen El zal th and 
the r wood uts of the dev 1 wh per ng n tl e eir t J !in F \ 
Up i ce noth ng hut di gust. Tiiej mu t eon 1 t tl e con 
tro CTsy V th goo 1 sense and good temj er a d tl ere can of be 
the si gl test loubt ot the ssue B t of th a they may be fully 
assu J tl at, h le the gene I teel nt, of tl e N n r mi ns 

unchanged a M st v wh h sho li stike ts e\ tence on tho 
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of their claims, 



itself, without toiiefitin 



The conduct of the Catholics, on the present occasion, deserves 
the highest praise. They have shown that experience has at last 
taught them to know their enemies from their friends. Indeed, 
there are few scenes in this tragicomic world of ours more amusing 
than that which the leaders of the Opposition are now performing. 
The very men who have so long ohstmeted Emancipation — who 
have stirred up the puhiic feeling in England against Emancipation, 
— who, in fine, have just resigned their offices, because a supporter 
of Emancipation was placed at the head of the government, — are 
now weeping over the disappointed hopes of the poor Papists, and 
execrating the perfidious Whigs who have taken office without 
stipulating for their relief! The Catholics are, in the meantime, in 
the highest spirits, congratulating themselves on the success of 
their old friends, and laughing at the condoling visages of their 
new champions. 

Something not very dissimilar is taking place with respect to 
Parliamentary Reform. The reformers are dehghted with the new 
Ministry. Their opponents are trying to convince them that they 
ought to be dissatisfied with it. The Whigs, we suppose, ought to 
have insisted that Reform should he made a Ministerial measure. 
We will not at present inquire whether they have, as a body, ever 
declared any decided opinion on the subject. A much shorter 
answer will suffice. Be Reform good or bad, it is at present 
evidently unattainable. No man can, by coming into office, or by 
going out of office, either effect it or prevent it. As we are arguing 
with people who are more influenced by one name than by ten 
reasons, we will remind them of the conduct pursued by Mr. Pitt 
with regard to this question. At the very time when he publicly 
pledged himself to use his whole power, " as a man and as a 
minister, honestly and boldly" to carry a proposition of Parlia- 
menUry Reform, he was sitting in the same Cabinet with persons 
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decidedly hostile to every measure of tie kind. At the present 
juncture, we own that we should think it as absurd in any man to 
decline office for the sake of this object, as it would have been in 
Sir Thomas More to refuse the Great Seal, because he could not 
introduce all the institutions of Utopia'into England. The world 
would be in a wretched state indeed, if no person were to accept of 
power, under a form of government which he thinks susceptible of 
iiuprovement. The effect of such scrupulosity would be, that the 
best and wisest raea would always be out of place ; that all author- 
ity would be committed to those who might be too stupid or too 
selfish to. see abuses in any system by which they coiild profit, and 
who, by their follies and vices, would aggravate all the evils 
springing from defective institutions. 

But were we to admit the truth of every charge which personal 
enemies or professional slanderers have brought against the present 
mmistera of (he Crown, were w e to admit that they had abandoned 
their pnntiples that the\ htd betrayed the Catholics and the 
Retormers it wfuld stdl remim to be considered, whether we 
might net change for the worse We trust in God that there ia 
no langer We think that this country never will, never can, be 
subjected to the rule of a partv so weak, so violent, so osten- 
titnush selfish ai that which is now in Opposition. Has the 
Cabinet been formed ty a coalition? How, let us ask, has the 
Opposition beenf^nned! Is it not composed of men who ha^e, all 
their liic been thwarting and abusing each other, Jicobins, 
Whjgs Tones fnends of Catholic Emancipation enemies of 
CathJic Emancipition — men ni ted only by then uimmon love 
of high rents by their common tn\^^ of superior abilities, bv then- 
common wi=h tj depre% the people and to dictate to the throne! 
Did Lur3 Lansdowne at anj time differ si wideh from Mi 
Canning ns Lord Rede«dale from Lord Lauderi-ile — sometime 
needle maker ind landidate lor the shriek alt\ ff LonJon' Are 
the Ministers chaigixi with desHrting their oj-inions ! ani can we 
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find no instani,e of miraculous cmversioa on the left of the 
woolsack? "Whit wis the mfluenLC ^hidi transformiiil tii&Fr etd 
of the People into an anatocrat ' reached to stand or fall with ha, 
order?" Whence was the sudlen illumination, whith at orce 
disclosed to all the disiardeJ Ministeis the impertcctions ot tie 
Com Bill? Let ua supjosi that the Wliigs hdi, as a pirtv 
brought forward "ome great meisure bekrt the late ihangea that 
they had earned it through the Commons, that the> had sent it 
up, with the f-Jire^t prospect of "success, to the Lords and that tht^ 
had then, in order to gratify Mr Canning consented, in the face 
of all tlieir previous declarations, to defeat it, what a temp«st of 
execration and den^ion would haie burst upon theml \et the 
conduct of the Ex-Mi iiisters, according to the best lights we can 
obtain upon it, was even more culpable than tEis. Not content 
with doing a bad tiling, they did it in the worst way. The bill 
which had been prepared by the leader for whom they professed 
boundless veneration, which bad been brought in under tbeir own 
sanction, which, as they positively declared, had received their 
fullest consideration, which one of themselves had undertaken to 
conduct through the House of Lords, that very bill they contrived 
to defeat : — and, In the act of defeating it, they attempted to lay 
upon the colleagues whom they had deserted, the burden of public 
rescntment'which they alone had incurred. We would speak with 
indulgenee of men who had done their country noble service before 
— and of many of whom, individually, it must be impossible to 
tbink otherwise than with respect. But the scene lately passed 
in that great assembly has afflicted and disgusted the country at 
large ; and it is not the least of its evil consequences, that it has 
lessened in the public estimation, not only a body which ought 
always to be looked up to with respect, but many individuals of 
whose motives we cannot bring ourselves to judge unfavourably, 
and from whose high qualities we trust tie country may yet 
receive both beneiit and honour. Mr. Teel fortunately did -not 
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expose himself quite as effectually as liis asaui-iatea though we 
regret that the tone he adopted was so undecided and eqi vocil 
It was not for him to pronounce any judgment on tlie wislon) of 
tteir conduct. He was fully convinced of the punty tf their 
motives. And finally it was the eighteenth ol June ' — a day on 
which, it seems, the Duke of Wellington is pnvilcged to tcmmit 
all sorts of mischief with impunity to the end ot hjs lite The 
Duke of Weliington, however, though the partwhi li he took was 
unfortunately prominent, seems to have been comparatively mno- 
cent. He might not, while in office, have pa d much attention to 
the measure in its original form. He might n t h ive un Icrstood 
the real nature of his own unlucky amendmt^it But whit were 
the motives of Earl Bathurst ! Qr where were they when he under- 
took the cai'e of the hill in its former shape ? Nothing had been 
changed since, excepting his own situation. And it would be the 
very madness of charity ia believe, that, if he had still been a 
colleague of Lord Liverpool, or had been able to come to terms 
with Mr. Canning, he would have pursued such a line of conduct. 
Culpably as all his coadjutors have acted in this transaction, his 
share of it is the most indefensible. 

And it is for these men, — for men who, before they have beett 
two months out of office, have retracted the declarations which 
they made on a most important subject just before they quitted 
office, — that we are t« discard the present ministers, as inconsistent 
and unprincipled ! And these men are the idob of those who 
entertain so virtuous a loathing for unnatural coalitions, and base 
compromises. These men think themselves entitled to boast of 
the purity of their public virtues, and to repel, with indignant 
amazement, any imputation of interested or factious motives. 

We dwell long on this event ; because it is one which enables 
the country to estimate correctly the practical principles of those 
who, if the present ministers should fall, will assuredly take their 
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places. To call their conduct merely factious, is to deal witJi it far 
too mildly. It has been factious at tlie expense of consistency, and 
of all concern for the wishes and interests of the people. "Was 
there no other mode of embarrassing the government ! Could no 
other opportunity be found or made for a division! Was there no 
other pledge which could he violated, if not with less awkwardness 
to themselves, at least with less injury to the state? "Was it 
necessary that they should mate a handle of a question on whicli 
tlie passions of the people were roused to the highest point, and 
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to expect it they should e*er return to offic. 

They wdl return too it mu-^t be remembered, not, as before, the 
colleagues of men 1 y whose superior talents they were overawed, 
ind to whose beneficial measures they were often compelled to 
yield a reluctant LOnsent The late change has separated the 
greatei part of them from all such associates for ever : it has 
lulled the light frcm the darkness: it has set all the wisdom, all 
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tlie liberality, all the public spirit on one side ; the imbecility, the 
bigotry, and the rashness on the other. If they rule again, they 
will rule alone. 

They mill return to situations which they will owe neither to 
their talents nor to their virtues, neither to the choice of their King 
nor to the love of their country; but solely to the sTippoit of an 
Oligarchical Faction, richly endowed with every quaUty which 
ensures to its possessors the hatred of a nation, — a faction arbitraiy,"- 
bigoted, and insolent, — a faction which makes parade of its 
contempt for the dearest interests of mankind, which loves to 
make the people feel of how little weight, in its deliberations, ia 
the consideration of their happiness. 

On this party, and on this alone, must such ministers, returning 
from such a secession, rely to uphold them against the public 
opinion, against the wishes of a King who has wisely and nobly 
performed his duty to the state, against the most beloved and 
respected portion of the aristocracy, against a formidable union of 
all the great statesmen and orators of the age. It was believed by 
those of whose wisdom Lord Eldon and the Duke of Newcastle 
think with reverence, that, in the bond between a sorcerer and his 
familiar demon, there was a stipulation that the gifts bestowed by 
the Powers of Evil should never be employed but for purposes of 
evil. Omnipotent for mischief, these obligoi-s of the fiend were 
powerless for good. Such will be the compact between the Ex-Mi- 
nJsteTs,if ever they should return to power, and the only party which 
can then support them. That they may be masters, they must be 
slaves. They will be able to stand only by abject submission and 
by boundless profusion— by giving up the People to be oppressed, 
first for the profit of the Great, and then for their amusement, — by 
corn-laws, and game-laws, and pensions for Lord Robert, and places 
for Lord John. 

They will return pledged to oppose every reform, to maintain a 
constant struggle against the spirit of the age, to defend abuses to 
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ivMch the nation is every day becoming more quick-sighted. 
Even Mr. Peel, if, unluckily, he should at last identify himself 
with their faction, must restrain his propensity to innovation. 
Mutteringa have already been heard in high places against his 
tendencies to liberality ; and all his schemes for the reformation of 
our code or our courts must be abandoned. 

Then will como all those desperate and cruel expedients of which 
none but bad governments stand in need. The press is trou- 
blesome. There must be fresh laws against the press. Secret 
societies are formed. The Habeas Corpus act must be suspended. 
The people are distressed and tumultuous. They must be kept 
down by force. The army must be increased ; and the taxes must 
be increased. Then the distress and tumult are increased ; and 
then the army must be increased again ! The country will be 
governed as a child is governed by an ill-tempered nurse, — first 
beaten till it cries, and then beaten because it cries ! 

Our firm conviction is, that if the seceders return to office, they 
will act thus ; and that they will not have the power, even if they 
should have the inclination, to act otherwise. And what must tlie 
end of these things be? We answer, without hesitation, that, if 
this course be persisted in, if these counsels and these counsellors 
are maintained, the end must be, a revolution, a bloody and 
unsparing revolution — a revolution which will mate the ears of 
those who hear of it tingle in the remotest countries, and in the 
remotest times. The middling orders in England are, we well 
know, attached to the institutions of their country, but not with a 
blindly partial attachment. They see the merits of the system; 
but they also see its faults ; and they have a strong and growing 
desire that these faults should be removed. If, while their wish 
for improvement is becoming stronger and stronger, the govern- 
ment is to become worse and worse, the consequences are obvious. 
Even now, it is impossible to disguise, that there is arising in the 
bosom of that class a Republican sect, as audacious, as paradoxical, 
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For it IS on persons m this station that the abuses of our system 
press most heavily; while its advantages, on the other hand, 
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are comparatively little felt by them. An abundant supply of the 
necessaries of life is, with them, almost the only consideration. 
The difference between an arbitrary and a limited ^monarchy 
vanishes, when compared with the difference between one meal 
a-day and three meals a-day. It is poor consolation to a man who 
has had no breakfast, and expects no supper, that the King does 
not possess a dispensing power, and that troops cannot be raised in 
time of peace, without tie consent of Parliament. With this class, 
our government, free as_ it is, is oven now as unpopular as if it 
were despotic, — nay, nmch more so. In despotic states, the multi- 
tudo is unaccustomed to general speculations on politics. Even 
wlien men suffer mo&t severely, they look no further than the 
proximate cause. They demand the abolition of a particular duty, 
or tear an obnoxious individual to pieces. But they never think 
of attacking the whole system. If Constantinople were in the 
state in which Manchester and Leeds have lattly been, there 
would be a cry against the Grand Vizier or the bakers. The 
head of the Vizier would be thrown to the mob, over the wall of 
the Seraglio — a score of bakers would be smothered in their own 
ovtns ; and everything would go on as before. Not a single 
rioter would think of curtailing the prerogatives of the Sultan, or 
of demanding a representative divan. But people familiar with 
political inquiries carry their scrutiny farther ; and, justly or 
unjustly, attribute the grievances under which they labour, to 
defects in the original constitution of the government. Thus it is 
with 3 large proportion of our spinners, our grinder.=, and our 
weavers. It is not too much to say, that in a season of distress, 
fhey are ripe for any revolution. This, indeed, is acknowledged by 
nil the Tory writers of our time. But all this, they tell us, comes 
of education — it is all the fault of the Liberals. We will not take 
up the time of our readers with answering such observations. We 
«ili only remind our gentry and. clen^y, tliat the que.'ition at 
present is not about the cause of the evil, but about its citre ; and 
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that, unless due precantioo be used, let the fault be whose it may, 
the punishment will inevitably he their own. 

The history of our country, since the peace of 1815, is almost 
entirely made up of the struggles of the lower orders against the 
government, and of the efforts of the government to keep them 
down. In 1816, immense assemblies were convened, secret socie- 
ties were formed, and gross outrages were committed. In 1817, 
H as C p A as p 



i w m h ate is e\ent, the Queen landed On thit 
h m the midJlmg orders jomed with tl e mob 

Th fl h un was irresistible The Ministers and the 

P m d agh t, the bill of pains ind penalties wis 

d p a a n u on, which seemed inevitable, was aveited 
But the events of that jear ought f j impress one lesson on the 
mind of every public m-io, — that an albance between the dis- 
affected multitude and a large poition of the middling orders, la 
one with which no government can lenture to cope, without 
imminent danger to the constitution 

A government like tkat with which England would be curied, if 

tl p t M'nistry should fall before the present Opposition, 

13 d ch an alliance not only inevitable, but permanent, 

I 1 ss th ten years, it would goad every Reformer in the 

t y t Revolutionist. It would place at the head of the 

m Itit d I rs ns possessing all the education, all the judgment, 

d 11 tl h 1 ts of co-operation, in which the multitude itself is 

■1 fi t Ih t great body is physically the most powerful in the 

2* 
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State. Like the Hebrew champion, it is yet iield in captivity by its 
I Impress But it once the eyeless f ant shall hnd a guiie to j nt 
Ins hand on the props of the "^tate — it once he shill low hira elt 
iijon tbe pillars wo to i]\ those who hive inaie hira their 
lauffl mg stock r chainel him to a"!"! ''* their m 11 

W e do theiefore firmlj lelie^e that e\en it lo external ciuse 
wer to precif itate i htil crisis this coimtrj louM not he goierned 
for a single genention hy eu h men as Lord Weatniorelind in I 
Lord Ellon without e\trcmp ri'ik of resolution But there are 
other sjmftoms m the body politic not los^ alarming than those 
which we have lescnbed In IreHnd there ire leiera! millons 
f ( atho! cs who do not love our government nn 1 who detest, 
with all their heart, with all theii' sonl, with all their mind, and 
with all their strength, the party now in Opposition. The accession 
of that party to power, wonM he a death-hlow to their hopes of 
obtaining their demands by constitutional means : and we may 
fairly expect, that all the events which followed the recall of Lord 
Fitzwilliam, will take place again, on a greater and more formidable 
s lie One thing indeed we have no right to expect that a seond 
Hoihe w 11 be as unfoitunate is the forner A civil war in Iiehnl 
will leid almost necessanlj ti a war ■«ith Frai ce Mir time 
hostilities with Fran e and the clash of ne itral an 1 belligeient 
pretensions will then jroluce war with America Tien CDme 
e\pplition8 to Canada and expeditions ti Javi The Tape (f 
Gcod H je must le gimsoned L shon must be detenJed Let 
IS suppose the best That best mu'it be a 1 ng CDnflict a lear 
bought V (.tory a greit addition to % debt already most b irtheti 
some h'esh taies and fiesh di contents All these iie events 
\\ ch ma} not imprchabh haj pen under iny g veniment — evei ts 
»l h the next month niv tr n^ fsrth — ev nts iga not which no 
m n stPr however ible -ind hone-t, cin with perfect certainty 
pr \i le— but wl icl Mn t rs wh se p 1 cy shouli pxap^nte the 
people of Ireland would almost univoidiblj bring upon us \ 
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Cabinet foi'med by the Ex-ministers could scarcely exist for a year, 
without incensing the lower classes of the English to frenzy, by 
giving them up to the selfish tyranny of its aristocratical sup- 
porters, without driving Ireland into rebellion, and without 
tempting France to war. 

There is j>ne hope, and one hope only for our country ; and 
that hope is in a liberal Administration,— in an Administralion 
which will follow witli cautious, but with constantly advancing steps, 
the progress of the public mind ; which, by promptitude to redress 
practical grievances, will enable itself to oppose with authority and 
effect, the propositions of turbulent theorists ; which by kindness 
and fairness in all its dealings with the People, will entitle itself to 
their confidence and esteem. 

The state of England at the present moment bears a close 

resemblance to that of France at the time when Turgot was called 

to the head of affairs. Abuses were numerous ; public burdens 

heavy; a spirit of innovation was abroad among the people. The 

philosophical minister attempted to secure the ancient institutions, 

by amending them. The mild reforms which he projected, bad 

they been carried into execution, would have conciliated the people, 

and saved from the most tremendous of ail commotions the church, 

the aristocracy, and the throne. But a crowd of narrow-minded 

nobles, ignorant of their own interest, though solicitous for nothing 

else, the Ncwcastles and the Salisburys of France, began to tremble 

th pp s^ f h Th 1 lours overpowered the 

Id t, od f li wl w t d ly flrmness to be the 

btf g Thintwd carded for councillors 

m b q t th p 1 ged d rs nd the aristocracy and 

1 gv It d th 

Tl ra ] i f p f d misrule. And then, 

f 1 1 k m d m p t d dismay. The acela.- 

t f 1 bles d tl r i) of the church, grew 

fainter and fainter. The very courtiers muttered disapprobation. 
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The ministers stammered out feeble aoil inconsistent counsels. 
But all other voices were soon drowned in one, which every 
moment waxed louder and more terrible, — in the fierce and tumul- 
tuous roar of a great people, conscious of irresistible strength, 
maddened by intolerable wrongs, and sick of deferred hopes ! 
That cry, so long stifled, now rose from every corner of France, 
made itself heard in the presence-chamber of her king, in the 
saloons of her nobles, and in the refectories of ber luxurious 
pi'iesthood. Then, at length, concessions were made which the 
subjects of Louis the Fourteenth would have thought it impious 
even to desire, — wMch the most factious opponent of Louis the 
Fifteenth had never ventured to ask, — which, but a few years 
before, would have been received with ccstacies of gratitude. But 
it was too late ! 

The imprisoned genie of the Arabian Tales, during the early 
period of his confinement, promised wealth, empire, and super- 
natural powers, to the man who should extricate him. But when 
he had waited long in vain, mad with rage at the continuance of 
his captivity, he vowed to destroy his deliverer without mercy ! 
Such is the gratitude of nations, exasperated by misgovemment, 
to rulers who are slow to concede. The first use which they make 
of freedom is to avenge themselves on those who have been so 
slow to grant it. 

Never was this disposition more remarkably displayed than at 
the period of which we speak. Abuses were swept away with 
unsparing severity. The royal prerogatives, the feudal privileges, 
the provincial distinctions, were sacrificed to the passions of the 
people. Every thing was given ; and every thing was given in 
vain. Distrust and haired were not to be thus eradicated from 
the minds of men who thought tJiat they were not receiving 
favors but extorting rights; and that, if they deserved blame, it 
was not for their insensibility to tardy benefits, but for their 
forgetfulness of past oppression. 
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Wlial followed was the necessary consequence of such a state of 
feeling. The recollection of old grievances made tie people sus- 
picious and cruel. The fear of popular outrages prixluced emigra- 
tions, intrigues ■with foreign courts, and, finally, a general war. 
Then came the barbarity of-fear; the triple despotism of the 
clubs, the committees, and the commune; the organized anarchy, 
the fenatical atheism, the scheming and far-sighted madness, the 
butcheries of the Chatelet, and the accuised marriages of the 
Loire. The whole property of the nation changed hands. Its 
best and wisest citizens were banished or murdered. Dungeons 
■were emptied by assasoini as fast as they were filled hy spies. 
Provinces WPre made desolate. Towns were unpeopled. Old 
things passed away, All things liecame new. 

The paroxysm terminated, A singular train of events restored 
the house of Bourhon lo the Frpneli throne. The exiles have 
returned. But they have returned as the few survivors of the 
deluge returned to a world in which they could I'ecognise nothing ; 
in which the valleys had been raised, and the mountains depressed, 
and the courses of the rivers changed,— in which sand and sea- 
weed had covered the cultivated fields and the walls of imperial 
cities. They have returned to sect in vain, amidst the mouldering 
relies of a former system, and the fermenting elements of a new 
creation, the traces of any remembered object. The old boun- 
daries are obliterated. The old laws are forgotten. The old titles 
have become laugliing- stocks. The gravity of the parliaments, 
and the pomp of the hierarchy ; the doctors whose disputes 
agitated the Sorbonne, and the embroidered multitude whose 
footsteps wore out the marble pavements of Vei^ailles, — all have 
disappeared. The proud and voluptuous prelates who feasted on 
silver, and dozed amidst curtains of massy velvet, have been 
replaced hy curates who undergo every drudgery and every humi- 
liation for the wages of lackeys. To those gay and elegant nobles 
who studied military sci«noe as n fashiouable aooomplisbment, and 
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expected military rank as a part of their birthright, have si 
men bom in lofta and cellars ; educated in the half-naked ranks 
of the revolutionary armies, and raised by ferocious valour and self- 
taught skill, to dignities witli which the coarseness of their manners 
and language forras a grotesque contrast. The government may 
amuse itself by playing at despotism, by reviving the names and 
aping the style of the old court— as Helenus m Epirus consoled 
himself for the lost magnificence of Troy, by calling his brook 
Xantiius, and tho entrance of his little capitil the Scaian gati> 
But the law of entail is gone, and cannot be restored Tho liberty 
of the press is e'ltablisheJ, ind the feeble struggles of the niiniatLi 
cannot permanently put it down The Bastile is fallen, and an 
never mote nse fiom its rums A few word", i few ceremonies a 
few rbetoncal topics, mate up all that remains of that s^'item 
which was founded so deejilj bj the policy of the house of ^ alois, 
and adorned so splendidly by the pride of Louis the Great, 

Is this a romance ? Or is it a faithful picture of what has lately 
been in a neighboring land — of what may shortly be within the 
bordei-s of our own ? Has the warning been given in vain ! Have 
our Mannerses and Clintons so soon forgotten the fate of houses as 
wealthy and as noble as their own ? Have they forgotten how 
the tender and delicate woman, — the woman who would not set 
her foot on the earth for tenderness and dclioateness, the idol of 
gilded drawing-rooms, the pole-star of crowded theatres, the 
standard of beauty, the arbitress of fashion, the patroness of 
genius — was compelled to exchange her luxurious and dignified 
ease for labour and dependence ; the sighs of dukes and the flattery 
of bowing abbes for the insults of rude pupils and exacting 
mothiers ; — perhaps, even to draw an infamous and miserable sub- 
sistence from those charms which had been the glory of royal 
circles — to sell for a morsel of bread her reluctant caresses and her 
haggard smiles — to be turned over from a garret to a hospital, and 
from a hospital to a parish vault 3 Have they forgotten how the 
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gallant and luxurious nobleman, sprung from illustrious ancestors, 
marked out from his cradle foe the highest honours of the state and 
of the army, impatient of control, exquisitely sensible of the 
slightest affront, with all his high spirit, his polished manners, his 
voluptuous habits, was reduced to request, with tears in his eyes, 
credit for half-a-crown, — to pass day after day in hearing the 
auxiliary verbs misrecited, or the first page of Telemaque miscon- 
strued, by petulant boys, who infested him with nicknames and 
caricatures, who mimicked his foreign accent, and laughed at his 
tliread-hare coat. Have they forgotten all this ? God grant that 
they may never remember it with unavailing self-accusation, when 
desolation shall have visited wealthier cilJes and fairer gardens ; — 
when Manchester shall be as Lyons, and Stowe as Chantilly ; — 
when he who now, in the pride of rank and opulence, sneers at 
what we have written in the bitter sincerity of our hearts, shall be 
thankful for a porringer of hroth at the door of some Spanish 
convent, or shall implore some Italian money-lender to advance 
another pistole on his George ! 
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STATE OF PARTIES.* 

[A Sequel to the Preceding Article.] 

Spirit of Party. 8vo. London, 1827. 

"We design to make liere a few oliservations, by way of supple- 
ment to the Article in our last Number, whicb liaa been in several 
particularsf, we are sorry to find, exceedingly misundei'stood in 
some respectable quarters, as it has certainly, we are not surprised 
to remark, been grossly misrepresented in otters of a widely difler- 
ent description. 

The State of Parties, and the condition of public affairs gene- 
rally, is, in some respects, materially difi'erent from anything ever 
known in this country. For some years, indeed ever since the 
termination of the wars arising out of the French Revolution, tlie 
opinions favoured by sound reason, and avouched by tlie practical 
test of experience, upon all subjects of foreign and domestic policy, 
had been making a steady and sure, because a quiet and peaceful 
progress among the more intelligent parts of the community. As 
intelligence spread wider by the diffusion of knowledge, the dis- 
semination of those opinions became more enlarged, and their 
operation upon all classes of society more efScacious. They had 
been making considerable advances both in France and England, 
during the period between the American and the French Revolu- 
tions. But the latter event had cruelly disappointwl in its progress 

• Edinbmgh Review, Oetobei-, 1827. 

\ Among other mistnlics, we find it ascribed to various persons, cninent 
BDd others, who, if they have ever seen it^ which we know not, 
:iev«r oould baT4 aeen it befora it waa published. 
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the hopes raised by its firet fair prospects ; and the horrors of the 
times of Anarchy, followed by the military tyranny of Napoleon, 
and the dreadful wars in which he involved his country and Europe, 
otherwise so deeply his debtors, had stampt all change with the most 
hateful chaiacters, and accustomed men to confound reform with 
rebellion, reckoning the friend of freedom and improvement, one 
who would sacrifice order and peace, and all established institu- 
tions, to wild extravagant speculation — a victim as it were to the 
love of change for its own sake. The fall of Napoleon, and th«f 
peace that followed the French Restoration, finally put down tliosa 
groundless prejudices against the safest course of policy, and made 
an end of the calumnies so long heaped upon the best friends of 
order and existing establishments — those who, by tranquil amend- 
ments, would destroy all the purchase that revolutionists ever can 
have whereby to work their overthrow. Accordingly, the natural 
course of education and knowledge has silently been producing its 
fruits ; sound and enlightened views of policy have been gaining 
ground; truth, no longer counteracted in its progress, has "been 
making way everywhere ; and wisdom, no longer overawed by 
noisy clamour or childish fears, has been teaching her lessons to a 
willing generation. 

For some years of the period on which we are looking back, 
the Government of this country was intrusted to the management 
of men, who gave it a direction widely different from the course 
of public opinion, and conducted it upon all the principles of the 
most narrow and vicious policy, as if they alone, and the engine 
in their hands, stood still amidst the general advance of the age. 
While the Finances, and indeed all the intenial affairs of the 
State, were under the guidance of persons, whose notions were the 
refuse of the antiquated school ; the Foreign Minister, though not 
by nature deficient in liberal feelings, and certainly gifted with no 
common talents, and, above all, with great sagacity, had, unhappily 
for his country and for his reputation, become intimately connected 
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with the Continental Sovereigns and their chief Statesmen, and 
had imbibed from this intercourse a prejudice against free opinions, 
and a dislike of Constitutional Government, so strong as almost to 
renew in our political system, the exploded terrors about Jacobin- 
ism and French principles. All improvements in the Constitution 
of the Continental States were to be discountenanced as revolu- 
tionary : everythine; that could lead to a change, how slowlv and 
peacalh soever was t> be ressted tlie strong arm of alsolute 
power was U> be deemed the only secuntv f r the public peace ; 
■ind the iron hand of military force the only means bj wh c!i that 
arm could work its dcitinei end These [nnLiples sion embodied 
thensehes in the famous League so umversUly dreaded at first, 
then detested and since despised under the mmo ot the Holy 
Alliance Professing only to 1 ive the intentim of keeping the 
pel e those combined IriiiLes extenling their union over almost 
all Euiopp guaranteed to each othei not onh the integrity of their 
doni nnn but the unchanged e\isten e of all the r intemil insti- 
tutions and some ot them havin^ suLceedi. 1 m reton | lenng their 
dominions from Napoleon by the aid of their people to tvhom 
they had promised % Pepresentatne tro^einment as the appropri- 
ate reward of a onstJnc> worthj cf heemen Europe with 
astonishment, saw those ^''r} Monarchs lecomo parties to this 
combination aijainst all improvement a'? if for the \erv purpose 
ot preventing themsehes from redeeming pledges so sacrel and 
which had passed for so mighty a consideration The w nder, 
however stopt not here The leagued Sovereigns midewarat their 
pleasure to prevent the peace fiom being disturbed "Wherever a 
Prince was compelled or induced to adopt free institutions, the 
Allies marched an army to restore hia absolute authcnty and his 
people's subjection ; and the form il ictession of England was 
alone wanting to make the sway of this grand nuisance uuiveisal , 
nay, to extend its claims, which were once actually preferred, over 
our own countrj'. In all these unheard of proceedings, infinituiy 
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more dangeroiw to IJiti nal Independence than the wildest fury 
of the French Pepubht, or tlie mghte=t [rjetts of Nipolenn 
himself it was a. miaerillp sight to hehol 1 Eiiglmd oni.e the 
patroness of pubhc treedom —the enemy of ijjgresaion — the 
refuge of •ill oppresse I nat ons stoop to hecome the mil ng wit 
nesi and evn the unrefusting tool of t!ie most flagitious conspir'H.y 
the world ever saw, excepting, perhaps, the high crime last perpe- 
trated by the same despotic Princes, the partition of Poland. Yet 
so it was ; and such was the price we paid for our Minister Laving 
acted as our Ambassador, and kept the high company of absolute 
Monarchs, and their unconstitutional and irresponsible counsellors. 
The tone, too, of these foreign Courts was imported into our Par- 
liament and o r (_ ab net t became stom^ry to deride everything 
free and 1 1 eral ts ev tingled ind lo v and dangerous to good 
government men extolled all the 1 ttle drivelling notions of 
Austrian JFIofraths nd Anegi rails is sound, old, well-wearing 
maxims, and la ghed at tl e loct es of the New-School, as wholly 
unknown to the wairiors of Leipsic and 'V\ aterioo, or the negotia- 
tors of Vienna and of Aix. It is true, that our official statesmen 
had aJl this pleasantry to themselves ; they made no converts in 
the country ; tiey found neither sympathy nor support from the 
people ; and as often as they attempted in Parliament to countenance 
their favourite topic, the sofry reception they met with, seemed 
adjusted in a nice proportion to its intrinsic merit, and the talents 
by which it was recommended. 

Meanwhile, upon questions of internal policy, the liberal feelings 
of the country generally prevailed, even in Parliamentary divisions, 
over the narrow views of the Court. One after another, the Go- 
vernment abandoned many of the most pernicious taxes and lines 
of mercantile policy, and at length, after Jong resistance, it adopted 
sound principles upon the important subject of reform in the 
system and administration of the laws. While its opponents were 
preparing new measures, and expecting additional triumphs at 
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home ; while its allies abroad were about to carry their aggressions 
on all national independence farther than ever, by the most iniqui- 
t*ua of all their measures for extirpating liberty ; the melancholy 
event of the minister's decease, who had erred, we believe, much 
more from want of foresight and deliberate reflection in the early 
stage of the intei'course, than from any evil desig^ns towards liberty 
at any period, gave a new and happier aspect to the face of affaira 
in this country, as far as the Government was concerned, and 
eventually produced a very sensible change for the better in the 
policy of other powers, and in the prospects of a large portion of 
the world. He was succeeded by a statesman of far mora enlarged 
views, and more brilliant talents, his inferior certainly in some of 
the qualities calculated to gain a following in Parliament, but 
worthy of all acceptation in comparison of him, because uncon- 
nected with the enemies of freedom, and committed to none of 
the worst principles at least of later times, by which improvement 
had been atifled abroad and obstructed at home. Catastrophes 
very different indeed, but almost equally sudden have now deprived 
the country of both tl o e statesmen and we may be e tbled 
calmly to fle t up the r e ndu t a d the r met t w tho t 
heip ng on the o e u mentei oil q y though u fortunatelj f r 
h s f no he 1 ed vhe e ents hid brought the pol cj he was con 
ne t d V th to ts lowest p tch n p bl cons lerat on — w thout 
ra ng Itars to the others men rv because we lost h m when the 
s>st m he mantaned 1 oked the fa rest all mens eyes and 
daazled them nto a forgetfulness ot all tl it hid haj j ened 
before 

The pr gress of 1 beral p ii ns wis immed ately a 1 rij. Ilv 
ac derate 1 1 3 the conduct and st 11 n re b) tl e lin^mge f t! e 
Go ernment n 1823 a d tl e sul eq ent ea's la few months 
tl e d graceful onne on w th the Holy All aj ce was it an end 
and the further proceedings ot that combmation were so far 
checked, that it can hardly now be said to have any real existence. 
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The recognition of the new commonwealths in South America, 
and the establishment of poHtical as well as mercantile relations 
with them, very soon-followed ; the odious provisions of the Alien 
Bill were suffered to expire, and a restriction of little or no moment 
substituted in ti,eir place ; ajid the most decisive steps were taken 
to defend Portugal, harassed by the intrigues, and menaced bj the 
arras of Spain, for the crime of having accepted a Constitutional 
Government. At home, the policy so long recommended by tiie 
Liberal Parly both in and out of doors, was as steadily and effec- 
tually pursued, as that whicii they had maintained to be the sound, 
and British, and statesman-lLke view of Foreign Affairs. Oppres- 
sive and impolitic taxes were repealed, among others the duties on 
law proceedings ; the prmciples of Free Trade were adopted in 
many important cases, and the way was paved for extending them 
to all the parts of our mercantile system ; some of the reforms in 
the Criminal Law, which Sir Samuel RomiJly had so long in vain 
laboured to recommend, and which had been resisted with too much 
success till 1819, when feu James Mackintosh, his follower in the 
same honourable career, carried a Committee for examining the stat« 
of that Code, were, on the principles of those enlightened indivi- 
duals, taken up by their former antagonists, and received the sanc- 
tion of the Legislature; nay, so harmless was tie name of judicial 
reform become, and so popular its pursuit with both court and 
country, that the same persons stopt not there, but introduced, 
improvements, though more limited in principle, into other branches 
of jurisprudence. 

The effects produced by this fortunate and unexpected change 
in the conduct of the Ministry, upon the state and distribution of 
parties, both in Parliament and in the Country, were such as 
might have been espeeted, unless men had lost all regard for prin- 
ciple and consistency iu their personal animosities, or in the worst 
abuse of party fcehngs. The Opposition lent their warm suppojt 
to Government, as often as they saw a disposition to pui'sue the 
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Bound and enl ghteued p licj alwt^s tpcommenled by thpm Fei 
from the deip cable unprincipled inclmati n t discover faults in 
the manner of executing desiffns uften =uggeatel by themselves 
afld thus apparently save their ons stenej as to meisures while 
they cont rnie 1 their opposit on to the men they were evn above 
the feeling ot jealou y whicli would have kept infenor minds from 
commg fjrwarl to grate thu tnumphs of a rual they scarcelj 
ever ce^t^lnly iievt,r but where the necessity of explaining the r 
conduct to the publii. rei^uired it reminded either the Government 
or the ccmtry how long they hal supported the policy now 
luckily adoptei in the q larter most hkely to ^ ve it effect All 
the wh k (and we speak of ^ome jear« certainly of the bes ions 
1824, 1825, and 1826, but in not a few particulars of lb2i loo) 
tiere was nothing that indicated the least understand ng between 
the parties who had been so long opposed to eachothpr no aj]eai 
ance of any intercourse in private among their chiefs and wo 
believe it is universally understood that no arrangement n r any 
treaty for an arrangement, had been so mu h as talkeJ cf in any 
political circle of the least importance. Indepd one s^mpf m mu t 
remove all suspicion on this head ; whensoever the metwres (t 
the Ministry were objectionable, their adversaries were at their 
post, as ready as ever for the strife ; few more vehement debates 
or with more party animation, have ever been carne I on than the 
discussions on the Catholic Association m 1825 and e* en trivial 
matters, from time to time, furnished fuel to maintain the heats 
which contending parties engender, though ffti-ntimes separated 
by a narrow space. 

Nevertheless, with the symptoms wh h we hue jii t n tel 
near observers did not iail to mark others that een ed t" give 
prognostics of greater change, and more permanent c operation 
The Ministry were known to be much d viiei among themsplves 
One class supported the claims of the ( ithohes is cssentnllv ju^t 
in themselves, and maintained the exped en > of tomplying with 
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them, as necessary for the safety of the empire. Another refused 
upon any att-ount even to consider this great question ; they had 
taken then ground upon it, and from that ground they announced 
that no lapse ot time no change of circumstances, could move 
tliera There seemed here i "iufticient source of disunion to make 
a disruftiJn of the Ministrv not merflv a natural but an unavoida- 
ble e\ent But this was very far from being the onjj' ground. 
The same parties weie divided upon all the gieat principles of 
foreign and domestic policj, whioh having been disconntenanced 
bj the late Foreign Minister, bith in the Cabinet, in his negotia- 
tion* and in Pirlument, were now become tlie favourite niasims 
of his sui.,cessor, but on these principles, the individuals who 
differed with him, were not so inflexible as upon the question, 
whether Ireland should be saved to the empire; and opposing him 
on this, on those they only thwarted him, leaving the liberal course, 
in all or almost all cases but the most important, to be pursued 
by the State. That their assent was most reluctant; that it 
often was extorted by the apprehension of breaking up the Minis- 
try ; that matters were frequently kept quiet by the common unwil- 
lingness of all parties to press them to extremities — not seldom by 
the controlling influence either of the first person in the Ministry, 
or the first person in the State — cannot any longer be doubted. 
But in the course of "these altercations two parties had been formed, 
and differing in all questions, constant dissent had produced fre- 
quent dissensions ; and, as always happens in such cases, those 
dissensions were not confined to things, but extended to persons, 
until as much of animosity, probably, and as little mutual good- 
will, prevailed between the two parties that divided the Cabinet, 
as are found to subsist in ordinary times between the parties that 
divide the senate or the nation. 

Another symptom not unconnected with this, was now more 
and more perceptible. The Opposition became less vehement, less 
unremitting, in proportion as the breach was supposed to widen in 
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the Ministry , and their support in great part, their courtesies 
entirely, were now gneii mth a kmd of reserve or diacnmini 
tion it wa-i to the Liberal piit ot the Guv eminent' that thtj 
lent their aid, it was to them fhe\ lookei foi the reform of 
ahuse^ , it l^as in their sound pnniiples that they reposed con 
fidence for the future To give them encourigement m their wise 
snd honourable course became an object of imjortinci, for the 
good ot the country, and awire how their opponents m the Cabi 
net endeavoured to hinder their progre*'*, tie Oppositnn emf loved 
all means for comforting and sfrengthening their liindv, ind 
enabling them to u\en,omc the common enemy 

The year 182t) began with the measures rendertd necessary 
by the commercial di^tie^s, and the Liberal Parties on both 
sides of the Hiuse agreed fully in the support of them A *^es 
eion foll>ned, remarkable for noth.in|T so much as its want of 
interest, and there had not been within the memor) ot man, 
so few points of difteience between the contending parties m 
both Houses of Parliament The General Election followed, and 
a marked distinction was eyerjwheii. to be traced in the con 
duct ot the Opposition towards the Liberal, and towards the 
Tiitiera/ ' portion ot his Majestj b doiernment' The nen Par- 
liament met, and the conduct pursued in Portugal the grounds 
ufon which It was defended, and the language so worthy of 
constitutional Ministers, in which that defence tta*. couched drew 
forth the most cordial and unqualified approbation from the Oppo 
sition Leaders The penod of the Christmas recess armed, and it 
is pei-fectly certain that up to that time no arrangement whatever 
had been made, or even prcpounded, or discoursed of between 
the two great portions of the Libera! Pait^ those in ofhce anl 
thjse in opposition 

Immediateh after the recess, the no>le Loid at thi head of 
the Gcvernment wis striken with t gne^ous malady ylii'h 
corajelW him in -t fen weeks to resgn his situition In what 
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way liis place should be supplied, was a question calculated to 
trouble his colleagues at all times ; for he had great weight with 
them ; and though, on Irish questions, he adopted the illiberal 
views of one party to the uttermost extent of impolicy and into- 
lerance, on other matters he leant towards their adversaries, or 
at any rate, by his personal consideration with all, and his 
ancient intimacy with the leader of that side, he was pnabled to 
preserve the Government from the violent end it so often seemed 
near coming to. But if the difficulty would at any tiini; have 
been great, of finding a succassor to tliat noble person, it was 
incalculably augmented by the present aspect of alfairs abroad, 
and by the new balance of parties. What had been passing for 
some time in Parliament, above all, what had passed just before 
the recess, showed how infallibly tJie great body of the Opposition, 
both in and out of Parliament, that is, the only powerfti! party 
in both Houses, and an immense majority of all rank'; in the 
country, would give their cordial support to the liberal part of 
the Cabinet ; and it might be safely predicted, that if Mr. Can- 
ning were placed at the head of the Government, no remains 
either of party or nf personal animosity would intei'fere with 
their desire to give him and his friends, bueaube of the policy 
they had so wisely adopted and so ably patronised, a cordial, 
and, if wanted, a systematic support. It was equally clear, that 
should tbey be driven out of the Ministry, a cordial and system- 
atic co-operation would be easily established between them and 
those who had indeed fur years been their allies. So that while, 
on the one hand, the Liberal part of the Cabinet could stand 
more triumphantly than before, should the Illiberal resign, these 
had not the most trifling chance of maintaining their gi'ound, 
should they, by taking the upper band, drive their adverearies 
from office. 

If it bo clear that such was the posture of affairs, the question 
was manifestiy decided ; and it only remained for the opponents 
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of Mr Caaamg m the CiLinPt either to submit, or to retire, 
should he be placed by their Lonnnon Maatpr at jhe held of the 
Governmefit Hp na-, plainly m a Mtuition to dictate hii own 
terms, ■while they had no power o^er him, either of continuing 
to govern without his a««iatance, or of opposing the Mimstry he 
might form Of the two courses, submission and reiign'itton, 
they chose the latter, partly upon perfonil grounds of objection 
to the indiMdual, partly upon pubhe prraciplea whu-h they held 
widely diffeung Irom his, and which would have been betrayed, 
hy serving under onewhj openly attaJiei himself to the eon 
trary system Accordingly, ifter & short interval spent in fruit 
less negotiation, and in unaviiling attempts to furm a purely 
Tory Ministry —attempts wholly uncuunten-iuced, it 13 belieied, 
bj the Sosereign, and whiih the most sagacious of themsehes 
knew from the first to be de^per<ite — they resigned ic a body, 
leaving his Mijestj without advisers, and the i-ountry withmt a 
Go\ emment 

Fir be from us, however, an\ de'-ign of imputing blame to 
the distinguished persona who suddenly, and, it ls •■od, without 
any actua! (.oncert, tooL this step Their fei'Iings ot peraonal 
honi ur mij hive justified it, their differences ot opinion upon 
fundamental points may ha\o required it We aie quite aware 
of the change m the asp&i,t of the Cathohc Que'-tion, whuh the 
substituting its zealous advocate tor its deteimined opponent, 
IS Prima Minister, was calculated to create Iiidi,pd, we me 
much more easilv comprehend the enemies of thit great mea 
sure feeling the impoisibihtv of acting under Mr Canning as 
their leader, both in the Government and the House ot Com 
mens, than we i.an understand their so long allowing him the 
preponderance he had in the C-ibinet, with the ostensible posi 
tion he occupied in Pailiament, before Lord Liverpool's political 
demise Cut there wis one resignation not so easily under- 
Btoi-d upcn any of thuse grounds, and whuh remains uuexphmed. 
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either by personal or political disunion ; we mean Lord Melville's 
— whose conduct in liis important office had given satisfaction ; 
whose opinions had unitbrmly heen upon the liheral side in all 
questions, Irish as well as English; and who was not understood 
to be separatfld, by any dislike, from those whose principles were 
his own. His retirement, therefore, while it was regretted, could 
only be accounted for upon the supposition of sorao punctilious 
notions of duty towards his other colleagues, or towards the Minis- 
try, in the abstract, with which he had so long heen c<innected; 
— notions certainly in nowise calculated to lessen any one's respect 
for him, though all might desire to see them give way after a sea- 
son. Mr. Peel's retirement was also matter of some regret, 
because he had of late shown a disposition, worthy of all encou- 
ragement in official characters, to probe abuses both in the practice 
and structure of our judicial system,* and had adopted some of 

• The KewfpapcrB have been filled witli some verj singular (ffusions 
during the lat« prof;rPeH of thp Wesfern Circuit, purporting to be chaises 
to various Grand Jnries and Petit Juries, and addresses to prisonerB, both 
before and after eonviction, and interlocutory obaerrationa during tha 
course of trials To these, the name of the Chief Justice of the Common 
Plaaa U appended ■ and the reader is frequently tempted to belieye that 
fhey must b ff t f pi trr 1 tl 1 d J dge tella a con- 

vioti that 'w ( f m g th j w 11 the Judge) are 

much indebted t th sal tary h f 1 ] w wh by the punish- 

ment is now d f m t f t y t p tation,' How- 

ever, betbpdtig t (dWs plural tbe 

learned Jud^ rt nlj 1 d d) t d bted t th m n any respect 

whatever. They are distinguished by a great flow of language, eminently 
spirited, impressive, and often felicitous; by any one judicial qualily they 
assuredly are not marked. A great magistrate, the seeond in England, 
travelling tbe second of its circuits, toread lectures upon what ought to be 
the law, which he is only Bwom to administer as it is ; and maiiug every 
chaise the vjhicle of unmeasured praises heaped upon one of the leaders 
of a well-k.iowu political party, is not a spectacle which the friends either 
of ths bench ar of the law can tal;e great delight in beholding. The 
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tLe principles, nay, fostered the very measureB of amendment bo 
long recommended, with boundless learning, and unwearied zeal, 
by the cliieft of tlie Liberal Party. But though Mr. Peel's conduct 
in leaving office might be regretted, it could not by any candid 
man be blamed ; neither could the grounds of it be misunder- 
stood; his resignation was widely different from Lord Melville's ; 
he could not with any regard to his character, or with any kind 
of consistency, have remained in office, at least in the Home 
Department, under one so pledged to the Catholics as Mr. Canning. 
Until this quest h Id b ttl d h's retirement from power 
eeemed almost u 1 bl th mpiss bil ty of his friends forming 

ds ; and his wish to do so 
th p blematical, as we are con- 
ything but doubtful ; for 
I has spoused the more liberal 

tc y of the late ehange, as it 

tl w Id ; and we have had no 

t 1 Btorj for the untying of 

t has nevei been pretended 
. m t tementa which hive been 

ta d g subsisted between the 
rb f the Oppo-ition previous to 

absurd esas^eration of all those eulogies, we are eonvinoed, must be far 
mora painful to the distinguiBhed in^vidual who is their aubjeot than to 
any other person ; if he is bepraised in respect of what he has done, he is 
also lauded for attempts not quite euoeessful ; and ha is openiy estoDed for 
what others did, and not a little for what has never been done by any one. 
"With reference to bia own share of the gain derived from this cironit, he 
may be tempted to say — 'Pesnmvm inimicorum genus lavdaforei^—hat of 
his panegjriet he may truly Bay — 'Satis eloquentia, aapientice pantat,' aa& 
may thus csplain how he has himself oontribnted to make of a great Advo- 
oat«, a very moderate Jndge. 
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lie Eaatei recess, the most groundless and even ridiculous charges 
were advanced of perfidy and intiigue during those holidays, 
sometimes against the Ministers, sometimes against the Opposition. 
That not an instant was lost in opening a communication with the 
chiefs of that party, when the former Administration had heen 
biwken up, is very certain ; and that such a step was as consistent 
with the purest honour and fair dealing in the one party, as it was 
with entire consistency in the other, and perfectly natural in hoti, 
no one who has honoured the preceding narrative with his attention 
can for a moment doubt. Great reluctance was, however, shown 
in the Opposition to take office. Some of the new Ministry were 
known to oppose the Catholic claims ; some of the leading Whigs 
felt it impossible to join them ofBci^y ; and this begot an unwil- 
Jingnesa in those who felt no such difficulties, to become membera 
of a Cabinet divided on so great a question, and likely to be 
opposed by so highly respected friends. 

Happily for the country, happily for their own reputation as 
Statesmen of firm, consistent, and manly character, those scruples 
were overcome, A Cabinet was formed, in which the liberal part 
of the former Ministry were cordially united with the leading men 
of the Opposition, and with two or three individuals not attached 
to the same views of policy, but whose very worst errors, as we 
must be allowed to call them, afforded, with their high stations, a 
security to the country against any rash and headlong attempts 
being made to bring about changes, which, if gradually effected, 
may yet remedy all the evils of our domestic situation. 

The Session opened with much of complaint, and somewhat of 
menace. We love not to dwell on painful recollections. We are 
willing to hope that calmer reflection may render the retrospect 
for ever as unnecessary as it is unpleasing In a lery short time, 
tie attacks upon the new Ministrj were left in the hands of those, 
of whom, wishing to speak with all possible respect, we may be 
permitted to say, that their weight in the country, and the place 
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they occupy in the anuah of ita Council, are proportioBed to their 
intniisic merits ; and that their adversaries must always feel con- 
tentment, if they should feel little pride, in being opposed to 
their hostility. 

The close of the Session was speedily followed hy the death of 
the Prime Minister, — too early for his country, though not for 
his own fame ; and the Sovereign, in stiict accordance with the 
universal desire of tlie people, directed the Government to he 
reconstructed upon the same principle as before. One change, 
thougb not in the Cabinet, attended this event ; the command 
of the army was again given to its most distinguished ornament, 
who never, in our opinion, should have for a day stooped from 
the loftier height he had scaled by his wisdom, his valour, and his 
brilliant fortune, to join in the little details and low intrigues of 
vulgar politics. We have said nothing of some of the Ministers 
who resigned ; but we suspect ihat no very deep affliction was 
sufiered by the country from their loss. After the very long period 
d ■ h" h ti h i li 1 ■ ffl tl ' 1 t Id h dl 



* In this country, we are often puzded with will, and shall, tcovld, should, 
and could, so we don't venture to auggest any alteration. 
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It must be evident to every person of ordinary understanding, 
and be admitted by any one of moderate candour, tbat, in the 
efiectual assistance -which some of the Opposition render to tke 
new Government, by taking part in it ofBcially, and the dism- 
terested, though necessarily less efficient, Jsupport which others 
give it out of place, nothing is done by either class inconsistent 
with the strictest notions of party principle, or which, tried by 
the most rigorous standard of party duty, could be found wanting. 
Suppose tSe whole principles and distribution of political pai-ties to 
have remained unaltered of late years, we affirm, nor indeed has 
it ever been in terms denied, tbat the late Coalition was framed 
on the most approved models Inown in the best times of our 
history. 

The only justification of pai'ty unions has always been found in 
their necessity, sometimes for curbing the influence of the esecu- 
tive power, sometimes for promoting certain other principles told 
by the members of such associations in common, and deemed by 
them essential to the good of the country. Men have, through 
ambition, or avarice, or the other forms of selfibhness, abused this 
privilege, or rather duty of public men ; -tbey have leagued them- 
selves together to extort better tei-ms from their Sovereign, then- 
opponents, or the public ; tbey have in reality been holding out 
and keeping together for some personal reasons, and not because 
they difi'ered from their adversaries, and agreed among themselves 
in holding certain opinions — but they were never yet shameless 
enough to avow such motives : their profligacy has always paid 
the homage to political virtue, of pretending to act together 
because they concurred in maintaining principles different from 
those of other parties. Even where the ground of contention 
seemed the most narrow, and reduced as it were to a mere personal 
point, they sedulously magnified this by all the powers of refining 
and sophistry, if tliey could put forward a lai'ger justification, and 
conceal the reason. Thus, when the great body "f the Whigs, in 
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an evil hour f r their publ c repuldt on and the r influence in the 
countrj JO ned L< d North iq'i Dst L rd Shelbume an 1 opposed 
the jeice wh oh tLej 1 ad so loDg been urgi g thej were far from 
adm tt ng that the mere aa mpt on of the Treaau j by o e ot 
the r number nst g^t d them to ti s 11 omene 1 tfep m h less 
that thej had sacrificed the r pr nc [ les on the Amet an Quest on 
to gratify the r sjleen aga n t a forn e lleague and obta the 
i gl est Stat on of po er The\ allege 1 th t the n w M n ter 
h d changed h p n pies up n the recogn t on of Amer can 
inJepen lence that he is resol ed to sc een Ind n del nquencj 
that he owed his elovat on to unconst tut onal lei gns enterta ned 
by the Court aga ubt all the greit part ea of the countrj for the 
P pose of govern ng more ab ol t h th ongh creat res of ts 
on It was the r ad ersar es \ ho harged them w tb pergonal 
mot es a d urge 1 as an a u. at on iga n t them that the a^ j " * 
ment of the Pr me M ster was the real cau e of their se e s on 
Does t not follow from such prnc[les rather s tn t a propos 
ton of the e ytame p rport that when a foly ot men o gnally 
culle led -mi banded IqI nst othe s ly a [ It al fa th n hold ng 
wh ch t d ffered f om them finds all 1 fferences at in end ind 
t ru er a 1 er 1 es a t ng uj ts ow n mu h cl er shed pr n pies 
a new 1 ne of conduct ought trt ghtway to be ] nrsued ' Co n 
mon honestj to the co ntry as well ao a regard for ia ns stency 
requ re that theie sho Id be an end f the Oppos t on when 
there s in end of the only d ers tv that calle 1 for t or ndeed 
conld justify t Whoever no 11 st 11 keep alu f n su 1 crc m 
stince and ontm e n Oppos t on when there a no longer iny 
publ groun 1 of 1 fieren e pla nly ad n ts h real n t es all 
long to ha e been personal and elh h howe er unn nglv ha 
m y 1 a e ar he 1 th m er th the pr fence of j n pie To 
th s harge t s man f at the Wh gs w uld have expose I them 
selves had they held b ch f om W Cann ng s part) whom they 
had no tang 1: le gr n 1 r'f d ffe ng th 
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B«t we may put the case still more strongly upon mere party 
grounds. Coalitions have ever been held allowabie, and some- 
times admitted to be the duty of statesmen, when necessary to 
fui-ther some great object of public good. To frame a strong 
Government in 1757, Lord Chattam's Ministry was formed out 
of every conflicting party ; and it can'ied the country to the 
highest pitch of glory. This precedent was cited by Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Burke in defence of the coalition with Lord North; and 
though the diversity of facts did not well justify the application, 
there can be no doubt of the principle m proof of which it was 
referred ta The coalition sought by many, to be effected between 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Pitt in 1784 and 1804, could only be grounded 
upon the necessity of giving the country a good and vigorous 
Government; and the junction of Lord Grenville and the "Whiga 
in 1804, and afterwards in office, was dictated, as it was trium- 
phantly defended, by their agi'eement on some great questions, and 
their disposition to sacrifice lesser points of opinion, and all per- 
sonal considerations, to the important object of promoting those 
grand principles in which they coincided. But in all these cases, 
and in none more than the last, there were various differences of 
principle ; not only were Whig and Tory, Alarmist and Reformer, 
to coalesce ; but duiing the war, and for the sake of carrying it on 
to a better issue, they who were the authors of it, were united 
with its constant and sturdy opponents. Yet all men approved 
of the union, because lesser things should yield to greater, and 
upon one or two great questions there was a fortunate concurrence 
of opinion. It would be very difficult, however, in the present 
case, to find the subject upon which the new allies did not agree 
—Catholic Question— Currency— Free Trade— Judicial Eeform— 
Foreign Policy — South American Independence — on all these Ihey 
had for years fought side by side ; on all these they had been 
combating together against the Ministers who lately resigned ; 
while, with the exception of Parhamentary Eeform, upon which 
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the members of the same party differed among themselves, there 
was not a siD^le practical point of dissension to be descried. Any 
two, almost any one of those great subjects was important enough 
to iustifv a union, even had the parties differed upon most of the 
others; but when the agreement extended over the whole, can 
anv man seriously maintain that it was not Uieir duty to coalesce, 
if thpir cordi il co operation could alone secure the success of their 
common pimtiples, and the exclusion from power of theii 
adversaries i 

It has been said, that there is in the Cabinet, as i 
an admixture of members unfavourable to the Catholic Claims, 
and rtports haie reached us of very strong, but not perhaps very 
well consideipd objecljons being taken on this head. Beside our 
forratr generi! argument, we shall content ourselves with two 
observations in reply. The first is, that three members in the 
whole Cabinet, and these in no way connected, either with the 
head of the Administration, or with the management of Irish 
affairs, do not alter the features of tolerance and liberality impressed 
upon it by the union which has created the rest of the body 
The other is, that such a criticism proceeds with a strange air from 
the ancient friends and associates of Mr. Fox, who, in 1783, took 
office with Lord Shelburne, differing from him, as he afterwards 
avowed, on many points, and extremely reluctant ever to join him, 
and with Lord Thurlow, whom he had all his life been opposing 
upon all points, and who had held the Great Seal during the 
American war. But still more marvellous is such a remark from 
any who held office in Mr. Fox's last Administration ! Is it really 
forgotten already how the Cabinet of 1806 was composed ! There 
was at its head Lord Grenville — the colleague and kinsman of Mr. 
Pitt — the main promoter of the first war, and instigator to the 
second — the author of the letter f« Bonaparte, which prolonged it 
from 1800 — the staunch enemy of reform — the avowed friend 
and protector of the WeUesleys in India. Against him were to 
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be set Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey, peacemakers, reformers, maaagere 
of Indian Impeachments. Then came Mr. Windham and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, the administrators of Mr. Burke's fury, as their new 
colleagues had often termed them, and going as much beyond the 
Grenvilles in hati'ed of peace, as they exceeded the Foxitea in fond- 
ness of war. It is true, that all these great men strenuously sup- 



oppose 1 by oil er nemhe a of the Cabinet, by Lord Ellenborough 
and by Lord '^ Id outh wl o e lormer accession to office had been 
e^j e'ls \ g on Jed upon h s 1 ost Ity to the question. Yet the 
ex ge es t the State n lu ed Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey to form 
par s of tl & Cab net, inhere the terest of Ireland was so little 
consulted that by common consent the subject was not to be men- 
tioned unless o de to b ng f rward a small measure, no sooner 
atten pfed than abandons 1 It s t uo, that one great and right- 
eous deed BBS done n spte of a 1 the divisions which variegated 
the aspect of th s not ey p e o of Ojbi net-making ; they abolished 
the Slave Trade; but not because they agreed upon this any more 
than upon those penal laws which they left unrepealed ; for Lord 
Sidmouth, Lord Moira, and Lord Fitzwilliam, were determined 
enemies of the measure, and Mr, Windham was perhaps the most 
zealous of all its antagonists, not to be a planter.* 

We hare been meeting the two opposite objections made to the 
late coalition, by two very different classes of adversaries, the High 
Tories, who exclaimed against it as an unnatural and unprincipled 
league for power, at the expense of constancy; and a few much 
respected members of the old "\yhig party, whose accusations were 
less precise, but who seemed to dislike it only because persons once 
their antagonists formed a branch of it ; an objection to which 

* It will not be supposed that we are painting the Administration of 
1808 as we ourselves view it: we are Ehowing in what light the facts 
wonld justify Its enemies in now representing if, upon tlie grounds on 
which Bome of its membGra are opposing the present QoTerninent. 
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every coaJition muat be equally liable The inf.\ser to all tiese 
atUckb la plim and smile The mcunsiatencj w uH inve 1 neii 
in men Dntinii ng the conflict whtn they i ere no lonf,er div td 
in then sentiments the nnnitural conduct would ha\e been t r 
men to ^ttl L tl eir mtural allies ind jo n then naturil enemiei 
the diaregdrd of pnnutle would ha^e been th wn bj thoac wlo 
6acnfii.ed their public duty to pei'sonal views anl regardle f. of 
then pledged opinions sought the gratifii-ation ot personil leelings 
not the less personal nor the more amnble because they i^ere 
those of hatred, jealousy, or vexation. 

But suppose we come down to a more humble level in the 
argument, and listen to the suggestion, why did the Whigs join 
Mr. Canning, when, by holding out, they must have occasioned a 
total change! We are ht from being satisfied that such a change 
was preferable to the united Ministry ■ we are sure the union was 
mo pth h untry 11 as to the court; but we 

ans h q tl as is p nd after the manner of our 

nat by p p n nt, a other — What was to hinder 

Mr. m n ng h a oUeagues, and submitting to 

fill a cond p ubm n wh h the Whigs would then have 

fore d h m und h m disappointed in the estimate 

hehd mJ hnwa f found that all their regard 

for h mm p P d t overcome their selfish lust 

of p m t« h Ifish hatred of him, had he 

not a d h d refer any government which 

perp d ti Th n uppose he had been driven 

out ffi h ban his rejoining his former eol- 

lea n p b y f h nion effecting at court the 

doi p y h h d h d so little moderation as to 

gai n w h an so little regard for its long 

pro p pect in the country 1 Aa for 

the h h b ed, it may be spoken of, but 

it s b d b e ; we allude to the Whigs 
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joimng those ministers who had resigned, and uniting with them 
in opposing their liberal colleagues. We at once pronoune« so 
prodigious an inconsistency impossihle. It would have been aban- 
doning all their principles either to storm tie government, or spite 
a former opponent, wkose recent conduct upon all great questions 
of policy they had loudly applauded. It was as impossihle for 
tliem to think of such a course, as it now would be for those most 
eminent and respected individuals, whose alienation from the 
government we join the wliole country in deploring, to unite them- 
selves with men, whom they differ from upon every question of 
publii, poliLj, and ti- seek with them the overthrow of a Mmiatry, 
ill whose pnnciples they profesi. 

In the remarks which we have made, nothing, we tru'it, has 
escaped us, tending te evince the leist.disiespcct for the principles 
ot party, so essential to the e-vistence of i free government 
Tho'ie atfochmenls ansing from sitnilanty of pnnciple, are in truth 
the very ground work of our aigument Thev have m ill good 
times, and among the best men, been held pure and patnotic bonds 
of union ; honourable to tbe individuals, profitable to the common- 
wealth. Nevertheless, it is impossihle to deny, that in proportion 
as tke body of the people become more enlightened, and take a 
more constant interest in the management of their own affairs, 
such combinations becoming less necessaiy, lose somewhat of the 
public favour; and we believe that at no period of our history^ 
did, what is called 'Patty,' enjoy less popularity and etert less 
influence with the bulk of the community. It may indeed be 
affirmed with safety, that the efforts and the personal weight of 
individuals, have, of late years, done far more to keep ali\e the 
power and authority of Parties, than the influence of party has 
done for the protection of their particular members, A new cast- 
ing also of political sects has taken place ; the distinctions, and 
almost the names, of Loyalist and Jacobin, Whig and Tory, Court 
and Country Faction, are fast wearing away. Two great divisions 
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of the commuDify will, in all hielihocd, soon be far more gene- 
rally known ; iheZibaal and flie Ilhheral -nho iviil imde, but 
we may be sure most une-ju'illy, the sufTiages of the Nition 

Ifor is it in name cnly thit this airangemeut will be new , the 
people will be difter^ntly distntuted the co^htion, wlii:.h hts been 
gradually forming among the public men who=e personal respect 
and ffiutual confidence has hiought about sr fortunate a union, 
extends to the commumtj at lT.rg<> Some of the filder questions, 
by which Whig and Turj weie -nont to be diTided, retam all their 
important ; but, upon the>e, the Liberal party, of whatever deno- 
mination, are well igreed Indeed, it used to be a saying of Mr 
Wilberforce, when he reg'.ided the importance rf those questions, 
compared with the oiie= thej still diflLred ibout, that he wculd 
not answer to the name of Torj , ccnveying thereby, as that great 
man is wont, a lesson of hia mild wisdom with the relish of 
attractive and harmless wit The only conse:iiience with respect 
to doctrines which such a junction can produce, is likely to be 
beneficial both to the State and to the progress of sound opinion 
Extremes will be avrided, alterations in our system will bo 
gradual; and the only nsk ishich the existence oi the meisurea 
of a Liberal Government could run, will be avoided— thit of a 
reaction against them,— when it is distinctlj perceived by all men, 
that we are governed bi individuals, whose gieat parts are under 
the control of sound discretnn, and whose conduct v-, in all things, 
tempered with the modeiation of practical wisdom 
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SPEECH IN THE HOUSE OF COMMOSS, 
APRIL 5, 1830, 
0« tht "Bill to Btfal the Civil JlittiMitia affeeting BrilisK- 
born Subjects professing the Jewish Eeligion." 

I, spile of It. pralW "W* -yl"""- «"■' ("■• "">'" '"' 
0.to,d)has .ttomplod-Ithtak in v.in-lo dr., between ta 
ca.6 and the Eoman Catholic meature before the Home dnnng tie 
la,t Se»ion of P«tliam.i.t, I «u.t that we .hall not have to forego 
the vole, of many of llioM hon. Gentlemen who in the la.1 Se«,.on 
were oppo.ed to the conce..ion of the Catholie claim.. Indeed, 
many of tho.e Gentlenren will be pr.clnded, by the eonr.. they 
then toolt, liom offering any opposition to the present meuure. 
The general principle of religion, toleration wa. involved m the 
,.e.tion of l..t year, as it is now : bnt met of tho.e Gentlemen 
who voted a«in!t the Koman Catholic, declared in favour of thi. 
general principle, only they fonnd that there were special eircnm- 
st.nce. which took the c.se of the Boman Catholic, out of the 
pale of that principle. En', Sir, there are no snch circnm.tanee. 
here. In thi. in.tancc, there is no foreign power to be feared. 
There i. no divided allegiance threatening the Stat^-there are no 
bnlls-lhere are no indnlgcncies-there are no d.spens.t.on.-ther. 
is no priesthood exercising an ahsolnte authority over the con- 
science, of tho.e who are under their sphitnal control— there are 
no agitators rou.ing and exdting the people to a c«n,«, contrary 
to all good government— there .re no aiaoeiation. M.emblmg, or 

H.n.»d'. P.rllau...t«y D.h.t«, U ..ri.i vol. .»» 18B0, p. 130S-1SU. 
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clnrged with asspmbhng for iLe pmpose of assuming a power 
ivl 111 ought onh to behng to legilly recognized f inctionanes— 
there are no mobs disciphneJ tj their task -ind aln ost m the 
rej^ilirtran iigof arms -there is no rent levied with the leguht 
it\ of a li\ It w )s the fashion last year to declaim iboiit a go 
\«nment thit jieldci to clam r cpp bition or threats haung 
1 tr-\<,d the si redness of ts offi e but there can le none su li 
1 en. for eien tioie most opposed to thi j recent measure cannot 
deny that the Jews hive boine then lepiivations loig m silence 
aid IIP 1 ow coraj h ning witl mildnpss and decen y As a con 
trast to this the Roman Catholics were always lescribed is an 
inanuiting lestless cunning vittchful sect ever on the search 
how they might increase their powei and tl e number ot thar sect 
pressmgforcomerUiu ei ery possible way and och withheld by 
the want of power from follcwing u] then anuent lersecutons 
But the sect with which we now have to deal are even more prone 
to monopolize their religion than the ofliers are to propagating the 
Catholic faith. Never has such a thihg been heard of as an attempt 
on the pai-t of the Jews to gain proselytes ; and we may conclude, 
that with such rites and forms as belong to their faith, it could 
scarcely be expected by any one that a scheme of proaeivtism 
could succeed with them. Be that, however, as it may, it is a 
thing at which they never appear to have aimed. On the con- 
trary, they have always discouraged such an idea. Let the history 
of England be examined, and it will fiirnish topics enough against 
the Catholics. Those who have looted for such things have 
always found enough to tali about ^ to the crimes they have 
committed: the fires in Smithfield---the Gunpowder Plot— the 
Seven Bishops— have always afforded copious matter upon which 
to launch out in infective against the Catholics. But with respect 
to the Jews, the history of England affords events exactly oppo- 
%te : its pagPs, as to these people, are made up of wrongs suffered 
and injunes endured hy Ihem, witho ,t a trace of any wrong or 
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injury committed in return ; they are mada up, from tie beginning 
to the end, of atrodoua cruelties inflicted on tie one hand, and 
grieyoits privations endured for conscience-sake on the other. 
"With respect to all Christian sects, their changes of situation have 
always afforded scope for charges of mutual recrimination against 
one another ; but every one allows tie side on which tie balance 
between the Jew and tlie Christian is weighed down. As to the 
opposition offered to this BiU by my hon. friend, I am at a loss to 
see on what he has grounded it, unless he takes tie broad prin- 
ciple, that no one who is not a Christian is to be entrusted with 
power, as bis rule of action ; I am at a loss to see how he can refuse 
his assent to or oppose this measure without throwing himself open 
to the charge of inconsistency. If this Bill, like the Roman Ca- 
tholic one of last Session, is to bo opposed, it is condemning the 
strong and the weak, the yiolent and (he patient, the proselyting 
and tie esdusiye, tie poHtical and the religious. If tiis is the 
course that is to be taken for our guide, persecution will never 
want an excuse, and the wolf will ever be able to invent a pretence 
to bear down and destroy the lamb. If this is to be tie masim 
set up for our land-mark, it will soon appear that every thing may 
he a reason with the aggressor, as every thing is shown to be a 
crime in the aggressed. In all the opposition that was lately 
evinced against the Catholics, it was never once assumed or pre- 
tended that the opposition was religious; it was political, and 
nothing else. "When the object was to escite ill blood and rancour 
in the country — when red-hot speeches and tub-sermons went forth 
on the subject, the people were told that the question was, whether 
they should be compelled to worship stocks and stones, instead of 
the true God ? But this was a point of view never alluded to by 
the more distinguished and candid opponents of the Catholic 
claims. I myself remember having heard the Earl of Eldon 
-'eclare that it was not on religious but on political grounds, that 
he was opposed to the measure. The question just at that time 
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under consideratioE was that of Transubstantiation ; and the noble 
and learned Lord observed that it was not because the Catholics 
believed in the real presence that they were objected to, but that 
being the test by which they were kept out, they were through 
that kept out, because they were not good subjects. But now the 
whole case is changed. Political objection k fairly given up ; and 
in its place religious persecution is avowed. In all that my hon. 
friend, the member for Oxford, has offered to the House, I have 
traced but two political objections ; and neither of them appears to 
me to be entitled t« the weight which my hon. friend would giv« 
to them. The first political argument that my hon. friend has 
adduced agmnst this measure ia, that the Jews of tbiscountry are 
more attached to their nation— wandering and scattered as they 
are over the face of the earth— than they are to the people of 
England. The only answer that I shall offer to this, is, that at all 
events it is exceedingly unfair to lay down this as an objection till 
we have tried the experiment whether, by making Englishmen of 
them, they will not become members of the community. Tdl that 
has been done, all we can say is, that as long as they are not English, 
men they are nothing but Jews. The other objection of my hon. 
friend appears to me to be more extraordmary still. He says that 
if this measure be grantetl, the power of the Jews will be such that 
they will come into Parliament in a much greater number than is 
proportioned to their relative number in the country, and the con- 
sequence of tiiis will be to destroy the present system of represen.- 
tation, which will be rendered odious to the people, and a refsna 
in Pariiament must ensue. All that I can see in this argument is, 
that the Jews will not get into Parliament, because we are labour- 
ing under a bad system of representation. At all events, the sys- 
tem that we have at present must be either good or bad. If tiie 
system is bad, it is evident that the sooner we get rid of it the 
better. If the system is good, why should we complain of that to 
which it naturally tends i These objections seem to be the only 
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political objections that my hon. friend has urged against the mea- 
sure now before the House, and all the rest may be characterised 
as purely religious persecution. But even when my hon. friend 
has brought himself to that, he does not pretend to say that he 
opposes the Bill because the religion of the Jews is dangerous. 
No such pretence is put forth at all. No such outcry as that raised 
last session is heard now. The opposition which has made its 
appearance now is, if I may use the phrase without giving offence 
to my hon. friend, nothing but the offal— nothing but the leavings 
of the intolerance which was so abundant last year. All that tho 
House has been t«ld is, that the Jews are not Christians, and that 
therefore they must not hare power. But this has not been 
declared openly and ingenuously, as it once was. Formerly the 
persecution of the Jews was at least consistent. The thing was 
made complete once by taking away their property, their liberty, 
and their lives. My hon. friend is now equally vehement as to 
taking away their political power ; and jet, no donbf, he would 
shudder at'what such a measure would really take away. The 
only power that my hon, friend seems to wish to deprive the Jews 
of is to consist in maces, gold chains, and skins of parchment, with 
pieces of was danghng at the ends of them. But he is leaving 
them all the things that bestow real power. He allows them to 
have property, and in these times property is power, mighty and 
overwhelming power — he allows them to have knowledge, and 
knowledge is no less power. Then why is all this power poisoned 
by intolerance ! Why is the Jew to have the power of a principal 
over his clerk — of a master over his servant — of a landlord over 
his tenant ! Why is he to have all this, which is power, and yet 
to be deprived of the feir and natural consequences of this power i 
Why, having conceded all this, is my hon. friend afterwards to 
turn round and say, " You shall have all these real effects and 
advantages of your situation, but in the fair sequence of their pos- 
session, you shall be crippled and borne down." As things now 
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stand, a Jew may be the richest man in England— he may possess 
the whole of London — his interest may be the means of raising 
this party or depressing that— of making East-India directors, or 
sending members into Parliament — the influence of the Jew may 
be of the first consequence ia a war which shall be the means of 
shaking all Europe to its centre. His power may come into play 
in assisting or retarding the greatest plans of the greatest Princes ; 
and yet, with all this confessed, acknowledged, undenied, my hon. 
friend would haye them deprived of power ! If, indeed, my hon. 
friend would have things thus arranged, I would put a question to 
him thus :— Does he not think tbat wealth confers power ! If it do, 
can he be prepared to say that the Jews shall not have power? If it 
do not, where are we to draw the line 3 How are we to permit all 
the consequences of their wealth but one 1 I cannot conceive the 
nature of an argument that is to bear out such a position. If it 
was to be full and entire persecution, after the consistent example 
of our ancestors, I could understand it. If we were called on to 
revert to the days, when, as a people, they were pillaged — when 
their warehouses were torn down— when their every right was 
sacrificed, the thing would he comprehensible. But this is a deli- 
cate persecution, with no abstract rule for its guidance. As to the 
matter of right, if the word "legal" is to be attached to it, I am 
bound to acknowledge that the Jews have no legal right to power ; 
but in the same way, 300 years ago, they had no legal right to 
be in England ; and 600 years ago they had no right to the teeth 
in their heads : but if it is the moral right we are to look at, I say, 
that on every principle of moral obligation, I hold that the Jew has 
a right to political power. Every man has a right to all that may 
conduce to his pleasure, if it does not inflict pain on any one else. 
This is one of the broadest maxims of human nature, and I cannot 
therefore see bow its supporters can be fairly called upon to defend 
it— the <miis probandi lies, not on the advocates of freedom, but on 
the advocates of restraint. Let my hon. friend first show that 
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there is some danger — some iojurj to the State, likely to arise 
from tlie admission of the Jews, and then will be the time to call 
upon us to answer the case that he has made out. Till such an 
argument, Tiowever, is fully made out, I ahaJ] contend for the moral 
right of the Jews. That they wish to have access to tlie privilege 
of sitting in Parliament has already been shown ; it now remains 
to show that some harm is calculated to result from tJiat admis- 
sion. Unless this is shown, the refusal is neither more nor less thaii 
persecution. My kon. friend put a different interpretation upon 
the particular word I have used ; hut the meaning will still remain 
the same ; and when we come to define the- sense, it must be 
found, that we are only quibbling about a word. Any person may 
build a theory upon phrases ; with some, perhaps, burning would 
be persecution, while the screwing of thumbs would not be perse- 
cution ; others may call the screwing of thumbs persecution, and 
deny the justice of that expression when used to whipping. But 
according to my impression, the infliction of any penalties on account 
of religious opinions, and on account of religious opinions alone, is 
generally understood as coming within the meaning of the term, for 
all the puiposes of political argument It is as much persecution in 
principle as an auto da /e, the only difference is in degree. Defin- 
ing persecution, then, as I do, I cannot conceive any argument to be 
adduced in favour of the mildest degree of this injustice, which, 
logically speaiing, though not morally, indeed, might not be used 
with equal force in favour of the most cruel infiictions from similar 
motives. I have to make my apology for having occupied so much 
of the time of the hon. gentlemen present ; but I could not refrain 
from making known my sentiments to this House of Commons, 
which has done more for the rights of conscience than any Parlia- 
ment that ever sat. Its sessions of 1828 and 1829 have been 
marked by a glorious course in favour of religious liberty; and I 
hope that, before our separation, this Session of 1830 will put the 
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finishing hand to tbat wort ivhidi so many great and good men 
wist to see accomplished, but wiiich cannot be, till this most desi- 
rable measure shall be carried into effect. 

KoTE. In his speech on this subject, which followed, Sir James MacJDtosh 
Baid, " The speech which they had herrd from his Honourable and Learned 
Friend was one which, he had no doubtj would make ifa fall impression on 
the House, it being every way worthy of the name he bore." 
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On the Presentation of a Petition from West India. Planters, and 
others interested in Property in the West Indies. 

If the petitioners who asl; for compensation, and if the noble 
Marquis who presented the petition, and the hoc. Member who 
spoke last but one, had confined themselves to the subject of com- 
pensation, he should not have thought it necessary to say one word 
OE the subject. He thought^he believed the public also thought 
—that compensation ought to be given. He agreed with the noble 
Lord and the hon. Gentleman, and he agreed, too, with the peti- 
tioners, that whenever slavery was extinguished, all the loss of pro- 
perty which might arise should be made good by the Government. 
He agreed in this opinion, not because he agreed with what fell 
from the hon. Member for Dumfries, which, by the by, he did not 
understand, about the compact of society. He did not see from 
that species of metaphysical argument how protection for property 
was necessary ; but it was found by experience that it was bad for 
mea that property should not bp secured, and that great inconve- 
Eience resuiied from violating property, and on that ground, it wa3 
said, that men ought to have their property protected. After the 
public had declared, by Acts of Pariiament, that men should ba 
property, after they had been bought and sold, deposited as pledges, 
and made to answer for dowers, great inconvenience would result 
from taldng away that species of property, and the masters and 
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o«iiers cuglit t) ht eompen'^ated He dedarcd, that Le thouglit, 
in wimmon witt m^=t of tho^e wlio petitionpd the Hcuse, that 
sl-nPiv ought to he es.tlngm^h«d , hut he and the petitionee all 
conttmpktid on its extinction gnmg a reasonahle compensit.on 
to the ^l^ste^3 of slaves It therefore the noble Lord ind the 
hon bentleman had confined them'ielves to comppnsation, which 
he admitted «as just, he should not have and one word on the 
suhjea , but tJiey had mingled other matters with that whi.h he 
always wished to aee separated from it He 13:1 eed that e\ygp 
ration Lould not do any good and he r,gretttd, is mui_h a= the 
noble Lord and the hon Mimber toi Dnmfrie-., that either angei or 
exa^jgeration should ha(e bt.on dispU}ed on eith r sid? It wis a 
chaige against the petitions for the abolition, that they were all 
got up under the influence of the Anti-Slavery Society. The peti- 
tions were got up under that influence — was that extraordinary S 
Who should inform the people of England, busily employed in 
their own domestic occupations, of what occurred in the West 
Indies, if some such Society did not undertake the task ? But the 
influence the Society possessed was over the public mind. It had no 
other. It appealed to the public reason. It had no monopoly of 
the public Press. Its reports and proceedings were open to cavil 
and objection. The periodical literature was as much in the hands 
of the West Indians as their opponents. Magazines and Reviews 
were on their side ; of celebrated works, he believed that The Quar- 
terly Review had always been in their favour. He did not believe 
that there was one of those periodical publications which were most 
read— he meant the newspapers— he did not believe that there was 
one of the London newspapers that was fully and completely on the 
side of the abolitionists. The organs of the West-India body were 
as numerous as those of the other side, and their funds jvere at 
least equal to those of the Anti-Slavery Society. It was not long 
ago that the West-India body gave as much to one writer as the 
Anti-Slavery Society received and employed in a year. The feet 
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was, that the West Indn I o !y ^v is ii tlie w roDg All men were 
active to embrace the opposite opinion Thej hid been progrea 
sively gaining ground ai d all the eff jrta ot the "W est In i ins hid 
foiled to stem the tide of public opinion They had been trying 
since 1802, and were earned further und further awaj eierj year 
from t]ieir object. The pulh feehn^^ -sircp that time had ebfed 
and flowed somewhat but, on the whole it had been much 
ati-engthened. After even" ebb it b-id onlv lun upwards with 
double vigour. Itreqmied thit slavery shoul 1 be aloh^hed it 
required, in the interest of the West- Indians themselves, as well as 
in the interest of the slaves, and in the interest of the country 
generally, that the question should he brought to a speedy conclu- 
sion, and that the slaves should be emancipated. The petitions, it 
was said, were violent; hut, though nobody supposed violence was 
good, what good cause had escaped being disfigured by violence I 
The Christian religion itself at its origin was disfigured by many 
pious frauds, and fanatics then abounded. Such was the case, too, 
at the Eeformation, and much violence was instrumental ia bring- 
ing it to a conclusion. For his part, he did not charge the West- 
India body with the caiumnj that was. uttered against the 
abolitionists. The body, he knew, contamed many honourable 
men, who were free fiom all suspicion of such a charge, and who 
scouted as much as any honourable men could, those people 
who lived by slanler and tril d m vi lent abuse aiid in whom the 
ideas of calumny and their Jinner were m ef anbl^ assoc ated 
He would do justi e to the W est In liin an 1 1 t them do justice 
to their <"pp nents Lei neither party recnminate any Ion£rer 
Let them all consider the matter like statesmen ind leg olalors 
Let tliera ask themselies wis there any evil and wa there a 
remedy for it 2 Were they the [eopli,wlo ought to ajjlythe 
remedy, anJ was tl is the tjme' It tl i we e tl e t me in 1 they 
were the pe pie h would njl re tl ein to apply the remedy 
He saw that tl ere were many d fticult es in tl e \ ay of it b t he 
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tliougLt those difficulties wuuU readily vanish if tie subject were 
taken up bj statesmen of a cupacious intellect and resolute heart. 
TJie statesmen who had lately taken office were of that character : 
in them he had great confidence, and he bad no doubt that they 
would bring forward the (question in a pi'oper manner. When it 
was brought forward, he, for one, wished that it should be with a 
view to fcxtingaish the system of slavery ; but he wished it brought 
forward carefully, with temperance, avoiding all causes of irritation, 
and all (ioleuce of language ; he wished the question looked at as 
H whole, and that it should be discussed with a sincere desire to 
come to a calm and deliberate decision, and to do every interest 
justice. 
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ON PAELIAMEiS'TARY' REFORM* 

Makch 2, 1S31. 

In the adjourned DelxtU on the motion, "that haoe he given to 
I/ring in a Bill to amend the Bepnaentaliou of tkt people of 
England and Wales." 

It is a circumstance, Sir, of happy augury for the measure before 
tlie House, that almost all those who have opposed it have declared 
themselvea altogether hostile to the principle of Reform. Two 
JlemheiB, I think, have professed, that though they disapprove of 
the plan now submitted to us, they yet conceive some alteration 
of the Representative system to be advisable. Yet even those 
Gentlemen have used, as far as I have observed, no arguments 
which would not apply as strongly to the most moderate change, 
as to that wliich has been proposed by his Majesty's Government 
I s.iy, Sir, that I consider this as a circumstance of happy augury. 
For what I feared was, not the opposition of those who shrink 
from all Reform, — hut the disunion of reformers. I knew, that 
during three months every reformer had been employed in con- 
jecturing what the plan of the Government would be. I knew, that 
every reformer had imagined in his own mind a scheme differing 
doubtless in some points from that which my noble friend, the 
Paymaster of the Forces, has developed. I felt therefore great 
apprehension that one person would be dissatisfied with one 
part of the Bill, that another person would be dissatisfied with 
another part, and that thus our whole strength would be wasted 

• Hanaard, SJ Reriea. Vol. ii. 1830-31, p. 1190-1206. 
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ill iLiternal dissensions. That apprehension is now at an end. 1 
have seen witli delight the perfect concord which prevails among 
iiil who deserve the name of reformers in this House, and I trust 
ihat I may consider it as an omen of the concord which will 
picvail among reformers throughout the country. I will not, Sir, 



t present espress any opmion as 



to the details of the Bill; hut 



g during the last twenty-four hours, given the most diligent 
cojisiileration to its general principles, I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a wise, noble, and com-prehensive measure, skilfully 
fj'amed for the healing of great distempers, for the securing ai 
oijce of the public liberties and of the public repose, and for the 
reconciling and knitting together of all the orders of the State. 
n K. hon Bnr jnet (Sir John "Walsh) who has just sat down his 
tol 1 U8 thit the Mini'itera hav attempted to unite two inc nsistent 
innciples m one aborts e mei'iure He think' if 1 under tand 
hun rightly that they oujcht either to leive the repre-'entative 
8\<itcm such as it is or to maVe it ^>mmetii al I thinl Sir that 
thej would have acted unwisely if the\ hil talen eithei of these 
ecursts Their piiiieiple is pUin ntionil ani consistent It is 
this,— to admit the midile cla=s to ■\ large -md direct "hare m the 
Representation, without any violent shock to the institutions of our 
country {hear.'] I understand those cheei's— but surely the 
Gentlemen who utter them will allow, that the change made in 
our institutions by this measure is far less violent than that which, 
according to the hon. Baronet, ought to be made if we mate any 
Reform at all. I praise the Ministers for not attempting, under 
existing circumstances, to make the Representation uniform— I 
praise them for not effacing the old distinction between the towns 
and the counties,— for not assigning Members to districts, according 
to the American practice, by the Rule of Three. They have done 
all that was necessary for the removing of a great practical evil, 
and no more than was necessary. I consider this. Sir, as a 
practical question. I rest mj opinion on no genera! theory of 
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goveramenlr— I distruit ■ill ^eueral tLcunes of g ^ernnieBt. I will 
not pc sitively oaj that there is anj form of politj w hich may not, 
under some con enable circumatance'' be the be^t possible, I 
believe that there are Bocieties m which erer\ man may safely be 
admitted to v te [Aeij- ] Gentlempu raaj cheer but such is my 
Of mion 1 say '^lr that there are countries m wh cl the condition 
(f tl p hbo ir ng (lasses w such that they may safelv be intmated 
tl the 1 ^bt cf electing Members of the Legshture. If the 
hborers of Enj^land were in th'it state in which I from my soul, 
wi h tD see tl em — if emilo3ment were always plentiful, wages 
alwijshigb f >od always cheap — if a large family were considered 
net IS an encumbrance but as a blesi ng — the pnncipal objections 
to Universal Suffrage would, I think, be removed. Universal 
Suffrage exists in the United States without producing any very 
fiightful consequences ; and I do not believe, that the people of 
those States, or of any part of the world, are in any good quality 
naturally superior to our own countrymen. But, unhappily, the 
lower orders in England, and in all old countries, ate occasionally 
in a state of great distress. Some of the causes of this distress are, 
I fear, be3'ond the control of the Governraenti We tnow what 
effect distress produces, even on people more intelligent than the 
great body of the laboring classes can possibly be. We know 
that it makes even wise men irritable, unreasonable, and credu- 
lous—eager for immediate relief — heedless of remote consequences. 
There is no quackery in medicine, religion, or politics, which may 
not impose even on a powerful mind, when that mind has been 
disordered by pain or fear. It is therefore no reflection on the 
lower orders of Englishmen, who are not, and who cannot in the 
nature of things be highly educated, to say that distress produces 
on them its natural effects, those effects which it would produce 
on the Americans, or on any other people, — that it blunts their 
judgment, that it inflames their passions, that it makes them 
prone to believe those who flatter them, and to distrust those who 
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would serve them. For the sake, therefore, of the whole society, 
for the sake of the labouring classes them'.elves, I hold it to l>e 
ciearly expedient, that in a country like this, the right oi suftrige 
should depend on a pecuniary qualiftcation E\ery argument, 
Sir, which would injuce me to Dpycse Unnersal =iuftrdge induces 
me to support the measure «hi:.h is n w before \i= 1 oppose 
Universal SufTtigp because I thmk thit it would jr Jiice a 
destructive revolut n I support th s measure because I im sure 
that it is our bpst security -igamst a revolut on Thu nol le Pay- 
master of the F ices hmted delicately ndeed an! rpmotily, at 
this subject He spoke of tie dangei of lisapjoiiting the 
expectations of tie n^ti n and for th s he wis hargei with 
threatening the House. Sir, m the year 1817, the late Lord 
Londonderry proposed a suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. 
On that occasion he told the House, that, unless the measures 
which he recommended were adopted, the public peace could not 
be preserved. Was he accused of threatening the House! 
Again, in the year 1819, he brought in the bills known by the 
name of the Six Acts. He then told the House, that, unless tie 
executive power were reinforced, all the institutions of the country 
would be overturned by popular violence. Was he then accused 
of threatening the House ? Will any Gentleman say, ihat it is 
parliamentary and decorous to urge the danger arising from 
popular discoBtent as an argument for severity ; but that it is 
unparliamentarj and indecorous to urge that same danger as an 
argument for conciliatory measures? I, Sir, do entertain great 
apprehension for the fat« of my country. I do in my conscience 
- believe, that unless this measure, or some similar measure, ha 
speedily adopted, great and terrible calamities wdll befal us. 
Entertaining this opinion, I think myself bound to stat« it, not as 
a threat, but as a reason. I support this measure 
of Iteforra : but I support it still more as a measure of c 
lion. That we may exclude those whom it is necessary to exclude. 
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we must admit those wliom it ni^y be safe to admit. At present, 
we oppose tlie scliemea of revolutionists with only one half, with 
only one quarter of our proper force. We say, and we say 
justly, that it is not by mere numbers, but by property and 
intelligence, that the nation ought U> he governed. Yet, saying 
this, we exclude from all share in the government vast masses of 
property and intelligence, — vast numbers of those who are most 
interested in presenting tranquilUty, and who know best how to 
preserve it. We do more. We drive over to the side of revolu- 
tion those whom we shut out from power. la this a time when 
the cause of law and order can spare one of it.=* natural allies ? My 
noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, happily described the 
effect which some parts of our representative system would produce 
on the mind of a foreigner, who had heard much of our freedom 
and gi-eatness. If, Sir, I wished to make such a foreigner clearly 
understand what I consider as the great defects of our system, I 
would conduct him through that great city which lies to the north 
of Great Russell-street and Oxford-street, — a city superior in size 
and in population to the capitals of many mighty kingdoms; and 
probably superior in opulence, intelligence, and general respecta- 
bility, to any city in the world. I would conduct him through 
that interminable succession of streets and squares, all consisting 
of well-built and well-furnished houses. I would make him 
b th > "ir f th 1 p 1 th d f w 11 pp ■ ted 
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principle, that no person wLo liad less than 1 50^ a year 
should contribute, I should not be surprised to find, that one-half 
in number and value of the contributors had no votes at all ; and it 
would, beyond all doubt, be found, that one-fiftieth pact in number 
and value of the con tiibti tors had a largei' share of the representa- 
tion than the other forty-nine fiftietbs. This is not government by 
property. It is government by certain detached poilicns and 
fragments of property, selected ii'om the rest, and preferred to the 
rest, on no rational principle whatever. To say that such a system 
is ancient is no defence. My bon. friend, the member for the 
TTniversity of Oxford (Sir R. Inglis), challenges us to show, that 
the Constitution was ever better than it is. Sir, we are legislators, 
not antiquaries. The question for ua is, not whether the Constitu- 
tion was better formerly, but whether we can make it better now. 
In fact, however, the system was not in ancient times by any 
means so absurd as it is in our age. One noble Lord (Lord 
Stormont) has to-night told us, that the town of Aldborough, 
ivhich he represents, was not larger in the time of Edward I. than 
it is at present. The Ene of its walls, he assures us. may still be 
ti'aced. It is now built up to that line. He argues, tliei'efore, 
that, as the founders of our representative institutions gave Mem- 
bers to Aldborough when it was as small as it now is, those who 
would disfranchise it on account of its smallness have no right to 
say, that they are recurring to the original principle of our repre- 
sentative institutions. But does the noble Lord remember the 
change which has taken place in the country during the last five 
centuries? Does he remember how much England has grown in 
population, while Aldborough has been standing still 9 Does he 
consider, that in the time of Edward I. this part of the island did 
EOt contain two millions of inhabitants ? It now contains nearly 
fourteen millions, A hamlet of the present day would have been 
a place of some importance in the time of our early Pacliaments. 
Aldborough may be absolutely as considerable a place as ever. 
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But compared witli tlie kingdom it is much less considerable by 
the ncHel^ids onn showing tbin when it hr^t elected bmgesse« 
My bon friend the member tir the Uw lersity of Oxf id bas 
coUetteJ nuni rout, instan es ot the ijrdnnj whub the kii gs and 
nobles anciently eierused, Icth over this House and o>ei the 
electors It m not stiange, that in times nben nothing was held 
sacred the rights of the people m 1 of the Itepresentati7e8 of the 
people sbouli not Live been hell sacied Ibe proLced ngf wb Ji 
m^ hon fiiend has mentioned n^ m re proit that bj the anuent 
constitution of the realm this House ought to be i tool of the 
Iv tig and of the anstoiracy than the Bt,ni,voItnces ind the SI ip 
m n > piove their own legUity , or thin tl os unjustifialle 
arre ts nh cb took ph e ku^ oftet the rat ficatim of the great 
Chaiter and even *tter tbo Petiti n of Rght prove that the 
"abject was not anupntJy entitled to his personal libertj We 
(ilk ot the wisdom of our ance. tors — and in one resj eet it lewt 
they were wiser than ne They legishted frr their own times 
They looted it the En^'land wbuh wis lefure them Thej did 
n t th nk it nei.eH-<ary to give twice as rainy Members to loik as 
tbej giie t London beciuse ^ork hid b«en the cip tal of 
Britain in the time of Constantius Chlorus ; and they would have 
been amazed indeed if they bad foreseen, that a city of more than 
a hundred thousand inhabitants would be left without Representa- 
tives in the nineteenth centurj-, merely because it stood on ground 
which, in the thirteenth century, bad been occupied by a few huts. 
They framed a representative system, which was not indeed 
without defects and irregularities, but which was well adapted to 
the state of England in their time. But a great revolution took 
place. The character of the old corporations changed. New 
forms of property came into existence. New portions of society 
rose into importance. There were in our rural districts rich 
cultivators, who were not freeholders. There were in our capital 
rich traders, who were not liverymen. Towns shrank into villages. 
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Villages swelled iuto cities larger tlian the London of the Plan- 
tagenets. Unhappily, while the natural growth of society went 
on, the artificial polity continued unchanged. The ancient form 
of the repreSL-ntation remained ; and precisely because the form 
remained, the spirit departed. Then came that pressure almost to 
bursting — the new wine in the old bottles — the new people under 
the old institutions. It is now time for us to pay a decent, a 
rational, a manly reverence to our ancestors — not by superstitiously 
adhering to what they, under other circumstances, did, but by 
doing what they, in our circumstances, would have done. All 
history is full of revolutions, produced by causes similar to those 
which are now operating in England. Aportion of the community 
which had been of no account, expands and becomes strong. It 
demands a place in the system, suited, not to its former weakness, 
but to its present power. If this is granted, ill is well If this is 
refused, then comes the struggle between the young energy of 
one class, and the ancient pnvileges ot another buih was the 
struggle between the Plebeians and the Pitncuns of Rime 
Such was the struggle of the Itilnn allies for admission tj tht lull 
rights of Roman citizens Such nais the struggle of our North 
Americiin colonics against the mothei country Suih was the 
struggle which the Tiers JSiat of France mimtained against the 
aristocracy of birth. Such wis the struggle which the Odthol ts 
of Ireland maintained again'it the aristocracj of creed SulIi is 
the struggle which the free people ot colour in Jamai a iJe now 
maintaining against the anstocracj ot skra "^uch, iindly it, the 
struggle which the middle classe= m Enghnd are maintammg 
■against an aristocracy of mere locality — against an anstccracy, the 
: principle of which is to invest 100 Irunhen potwallopers in one 
place, or the owner of a mined hivel ra another, with piwers 
which are withheld from citiPS renowned to the fiirthest ends jf 
'theearth, for the marvel" of then weilth and ct then mdustn 
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Oxford, are Tirtually, though, not directly represented. Are not 
the wishes of Manchester, he asts, aa much consulted as those of 
any town which sends Members to Parliament ? Now, Sir, I do 
not understand how a power which' is salutary when exercised 
virtaaJly, can he noxious when exercised directly. If the wishes 
of Manchester have as much weig^ht with iis, as they would have 
under a svstem which should give Representatives to Manchester, 
how can there be any danger in giving Representatives to Han- 
Chester 1 A virtual Representative is, I presume, a man who acts 
as a direct Representative would act : for surely it would be absurd 
to say, that a man virtually represents the people of property in 
Manchester, who is in the habit of saying No, when a man 
directly representing the people of property in Manchester would 
say Aye. The utmost that can be expected from virtual Repre- 
sentation is, that it may be as good as direct Representation. If 
so, why not grant direct Representation to places which, as every 
body aliows, ought, by some process or other, to he represented J 
If it be said, that there is an evil in change as change, I answer, 
that there is also an evil in discontent as discontent. This, indeed, 
is the strongest part of our case. It is said that the system works 
well. I deny it. I deny that a system works well, which the 
people regard with aversion. We may say here, that it is a good 
system and a perfect system. But if any man were to say so to 
any 658 respectable 'tiirmers or shop-keepers, chosen by lot in any 
part of England, he would be hooted down, and laughed to scorn. 
Are these the feelings with which any part of the Government 
ought to be regarded? Above all, are these the feelings with 
which the popular branch of the Legislature ought to be regarded I 
It is almost as essential to the utility of a Ilouse of Commons, 
that it should possess the confidence of the people, as that it 
should deserve that confidence. Unfortunately, that which is in 
theory the popular part of our Government, is in practice the 
unpopulaL- part. Who wishes to dethrone the King? Who 
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wislies to tuTD the Lords out of tlieir House 3 Here aad there a 
crazy radical, whom the boys iD the street point at as he walks 
along. Who wishes to alter tlio constitution of this House ? The 
■whole people. It is natural that it should be so. The House of 
Commons is, in the language of Mr. Burke, a cheuk for the 
people— not on the people, but for the people. While that check 
is efficient there is no reason to frar thit the King or the nobles 
wil! Bppress the people But if th-it check requires che:,kmg how 
is it to be cheeked ! It the sdt shall bse ils savour nherewith 
sh 11 w a. nit! The distiust with wli ch the nition regards 
th H m J be unjust But what then « Can you remuve 

th t d t t That it \ist3 cannot he denied That it la an 
1 t b denied That it is in incieasing evd cannot 

b d d One Gentleman tells us that it has been j loduoed 
by th It \ents in France ind Belgium anothei that 
it is the eff a of seditious works which ha^e lately been 
published If this feeling le f otia^n so recent I haie read 
history to littip purpose "^ir tliia darmin^' discontent is not tl e 
growth of a lav or of a -veir It there he inys^mitcm'i by 
which it IS po<!'iible to distinguish the chiomc diseases of the b ly 
poUtic trom its passing inflimmations all these symptoms exist in 
the present case The t nt h^s leen gr-tdually becoming more 
extensive ind more mal gnant through the whole hfe time of two 
generations. We have tried anodynes. We have tried cruel 
operations. What are we to try now ? Who flatters himself that 
he can turn this feeling back ? Does there remain any argument 
which escaped the comprehensive intellect of Mr. Burke, or the 
subtlety of Mr. Wyndhaaa ! Does there remain any species of 
coercion which was not tried by Mr, Pitt and by Lord London- 
derry ! We have had laws. We have had blood. New treasons 
have been created. The Press has been shackled. The Habeas 
Corpus Act has been suspended. Public meetings have been 
prohibited. The event has proved that these expedients were 
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mere palliatives. You are at the end of your palliatives. The 
evil remains. It is more formidable than ever. What is to be 
done ? Under such circumstances, a great measure of reconcilia- 
tion, prepared by the Ministers of the Crown, has been brought 
before us in a manner which gives additional lustre to a noble 
name, inseparably associated during two centuries with the 
dearest liberties of the English people. I will not say, that the 
measure is in all its details precisely such as I might wish it to be ; 
but it is founded on a gi-eat and a sound principle. It takes away 
a vast power from a few. It distributes that power through the 
great mass of the middle order. Every man, therefore, who thinks 
as I think, is bound to stand firmly by Ministers, who are resolved 
to stand or fall with this measure. Were I one of them, I would 
aooner^infinitely sooner — fall with such a measure than stand by 
any other means that ever supported a Cabinet. My hon. friend, 
tlie member for the University of Oxford, teljs us, that if we pass 
this law, England will soon be a republic. The reformed House 
of Commons will, according to him, before it has sat ten years, 
depose the King, and expel the Lords from their House. Sir, if 
my hoa, friend could prove this, he would have succeeded in 
bringing an argument for democracy, infinitely stronger than any 
that is to be found in the works of Paine. His proposition is in 
fact this — that our monarchical and aiistocratical institutions have 
no hold on the public mind of England ; that these institutions are 
regarded with aversion by a decided majority of the middle class. 
This, Sir, I say, is plainly deducible from his proposition; for he 
tells us, that the Representatives of the middle class will inevitably 
abolish royalty and nobility within ten years : and there is surely 
no reason to think that the Representatives of the middle class 
will be more inclined to a democratic revolution than their con- 
stituents. Now, Sir, if I were convinced that the great body of 
the middle cla'ss in England look with aversion on monarchy and 
aristocracy, I should bp forced, much against my will, to come to 
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this conclusion, that monarchical and aristocratical institutions are 
unsuited to this country. Monarchy and aristocracy, valuable and 
useful as I think them, are btiU valuable and useful as means, and 
not as ends. The end of government is the happiness of the 
people t and I do not conceiye that, in a country like this, the 
happiness of the people can be promoted by a form of government, 
in which the middle classes plice no confiiience, and which e.iista 
only because the middJe classes have no organ by which to mate 
their "lentiments known But, feir, I am fully convinced that the 
middle classes 'finnrely wish to uphold the Royal prerogatives, 
and the constitutional ri^ht" ot tht Peers. What facts does my 
hon frjen<l produi-e in support of his opinion ? One fact only — 
and thit a titt whiuh h'ls absolutelj nothing to do with the 
question The efteU ot this Reform, he tella us wcuH le to 
mate the House of Commons all poweiful It wis ill powerful 
once before, in the beginning of 1649 Then it cut off the hpid 
of the King, and abolished the House of Peer Therffore if this 
Reform should take place, it wil! act m the same manner Non 
Sir, it was not the House of Commons that cut f ft the head of 
Charles I. ; nor was the House of Commons then allprwerful 
It had been greatly reduced in numbers by suciessne e\piilsio!is 
It was under the absolute dominion of the army A majority of 
the House was willing to take the terms oflered by the King 
The soldiers turned out the majority ; and the minority — not a 
sixth part of the whole House — passed those votes of which my 
hon. friend speaks — votes of which the middle classes disapproved 
then, and of which they disapprove still. My hon. friend, and 
almost all the Gentlemen who have taken the same side with him 
in this Debate, have dwelt much on the utility of close and rotten 
boroughs. It is by means of such boroughs, they tell us, that 
the ablest men have been introduced into Parliament. It is true 
that many distinguished persons have represented places of this 
description. But, Sir, we must judge of a form of government by 
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iU general tendency, not by happy Mcidenta. Every form of 
government has its happy accidents. Despotism has its happy 
accidents. Yet we are not disposed to abolish all constitutional 
checks, to place an absolute master over us, and to take our chance 
whether he may be a Caligula or a Marcus Aarelius. In what- 
ever way the House of Commons may be chosen, some able men 
will be chosen in that way who would not be chosen in any other 
way. If there were a law that tlie hundred tallest men in 
England should bo Members of Parliament, there would probably 
be some able men among those who would come into the House 
by virtue of this law. If the hundred persona whose names stand 
first in the alphabetical list of the Court Guide were made Mem- 
bers of Parliament, there would probably be able men among 
them. We read in ancient history, that a very able king was 
elected by the neighing of hia horse. But we shall scarcely, I 
think, adopt this mode of election. In one of the most celebrated 
republics of antiquity— Athens— the Senators and Magistrates were 
chosen by lot ; and sometimes the lot fell fortunately. Once, for 
example, Socrates was in ofBce. A cruel and unjust measure was 
brought forward. Socrates resisted it at the hazard of his own 
life. There is no event in Grecian history more interesting than 
that memorable resistance. Yet who would have officers assigned 
by lot, because the accident of the lot may have given to a great 
- and good man a power which he would probably never have 
attained in any other way } We must judge, as I said, by the 
general tendency of a systam. No person can doubt that a House 
of Commons chosen freely by the middle classes will contain many 
very able men. I do not say, that precisely the same able men 
who would find their way into the present House of Commons, 
mill find their way into the reformed House— but that is not the 
question. No particular man is necessary to the State. We may 
depend on it, that if we provide the country with free institutions, 
those institutions will provide it with great men. There is another 
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objectioD, which, I ttink, was first raised by the hon. and learned 
member for Newport {Mr. H. Twiss). He tells us that the elective 
franchise is property — that to take it away from a man who has 
not been judicially convicted of any malpractices is robbery — that 
no eiime is proved against the voters in the close boroughs — that 
no crime is even imputed to them in the preamble of the Bill — and 
that to disfranchise them without compensation, would therefore 
be an act of revolutionary tyranny. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man Las coaipai'ed the conduct of the present Ministers to that of 
those odious tools of power, who, towards the close of the reign 
of Charles H. seized the chai-ters of the Whig Corporations. 
Now there was another precedent, which I wonder that he did not 
recollect, both because it was much more nearly in point than that 
to which he referred, and because my noble friend, the Paymaster 
of the Forces, had previously alluded to it. If the elective 
franchise is property — if to disfranchise voters without a crime 
proved, or a compensation given, he robbery — was there ever such 
an act of robbery as the disfranchising of the Irish forty-shilling 
freeholders ? Was any pecuniary compensation given to them ! 
Is it declared in the preamble of the bUl which took away their 
votes, that they had been convicted of any offence 1 Was any 
judicial inquiry instituted into their conduct 3 Were they even 
accused of any crime ? Or say, that it was a crime in the electors 
of Clare to vote for the hon, and learned Gentleman who now 
represents the county of Waterford — was a Protestant forty- 
shilling freeholder in Louth, to be punished for the crime of a 
Catholic forty -shilling freeholder in Clare ? If the principle of the 
hon. and learned member for Newport be sound, the franchise of 
tlie Irish peasant was property. That franchise the Ministry under 
which the hon. and learned Merab h Id ffi lid not scruple to 
taie away. Will he accuse the I t M n t t obbery ? If not, 
how can he bring such an ace t a a t their successors ? 
Every Gentleman, T thinlc, who 1 ia p k n f m the other side of 
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tlie House, hfis alluded to the opinions which some of bis Majesty's 
Ministers formerly entertained on the suhject of Refoi'ra. It would 
be officious in me, Sir, to undertake the defence of Gentlemen who 
are so well able to defend themselves, I will only say, that, in iny 
opinion, the country will not think worse either of their talents ot 
of their patriotism, because they ba^e shown that they can profit 
by experience, because they ba^S learned to see the foU^ of delay 
ing inevitable changes. There are others who ought to haie 
learned the same lesson, I siy, '^lr, that there are those who, I 
should have thought, must have h^d enough to last them all their 
lives of that humiliation which fellows ohstinite and boastfnl 
resistance to measures rendered necessary by the progress of 
society, and by the development of the human mind. Is it possible 
that those persons can wish again to occupy a position, which can 
neither be defended, nor surrendered with honour ? I well remem- 
ber. Sir, a certain evening in the month of May, 1827. I had not 
then the honour of a seat in this House ; but 1 was an attentive 
observer of its proceedings. The right hon. Baronet opposite, 
(Sir E. Peel) of whom personally I desire to speak with that high 
respect whu h I feel for his talents ind bis character, but of whose 
public conduct I must speak wifh the sincerity required by my 
pubhc duty, was then, a* he is now, out of office He had just 
resigned the Seals of the Home Department because he conceived 
that the Administration of Mr. Canning was favourable to the 
Catholic claims. He rose to ask whether it was the intention of 
the new Cabinet to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, and to 
Reform the Parliament. He bound up, I well remember, those 
two questions together ; and he declared, that if the Ministers 
should either attempt to repeal the Test and Corporation Acts, or 
bring forward a measure of Parhamentary Reform, he should 
think it his duty to oppose them to the titmost. Since that 
declaration was made nearly four years have elapsed ; and what is 
now the state of the three questions which then chiefly agitated 
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the minds of men ? What is become of the Teat and Corpoi'ation 
Acts S They are repealed. By whom ? By the late Administra- 
tdon. What has become of the Catliolic disabilities ? They are 
removed. By whom 1 By the late Ailministratioii, The queitiou 
of Parliamentary Reform is still behind. But signs, of whii-h it is 
impossible to misconceive the import, do most clearly indicate, 
that, unleas that question also be speedily settled, property and 
order, and all the institutions of this great monarchy, will be 
exposed to fearful peril. Is it possiWe, that Gentlemen long versed 
in high political affairs cannot read these signs? Is it possible 
that they can really believe that the Representative system of 
England, such as it now is, will last till the year I8B0 ? If not, 
for what would they have iia wait? Would they have us wait 
merely that we mav show to all tlie world how little we have 
profited by our own recent experience ! Would they have us 
wait, that we may once again hit the exact point where we can 
neither refuse with authority, nor concede with grace ? Would 
they have us wait, that the numbers of the discontented party may 
become larger, its demands higher, its feelings more acrimonious, 
its organization more complete ? Would they have us wait till 
the whole tragi-coraedy of 182'? has been acted over again; till 
they have been brought into office by a cry of " No Reform !" to 
be reformers, as they were once before brought into office by a cry 
of "No Popery!" to be emancipators? Have they obliterated 
from their minds — gladly perhaps would some among them 
obliterate frora their minds— the transactions of that year ? And 
have they forgotten all the transactions of the succeeding year 3 
Have they forgotten how the spirit of liberty in Ireland, debarred 
from its natural outlet, found a vent by forbidden passages ? Have 
they forgotten how we were forced to indulge the Catholics in all 
the license of rebels, merely because we chose to withhold from 
them the liberties of subjects ? Do they wait fnr associations 
more formidable than that of the Corn Exchange, — for contribu- 
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tions larger than the Reiit,~for agitators more violent Iban those 
who, three years ago, divided with the King and the ParUament, 
the sovereignty of Ireland ! Do they wait for that last and most 
dreadful paroxysm of popular rage, — for that last and most cruel 
test of military fidelity ? Let them wait, if their past experience 
shall induce them to think that any high honour or any exquisite 
pleasure is to be obtained by a policy like this. Let them wait, 
if this strange and fearful infatuation be indeed upon them, — that 
they should not see with their eyes, or hear with their ears, or 
understand with their heart. But let us know our interest and 
our duty better. Turn where we may, — within, — around, — the 
voice of great events is proclaiming to us, Reform, that you may 
preserve. Now, therefore, while every thing at home and abroad 
forebodes ruin to those who persist in a hopeless struggle against 
the spirit of the age, — now, while the crash of the proudest throne 
of the continent is still resounding in our ears, — now, while the 
roof of a British palace affords an ignominious shelter to the exiled 
heir of forty kings, — now while we see on every side ancient 
institutions subverted and great soc eties dissolved, — now, while 
the heart of England s «t II «o nd — now, while the old feelings 
and the old assooiat ns reta n a power and a charm which may 
too soon pass away, — n w n th s your accepted time, — now, in 
this your day of salvat on — take counsel, not of prejudice, — not 
of party spirit, — not of the ignominious pride of a fatal con- 
sistency, — hut of history, — of reason, — of the ages which are 
past, — of the signs of this most portentous time. Pronounce in a 
manner worthy of the expectation with which this great Debate 
has been anticipated, and of the long remembrance which it will 
leave behind. Renew the youth of the State. Save property 
divided against itself. Save the multitude, endangered by their 
own ungovernable passions. Save the aristocracy, endangered by 
its own unpopular power. Save the greatest, and fairest, and 
most highly civilized community that ever existed, Srom calamities 
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which may in a few days sweep away all the rich heritage of so 
many ages of wisdom and glory. The danger is terrible. The 
time is short. If this Bill should be rejected, I pray to God that 
none of those who concur in rejecting it may ever remember their 
votes with uiiayailing regret, amidst the wreck of laws, the 
confusion of rants, the spoliation of property, and the dissolution 
of social order. 
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On Ike Adjourned Debate on the Second Reading of Lord John 
RtisseWs Parliamentary Reform Bill for Ireland. 

Before I proceed to examine what may be termed the poHtical 
arguments apphcable to the question, I wish to notice one position, 
which, if it were a sound one, I admit would be decisive against 
Keform. That position is — that the elective franchise is property 
— as much property as the dividends of the fnndholder, or the rents 
of the landowner. It must either be property or not property ; 
and if it be property, to seize what belongs to the rich man, in 
order to give it to the poor man, would be to break up the very 
foundation of social order. I support this measure because I am 
convinced that the elective franchise is not property, and that the 
Bill ought not, therefore, to give compensation. Looking back to 
the earliest limes, we shall find, that if the eleelive franchise he 
property, the present system is founded iipon the most monstrous 
system of injustice and robbeiy. The great disfranchisement of 
the reign of Henry VI., was an act of unheard-of plunder, and the 
same remark will apply to the Refonn introduced by Oliver Crom- 
well. I will not argue on the merit or demerit of his system, but 
this I will say, that the best and wisest men of that, and subsequent 
times, never treated the elective franchise as property. I speak of 
all the debates in which Maynard and Hale partook under the 
vigorous Oliver, aud his feeble successor. Sir Henry Vane said, 

* Hanssrd, 3d Series, rol. iv. 1831, p. 773-183. 
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tliat it was a Reforai which the Long Parliament would have made 
had it lasted; and Lord Clarendon declared, that it was a Eefoim 
which the King ought to have made had he then come to the 
Crown. Lord Clarendon, the most distinguished of rojalists, who 
leaned too much to legal refinements on political question'', 
describes it as a Reform which was fit to be made by a more war- 
rantable method, and in better times. This, then, I say, is that 
more warrantable method ; this that better time. What Cromwell 
attempted in a country lately convulsed by civil war, and still 
agitated by religious factions, we are now called upon to accom- 
plish in a state of perfect peace, and under a Prince whose title is 
as undisputed, as his person is beloved. The only circumstances 
which, in the opinion of Lord Clarendon, were wanting in the 
Reform of Cromwell, we find in the Reform of William the Fourth. 
If the elective franchise were property, these, I contend, were most 
estensive and sweeping confiscations ; but, for the sake of the gi'eat 
institution of property, for which all other institutions exist, which 
is the source of all knowledge and of all industry, I do most 
deeply lament to hear the sanctity that belongs to property claimed 
by that which is not property. If you mis political abuses with 
the institution of property, you must expect, that property will 
contract the odium of political abuses ; and people will imagine 
that there is no more immorality in taking away a man's estate, 
than in disfranchising Old Sarum. If you bind them up that they 
may stand together, take care that they do not fall together. 
Many have before used the argument which we heard repeated last 
night, and which, if I mistake not, was originally employed by the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel). It is true, say they, that the Act 
of 1829 was a confiscation of the property of the 40s. freeholders 
of Ireland, and show us a case of necessity equally urgent, and wo 
will vote for Reform. Let them, however, beware how they set a 
precedent for the invasion of property on the ground of political 
convenience. Considering the elective franchise as not property, 
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we have only to discuss and decide tiiis question— wJiether it is 
ejpcdieul al the present moment to toucl. il. The only arsoment 
I ha™ heard on this subject was thai used bj a noble lord (Por- 
chester) who spoke for the first time last night, and whom it gave 
me great pleaaure to hear. The noble lord referred to He history 
of France, and particularly to recent events in tliat country ; but I 
must question the noUe Lord's argnmenU, as well as his facts. I 
tnust deny, that there was a lluctoation from a desire for a violent 
change fr<.m monarchical to a republican form of government, or 
that it was the lluetnation of the same party. Different opinions 
did, no doubt, prevail under different administrations— under de 
Caws, Villele, and other administrations; but then these different 
opinions wore eipressed by Chamber, differently constitnled. The 
Chamber of Deputies of 1815 was differently oonslilnled from that 
of 1819, and that of 1824 differed from both. ITie Chamber of 
1827, indeed, though chosen in the same manner as the Chamber 
of 1824, took a very different course. Bat this difference of politi- 
cal feeling in the Representative body, chosen under different cir- 
cumstances, was an evciy-day ease. When Queen Anne dis- 
charged her Whig Ministry, she sncceeded aim in getting a Honso 
of Commons, the majority of which were Tories. On the acces- 
sion of George l.l, another change took place, and a Honso of 
Commons, chiefly Whigs, wet« retorned. In the same way a total 
change took place in the political character of the Commons in the 
election of 1784. I protest against the analogy drawn by the 
noble Lord, and I deny that the cases of England and France are 
alike. I deny, that we have had any parties hero even remotely 
resemhhng the revolutionary and connter-revolutionary parties of 
France. I deny that there is any analogj- between the two Houses 
of Peers. I regard the Chamber of Peers of France as an unfor- 
tunate experiment— as a kind of foteed production- an exotic : 
there was nothing in the property or in the state of society in 
Fr,™ce, which required such an institution ; it had no root in the 
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soil, anJ its decline and fall need not give the aristocracj- of Eog- 
land the slightest alarm. The principal, and most plausihle argu- 
ment gainst the Reform Bill is this— mark how rich, how great, 
how happy, this country is, and has been ; the admired of all men, 
and the envied of foreign nations ; will you, then, change a system 
which has produced so many, and such lasting benefits i I am 
far from denying that England is a great and prosperous counUy. 
1 am as fer from denying, that she owes much of her greatness and 
prosperity to the form of her government ; hut government and 
society ate cause and effect— they re-act on each other. No doubt 
the government of the Czar Peter did much for Russia ; hut would 
it be an argument against giving her free institutions, that despot- 
ism had procured her civilization ? The whole Df history shenb 
that all great revolutions have been produced by a di=prcportion 
between society and its institutions ; for while soc ety has gr wn 
its institutions have not kept pace and ac ommodated themselves 
to its improvements. "When we are told of the idnor'ition of dis 
tinguished foreigners of all ages for the Constitut on ot bnghnd it 
seems to be thought, that their applause has been best wi,i ti] n 
the same institutions which, in the lapse of centunes have unler 
gone no change. Philip de Comines said that the Engl sh were 
the best-governed people in the world, an 1 whtn M ntesquieu gave 
them the same praise, were both writers speaking of the same insti 
tutions ? Certainly not. The history of England is the history of 
a succession of Eeforms ; and the very reason that the people of 
England are great and happy is, that their history is the history of 
Reform. The great Charter, the first assembling of Parliament, 
the Petition of Right, the Revolution, and lastly, this great mea- 
Bure — are all proofs of my position — are all progressive stages in 
the progress of society — and I am fully convinced that every argu- 
ment urged against the step we are now called upon to take might 
have been advanced with equal justice against any of the other 
changes I have enumerated. It is the principle of " Hume's Uis- 
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lory," as every body knows, that fie Stuarts governed better than 
tl.eTudors; but, suppose any man had nam in the Convention 
Parliament, and said, " how great and happy we are— we have ten 
times as many inhabitanta, and merchants ten times as wealthy as 
under the Tudors ; we have been most admirably governed— we 
are not slaves under the Dey of Tripoli, but free subje,:ts of a gene- 
rous Monarch, and why should we change ?" The answer is plain. 
If we had been fie slaves of the Dey of Tripoli, we should not 
have known better, but the change in our situations has educated 
us for improvements in our institutions. At the present moment 
we everywhere see society outgrowing our institutions. Wher- 
ever we turn our eyes, we behold a nation great and civilized— 
with a soil cultivated to a degree of fertility unknown to other 
countrie^wili the perfection of all discoveries in physical science, 
to promote the conveniences of life— standing pre-eminent among 
tlie civilized world in everything that depends upon the skill and 
intelligence of individuals, or combinations of individuals— and yet, 
with laws and institutions that little command the i-espect and 
admiration of mankind. Our roads, our bridges, our steam- 
engines, our manufactures, our modes of conveyance, our demand 
for labor, and our rewards of ingenuity, surpass those of any nation 
in the ancient or modern world, and extort the admiration of rival 
States ; but, let me ask, are foreigners equally struck with the 
excellence of our legislative enactments— with the modes of con- 
veying land, or of conducting actions— and with a Penal Code *hat 
Beems purposely contrived to puzzle and ensnare ? These are mat- 
ters in which the Legislature has shown its skill, as our manufac- 
turers have shown theirs, but with a far different result. Let us 
contrast our commerce, wealth, and perfect civilization, with oiir 
Penal Laws— at once barbarous and inefficient— the preposterous 
fictions of pleading— the mummery of fines and recoveries -the 
chaos of precedents, and the bottomless pit of Chancery. Here we 
see the barbarism of the thirteenth century coupled with the civi- 
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Illation of the nineteenth, and we see too, that the barbarisin 
.belongs to the Goveraraent, aad the civilization to the people. 
Then I say, that this incongruous state of things cannot continue ; 
and if we do not terminate it with wisdom, ere long we shall find 
it ended by violence. Because I think we have arrived at the 
point, when a change is both wise and necessary, I support this 
Bill with heart and soul ; and I shall he proud t« the last hour of 
my life, of the part I have been able to take in this great act of 
reconciliation between the state of society and the condition of its 
institutions. We were told in the last Parliament, that this is not 
the Reform for which the people petitioned ; and if it be not, look- 
ing at the manner in which it has been received, nothing can prove 
more decisively the blessed effect of seasonable concession. Never 
was there so signal an example of that wise policy which conducts 
the great revolutions of public opinion to a happy and peaceful 
conclusion, and renders the very act of extending hberty the secu- 
rity for social order. It is not strange, that the people, denied their 
reasonable claims, should become unreasonable; and, when 
repulsed by those who ought to hear them, should fly to dema- 
gogues. We have seen how excitement was created, and we have 
seen, too, how it may he allayed. The true secret of the power of 
agitltors is, the obstinacy of mlere ", and liberal governments make 
a moderate people. Did v . not hear in the be^nning of the last 
Session the Prime Minister declare, that there should be no Reform, 
and what was the consequence ? The people were excited to such 
a state, that it seemed as if a dissolution of social order was at 
hand. So near at hand was it thought, that tiie Minister of the 
Crown did not dare to show his Sovereign in his capital. I will 
venture to say, that now tiiere is not a nation in Uie world more 
sincerely or more justly attached to the person and government of 
their King than the English, or more disposed to strengthen the 
hands of the pubUc authorities in the enforcement of the law. I 
do not, however, wonder that a measure which jemoves discontent 
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should excite the hatred of two classes — the friends of corruptilia, 
and the agents of ae lilion All who lo>e abuses becau'^e they proS, 
fit by them and aU who take advantage of disaffe tion which 
abuses occasion are natiually leagued aganst a Bill nhich by 
mating the Governmettt pure renders the people attached Those 
who stand at the two extremities ot politicil o; iniona pla> mto 
each other's handa on an occasion 1 te the piesent , the fnends of 
despotism, on the one hand, are furnished b> Tacobin agitators 
with pretests for oppression ; and J^Lobin agitators on the other 
hand, are provided by the fnends of despotism with arguments 
against Government I am rejoiced to see that the peof le of Eng 
land know how to appreciate the monsfious Loalitirn b^tneen the 
enemies of all order and the o] j jnenta ot all libertj Fngland 
has spoken, and spoken out, from every part of the kingdom where 
the voice of the people was allowed to be heard ; it has been heard 
from our mightiest sea-ports— from our manufacturing towns— 
from the capital— from our populous counties. As far as my cal- 
culations have gone on tlie late returns, from almost all those 
situations a suitable answer has been returned to that tnily royal 
voice which demands the opinion of the nation. Here we are now, 
nearly all Reformers — all Reformers in some sense or other— in 
some degree or other — for not one Member has declared himself 
opposed to the principle of Reform ; at least some hint has been 
thrown out that he is not adverse to all change— and I most 
thoroughly and cordially agree with the noble Paymaster of 
the Forces, that, like the Scotch army at Dunbar, tie enemies 
of Reform have placed themselves at the mercy of their adver- 
saries. Their arguments and their abuse might be equally 
directed against all Reforms, for all might be asserted to be revo- 
lutionary, anarchical, and demoralizing. It has been said, that 
the Reform Bill introduced for England is not the Reform for 
which the people petitioned. Will that Reform Bill which is to 
be proposed by hon. Gentlemen opposite, be that Reform for which 
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,h. people l.»v. pelil».«J ! If to Bi'l. »»' ''"Bl" '"'"^ ''!' 
a,e .ndent M.nd. and aivoc.to of fl.. people, b. not the Eeto 
„l,ieh 1. eon„n.„t will, poputo t.eli„g, .l..* wll * be ,1 bro.gt. 
t„„»d b, lbo,e who tave been ata.p oppos«l to popular teel- 
in„ .,d .bo eao adduce uo rea.on toi pre.euting .1 except mtimi- 
da°;.. . The bou. membe, for Aldborougb, and o.ie, boa. Mem- 
1«„, bave complained of certaio a.omal... m (be Edl. l.ej 
object to tbe n,ca„,e,tbat it give. on. count, twelve Member., 
wlile a larger baa go. only ten-tba. .ucb a town ^ Br.gb.on ,. 
to bav. only one Member, wbil. auotb.r le.. conarderable » to 
bave two. Thi. ma, be an excellent argument agam.t tbe deta|^. 
of the meaanre, but it cannot in the .Kghte.t degree affect the 
principle. Will the, bring forward an Amendment to remove 
the., anomabe.! Or do tbe, mean to aa.ert that a new Eule of 
Three .urn mu.t be worked upon tbe occ.«on of ever, cen.n. 
If not, wb, do tbe, occur, the Bill because it contain, anomalic. 
Bat after all, it contain, f.wer anomali.. than »i.t m the pre.ent 
„.Lm W«' •/ '•!''. ~"]- I ■P"'' """ ""'-""' P"""" 
In Ih. prop"«'J 'J""" ""'• • - ■'»P~I»'"" ■" S'»'7""" 
which L make up tbe difference between Old S-um and M.n- 
ch.,ter. Hon. O.ntl.men oppo.ile would, in m, rnmd, do better 
to answer argument, than to interrupt .p.ecbe.. It th.re be ano- 
mali.., it i. you, and not we, who are bound to propc.e the r.mri, 
— sa that — 

" Each fair burgh, numerioall J free. 
Shall cbooaa ita Members by the Eule of Three." 

It i. a.ked b, the bon. Gentlemen on th. other aide, will this 
Eeforo b. final ! In .«tum, I a.k ,ou, will ,onr Beform be flna 1 
Tbe ..me, and stronger reasons again.t a Reform being Hn.l, appl, 
themselves to an, you would make. Last year, when there wa, a 
auction of giving Eeprcentative. to Ihe greatest manufactnrmg 
town, in th. world, the s.m. argument .a. brought forward. It 
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was said, it would only be the prelude to greater changes. Such 
a Reform could not be final ; how, then, could you pretend to say, 
that any Keform you propose would be final ? Now, Sir, if I am 
asked my opinion, I do declare that this Reform of ours is final ; 
but that any which fell short of it would not he. When I aay 
final, I mean that it will be final for that space of time to which we 
can look forward, and for which alone we can attempt to legislate. 
lu the course of one hundred years, we may chance to have docks 
as extensive as those of Liverpool in the Hebrides ; and a manu- 
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ture in throwing out this measure of ours — if they should succeed 
in displacing the present Administration— and if they should suc- 
ceed in obtaining a House of Commons which would support a 
new ministry — I ask them what they would do ? Sir, there can 
be no difiiculty in foreseeing and describing the progress down- 
wards. First, there would be a mock Reform — a Bassetlaw 
Reform, worthy of those who, when a delinquent borough was to 
he punished, refused to transfer the franchise to a populous manu- 
feicturing town, but threw it into neighboring hundreds — worthy 
of those who refused to give Pej resentatii c to t le three greatest 
manufacturing towns in the world — a Peform friu.^ht with all the 
evils of change, and not a single beneht — a Retorm depriving the 
Government of the foundation of prescription, without substituting 
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the foundat n of rei o and the put! c go (l---a Eeform v/h ch 
no M nsettle tatal 1 bme ti w tl out ajpeas a 1 nteut — 
Ret rm Ij li h the ] o[]o would he at o ce e co rij, d -tnl 
exa perated — efloounge*! by tl e "ien e ot the r ow nj rtance 
nnd tl e evident effect of the r p p -ind exasperated be ause what 
ihevobtaned was not what tl ey hal demanded Then wouU 
come Tg tat on — 1 bels w ul 1 il ound — tl e I re s vould he e\ d 
— in 1 de nagogaes w uld harm ue pvory st eet C er n 
w o 1 1 onlv a ^avate the e I- Ih s i o age th no cou t v 
for the war of (.o ver aga n t the wa of Op n on*; Ihose enemies 
to the publ quet — gtatos and d^migon- e vl would be 
driven back by th -^ Reform B II to the r i r i er ins ^n fi inee— 
would bee me tr ily powerful 1 11 it tl e last, the h v would be 
evaded and opj osel 1 11 it h irae a n o keir and E gla 1 would 
be reduced to the same conditi.n m wl lob. Ireli d was jlaced at 
the end of the year 1828. Then amidst the cheers of the Whigs, 
who would be occupying their old places on that side of the House, 
and the grief and dismay of the Tories, who are now again trust- 
ing, to be again betrayed, some right hon. Gentleman would rise 
from these benches — as did, on the 1st of March, the Paymaster 
of the Forces, to propose that Btl! on which tJie heai-ts of the 
people are fixed. Then should we flatter ourselves that all had 
been done ; but not so. The gratitude and delight witli which the 
measure would be now received, could no longer exist when the 
materials of agitation were ready. They would find thenaselves in 
the condition of those in the old stories, who evoked the fiends. 
"When once the evil spirit is called up, you must find him work, or 
he will tear you in pieces. The noble Lord opposite spoke of the 
Day of Sacrifices. Let him remember it was afterwards named the 
Day of Dupes, not because it was a Day of Sacrifices, but of sacri- 
fices delayed too long. It was because the French aristocracy 
refused Reform in 1'783, that there was Revolution in 1789. But 
we need not go fav to see the danger of delaying inevitable conees- 
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Bions Let us look to Iieland la not one such iistance when 
made prac tic ilh enough tj (.onvince ne gpnprtti n* Ifeel that 
Bome apol ^ la dup for the t ne I hive asf imed I fear thit it 
m ij be deemed unt econ mg m me to make iny apj h ifion to the 
fears of Memlers of this House But sureh I urtv with ut 
reproach adJre=s rajself to their honest feara It is well to tilk 
of opposing a firm Iront to ae htiou jnd of u lUg ^ igoroua meai a 
to put down agitation Those phia^es ore used \erj properly 
when thev reter to some temj rarj e\utpmeiit — t sDine part al 
distuihances as m 1''90 — to stifle which tin, =how of force and 
dete?mmation in the part of a Go^einn ent s al nc needed- — then 
it IS well to shew a h li front tut woe to the < nernment thit 
cannot distinguish between a nation and a mob — woe to the 
Government that thinks a great and steady movetnent of mind is 
to he put down like a riot. Tliis error has been twice fatal to the 
Bourbons — it may be fetal to the JLegislature of this country if they 
should venture to foster it. I do believe, that the irrevocable 
moment has arrived. Nothing can prevent the passing of this 
noble law — this second Bill of Eights, I do call it the second Bill 
of Rights ; and so will the countiy call it ; and so will our children. 
I call it a greater Charter of the hberties of England. Eighteen 
hundred and thirty-one is destined to exhibit the first example of 
an established, of a deep-roofed system removed without blood- 
shed, or violence, or rapine — all points being debated — every punc- 
tilio observed — the peaceful industry of the country never for a 
moment cheeked or compromised — and the authority of the law 
not for one instant suspended. These are things of which we may 
well be proud. These are things which make us look with confi- 
dence and good hope to the future destinies of the human race. 
These are things that enable us to look forward to a long series of 
tranquil and happy years, in which we shall have a popular 
Government and a loya! people; and in which war. if war be 
inevitable, shall find us a united nation— of years jire-eminently 
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distiDguished by the progress of art and science, and of know- 
ledge generallj ; by the dmiinution of tJie pnljlic burthens, and by 
all those victories of peace in which, more than in the most splen- 
did military successes, consist the true prosperity of States and the 
glory of Statesmen. Sir, it is with these feelings, and with these 
hopes, tliat I gire my most cordial assent to the measure, consider- 
ing It desirable in itself, and at the present moment, and in the 
present temper of the people, indispensably necessary to the repose 
of the empire and the stability of the Throne. 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM* 

September 20, 1831. 

t! tl i reaJij j of the Befo n Bill f r E /la <l 

It is not without great diffldencp '^lr tl it I i sp to 1 1 Ire s j ou 
on a subject which has been nearly e'^hausted Indeed I -ihoul 1 not 
hi^e ii=eii had I not thought thit though the argum r ta on tin* 
question ire tor thp most part oi ! our ailuation at present ism 
a great meaauie new At length ti e Reform bill h nii g j a s <! 
without \\Vi\ injury through ill the dangers which thieatentl it 
durnga Jongani in inut« discussion troin the attacks of its ene 
mics ind from the iissen&ions of its fnend" comes befoie us for our 
fii J rithidtion altered indeel in some cf ita details foi the 
better and m some for tBe worse but in its great principles still 
the sime Bill wh eh on the Ist of Mirch wis pr p'lsed to the Kte 
Parliament — the same Bill which wis rece ved with joj ind gr^ti 
tude b\ the whole iiatiou— the amp Bill wh ch in an instant, toA 
away the jower ot i terested agitator* and un ted in cne firm 
bodj sect" of «mcere Ref rmers — the sime B II which it the late 
plection recened the ai probation of ilmcit every great constituent 
bo3y in the empue "\V th a confldente which discussion has only 
strengthened — with an assured hope of great public blessings if 
the wish of tlie nation shall be gratified — with a deep and solemn 
apprehension of great public calamities if that wLih shall be disap- 
pointed — I for the last time give my most hearty assent to this 
noble law, destined, I trust, to be the parent of many good ]aws, 

• HaDSHrd, 3d Seriea, vol. vii. 1S3I, p. 297-311. 
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^ 1 ti rougli 1 ]o g ser es of year to secure the repo p and 
I mot the p osper ty ot my cv at Wl en I sav th 1 1 e j t 
tl B 11 t 1 TO ote the j rosf er ty of the ^juntrj I by no n e 3 
ntend to e courage those cl mer a! hopes wh h tl e hon and 
le n -d nipmber for 1 ye ivho has o mu h i st nguished h u elf 
m til a delate hv, mi tel to tiie R formers The pevj c 1 e 
a>a are for the B 11 be ause the expect tl at t v 11 n meJ 
rel e all tier listrosses Sri hel eve thdt very tew f tliat 
Kf^e ^nd respectable eU s ?h cl we are nu ¥ about to aim to i 
f,h *re ot pol t al power entert n i y "^nch ah urd pe tat n 
They expect rel ef I doubt not and I do It not a so that they 
w 11 fi 1 t B t a dden rel ef thev are fir too e to e\i 
The B 11 saya the h n and learn i dantieman is good for n h g 
— t s merelj theoret cal— t re no es no re-il a d ens hie ev ~ 
t V 11 no o e the pe pie more work or h gher wage or cl eiper 
br d TJr 1 u te 11 S r the 1 11 v 11 not mmed itely £, e all 
tho e tl gs to the pe j le B t w 11 an-v nsf tution ^ v them all 
those things ? Do the present institutions of the country secure to 
them these advantages } If we are to pronounce the Reform Bill 
good for nothing, hecayse it will not at once raise the nation from 
distress to prosperity, what are we to say of that system under 
which the nation has been of late siniing from prosperity into 
distress ? The defect is not in the Reform Bill, but in the very 
nature of government. On the physical condition of the great 
body of the people, government acts not as a specific, hut aa an 
alterative. Its ojieralion is powerful, indeed, and certain, but 
gradual and indirect. The end of government is not directly to 
make the peop'e rich, hut to protect them in making themselves 
rich — and a Government which attempts more than tliis is 
precisely the Government which is likely to perform less. Govern- 
ments do not and cannot support the people. We have no mira- 
culous powers — we have not the rod of the Hebrew lawgiver — we 
cannot rain down bread on tho multitude from Tloai'en — we 
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cannot smite the roet and give them to drinfc. We can give 
them only freedom to employ their industry to the best advantage, 
and security in the enjoyment of what their industry has acijuired. 
These advantages it is our duty to give at the smallest possible 
cost. The diligence and forethought of individuals will thus have 
fair play ; and it is only by the diligence and forethought of indi- 
viduals that the community can become prosperoua, I am not 
aware that his Majesty's Ministers, or any of the supporters of 
the Bill, have encouraged the people to hope, that Eeform will 
remove their distresses, in any other way than by this indirect 
process. By this indirect process the Bill will, I feel assured, con- 
duce to the national prospei'ity. If it had been passed fifteen years 
ago, it would have saved us from our present embarrassments. If 
we pass it now, it will gradually extricate us from them. It will 
secure to us a House of Commons, which, by preserving peace, by 
destroying monopolies, by taking away unnecessary public 
burthens, by judiciously distributing necessary public bnrthens, 
will, in the progress of time, greatly improve our condition. This 
it will do ; and those who blame it for not doing more, blame it for 
not doing what no Constitution, no code of laws, ever did or ever 
will do; what no legislator, who was not an ignorant and unprin- 
cipled quack, ever ventured to promise. But chimerical as are the 
hopes which the hon. and learned member for Eye imputes to the 
people, they are not, I think, more chimerical than the fears which 
he has himself avowed. Indeed, those very Gentlemen who are 
constantly telling us that we are taking a leap in the dark — that 
we pay no attention to the lessons of experience — that we are mere 
tlieorists — are themselves the despiaera of experience— are them- 
selves the mere theorists. They are terrified at the thought of 
admitting into Parliament Members elected by £10 householders. 
They have formed in their own imaginations a most frightful idea 
of these Members. My hon. and learned friend, the member for 
Oockermonth, is certain that these Members will take every oppoi^ 
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tunity of promoting the interests of tlie jourDeyman in opposition 
to those of the capitahst The bon. and learned member for Eye 
IS eormnced that none but persona wbo have strong local con- 
nexions will e*er be returned fir such constituent bodies. My 
hen fiiend the member f r Thetford, tells us, that none but mob- 
rators men who are wilhng to pay the basest court to the multi- 
fuJe will have any chance Other speakere have gone still 
f iither ind biic lewnbed to us the future borough Members as 
1 many Marita inl S^rlerrea— low, fierce, desperate men— ivho 
will turn the House into •* hear garden, and who will try to turn 
the ni7iiarcby into i rejutic — mere agitators, without honour, 
w th ut sense • w thout e lucation, without the feelings or the 
manners of gentlemen li\honever, during tho course of the 
tit guing d aCTisaions by whioh we have been so long occupied, 
there has been a cry of question," or a noise at the bar, the 
oratjr Viho has been mterrui ted has remarted, that such proceed- 
mgs will be quite in jhce in the Eeformed Parliament, but that 
Me ou^ht to remember th^t the House of Commons is still an 
as" mlly cf Gentlemen Tb I saj lo to set up m le theory or 
rather mere prejudice m oppo'^ition ti long ind ample expt. lei c 
Aie the Gentlemen wlo tilL thus, ignormt thitwebui, ilipilv 
the means of judging wl at k ud of men the £10 hou»ebold ra 
w 11 send up to Parlument * \re they ignorant that tiieri, iie 
even now Urge towns with ^cry poiulir ngbta of election — with 
lights of el ction e\en more demoi.ratn, thin those nhich will be 
!e=t3wed by the ] resent BilH Ought thej not, on their own 
pnn Jple« ti look at the results of the exiwrunents whii,h Inie 
alrc'idy been m'iJe instead of predating fnghttul calamities it 
raodom? How do the tioto nbiLh aie before us agree with their 
theories? Nottingham is a city with a flinch ae eveu more iemo 
cratic than that which this Bill establishes Does Nottingham 
send hither men of local connexions ? It returns two distinguished 
men — the one an advocate, the other a soldier — both unconnected 
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with the town. Every man paying scot-and-lot has a vote at 
Leicester. Tliis is a lower francliise than. the £10 franchise. Do 
we find that t!ie members for Leicester are the mere tools of the 
journeymen? I was at Leicester during the contest in 1826, and 
I recoliect that the suflVages of the scotrsnd-lot voters were pretty 
equally divided between two candidates — neither of them connect- 
ed with the place — neither of them a slave of the mob— the one 
a Tory Barocet from Derbyshire — the other a most respectable 
and excellent friend of mine, connected with the manufacturing 
interest, and also an inhabitant of Derbyshire. Look at Norwich 
— Look at Northampton, with a franchise more democratic than 
even the scot-aud-lot franchise. Northampton formerly returned 
Mr. Perceval, and now returns Gentlemen of high respectability — 
Gentlemen who have a great stake in the prosperity and tranquillity 
of the count/y. Look at the metropolitan districts. This is an it 
fortiori case. Nay it is— the expression, I fear, is awkward — an A 
fortiori case at two removes. The £10 householders of the 
metropolis are persons jn a lower station of life than the £10 
householders of other towns. The seot-and-Iot franchise in the 
metropolis is again lower than the £I0 franchise — yet have West- 
minster and Southwark been in the habit of sending us Members 
of whom we have had reason to be ashamed— of whom we have 
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Compare the Members for that borough with the members for 
Westminster and Southwark, and you will have no doubt to which 
the preference is due. It is needless to meEtion Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, Mr. Tierney, Sir Samuel Eomilly. Yet I must pause at 
the name of Sir Samuel Eomilly. Was he a mob-orator J Was 
he a servile flatterer of the multitude 3 Sir, if he had any fault — 
if there was any blemish on that most serene and spotless charac- 
ter — that character which every public man, and especially every 
professional man engaged in politics, ought to propose to himself 
as a model — it was this, that he despised popularity too much and 
too visibly. The hon. Member for Thetford told us tliat the hon. 
and learned member for Rye, with all his talents, would have no 
chance of a seat in the Reformed Parliament, for want of the quali- 
fications which succeed on the hustings. Did Sir Samuel Romilly 
ever appear on the hustings? He never solicited one vote — he 
never shewed himself to the electors till he had been I'eturned at 
the head of the poll. Even then — as I have heard from one of 
his nearest relatives — it was with reluctance that he submitted to 
be chaired. He shrank from being made a shew. He loved the 
people, and he served them ; but Coriolanus himself was not less 
ft to canvass them. I will mention one other name — that of a 
man of whom I have only a childish recollection, but who must 
have been Intimately known to many of those who hear me — Mr. 
Henry Thornton. He was a man eminently upright, honourable, 
and religious— a man of strong understanding — a man of great 
political science — but, in all respects, the very reverse of a mob- 
oratuf. He was a man who would not have yielded to what he 
considered aa unreasonable' clamour — I will not say to save his 
seat — but to save hia life. Yet he continued to represent South- 
wark, Parliament after Parliament, for many years. Such has 
been tfie conduct of the scot-and-lot voters of the metropolis, and 
there is clearly less reason to expect democratic violence from £10 
householders than from scot-and-lot householders; and from £10 
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Lo.iiieliolders in the countrj towns th^n fjom £10 householders ia 
London, The expenence, I say, therefore, la on our side ; and on 
the aide of our opponent'* nothing hut mere conjecture, and mere 
ftssertion. Sir, when this l>iil was fii-^t brought forward, I sup- 
ported it not only on the ^lound of its intniisie merits, but, also, 
because I was convinced that to reject it would be a course full of 
danger, I believe that the danger of that course is in no respect 
diminished. I believe, on the contrary, that it is increased. Wa 
are told that there is a reaction. Tlie warmth of the public feeling, 
it seems, has abated. In this story both the sections of the party 
opposed to Eeform are agreed — those who hatt Eeform, because 
it will remove abuses, and those who hate it, because it will avert 
anarchy — those who wish to see tlie electing body controlled by 
ejectments, and those who wish to see it controlled by constitu- 
tional squeezes. They must now, I think, be undeceived. They 
must have already discovered that the surest way to prevent a 
reaction is, to talk about it, and that the enthusiasm of the people 
is at once rekindled by any indiscreet mention of their seeming 
coolness. This, Sir, is not the first reaction which the sagacity of 
the Opposition has discovered since tiie Reform Bill was brought 
in. Every Gentleman who sat in the late Parliamentr--every 
Gentleman who, during the sitting of the late Parliament, paid 
attention to political speeches and publications, must remember 
how, for some time before the debate on General Gaseoyne's 
motion, and during the debate on that motion, and down to the 
very day of the dissolution, we were told that public feeling had 
cooled. The right hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, told 
us so. All the literary organs of the Opposition, from the 
Quarterly Review down to the Morning Post, told us so. All tho 
members of the Opposition with whom we conversed in privato 
told us so. I have in my eye a noble friend of mine, who assured 
me, on the very night which preceded the dissolution, that the 
people had ceased to bo zealous for thu Ministerial plan, and that 
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we were more Silely to lose tiian to gain by the election?. The 
appeal was made to the people ; and what was the reault! What 
sign of a reaction appeared among the Livery of London ? What 
sign of a reaction did the hon. Baronet who now represents 01;e- 
hampton find among the free-holders of Cornwall ! How was it 
with the large represented towns ! Had Liverpool cooled ? — or 
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asptLt of affairs chiuged Gen wl Ga,coyne= amendment was 
cirned— the Bill was a^iin in d mger— exert ous were again 
neeessarj Then was it well seen whether the calmneaa of the 
rublic mini was any induati n of Blaikneas The dejth and 
itn erity of the preiadin^ entiments were preyed not by mere 
talking but by antions by votes by RacntiLes Intimidation was 
lefied — e\peisses were rejected— old ties were broken— tlie people 
stru/gkd maiilully— thev trmmphBd glonon 1>— thej pliL,ed the 
Bill in perfect security as far as th s House was concerned and 
fhey retuinel to then repose Tliej aro now ia they were on tiie 
eve of Genetil Gasco>nes notion awaiting the s ue of the dohbe 
raticns of Pari ament without any indecent shew of iiolen e but 
with anxious nlere t and immov ible res lution And because 
thej are not exh biting that noi j ^nd rapturous enthus asm 
nhiLh IS in its wn nature trm ent — because they are not as 
mu(.h excited as on the day when tht. jhn of the Go\em 
raent nas hrst made known tt them or on the daj when the 
late Parliament was d s'loh e 1— because they di not go on week 
after week hallooing and hold n^ meetings and matching 
about with flag's and makmg bonfires and ilium nating their 
houses— we are affain tjld that there is a rea<,tion To such a de 
gree uin men be deoene 1 It the r wi hes in spite of iheir own 
recent exyer ence '>ir tl ere is no reaction and there will be no 
reaction \11 tlixt has been sad on this sulject convinces mo 
onl) that those who are new for the '■ecnnd time raising th s cry, 
know nothing of the .ri&is m which thej are called on to act, or of 
the nation which they aspire to govern — all their opinions respect- 
ing this Bill are founded on one great error. They imagine that 
the public feeling concerning Reform is a mere whim which sprang 
up suddenly out of notliing, and which will as suddenly vanish 
into nothing. They, therefore, confidently expect a reaction. 
They are always looting out for a reaction. Everything that they 
see, or that they hear, they construe into a sign of the approach of 
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this reaction. They resemble the man in Horace, who Jies on tha 
bant of the river, expecting that it will every moment pass by and 
leave him a clear passage — not knowing the depth and abundance 
of the fountain which feeds it — not knowing that it flows, and will 
flow on for e\er They ha^e found out a hundred mgenious 
devices by which they deceive themsehes Sometimes thej tell us 
tint the public feeling ibout Reform was caused by the events 
iihi h took place at Pins about fourteen months ago though 
eiery observant and impartial man knows, that tlie excitement 
which the late Prenih revolution produced in England, was not 
tlie cause bnt the efiect of that progress whinh liberal opimms bad 
mide amongst us Sometimes tbey tell us, thit we should not 
hive been troubled with any complaints on the subject of the 
Representation, if the Hou?.e ui Commons had igreed to a certain 
motion, mide in the Session of 1830 for mquirj mto the causes of 
the publii, distress I rememler nothing about thit motion, 
escept that it gave nte to the dullest debate ever known and the 
country, I am tirmly convinced, cared not one straw about it. But 
is it not strange that men of real talents can deceive themselves so 
grossly, as to think that any change in the Government of a 
foreign nation, or the rejection of any single motion, however 
popular, could all at once raise up a great, rich, enlightened nation, 
against its representative institutions! Could such small drops 
have produced an overflowing, if the vessel had not already been 
filled to the very brim ? These esplanations are incredible, and if 
they were credible, would be anything but consolatory. If it 
were really true that the English people had taken a sudden aver- 
sion t« a representative system which they had always loved and 
admired, because a single division in Parliament had gone against 
their wishes, or because, in a foreign country, under circumstances 
bearing not the feintest analogy to those in which we are placed, a 
change of dynasty had happened, what hope could we have for 
such a nation of madmen ? IIow could we expect that the present 
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fonn of government, or any form of government, would be durable 
amongst them ?^Si!-, the public feeling concerning Reform is of no 
such recent origin", and springs from no sucli frivolous causes. Its 
first faint commencement may be traced far— very far — back in 
our history. During seventy years it has had a great influence on 
the public mind. Through the first thirty years of the reign of 
George III., it was gradually increasing, Tlie great leaders of the 
two parties in the State were favourable to Reform. It was sup- 
ported by large and most respectable minorities in the House of 
Comtmons. The French Revolution, filling the higher and middle 
classes with an extreme dread of change, and the war calling away 
the public attention from internal to external politics, threw the 
question back ; but tlie people never lost sight of it. Peace came, 
and tliey were at leisure to think of domestic improvements. 
Distress came, and they suspected, a^ was naturaJ, that their 
distress was the eflect of unfaithful stewardship and unskilful legis- 
lation. All opinion favourable U> Parliamentary Reform grew up 
rapidly, and became strong among the middle classes. But one 
tie — one strong tie — still bound those classes to the Tory party, I 
mean the Catholic Question. It is impossible to deny, that on 
that subject a large proportion — a majority, I fear — of the middle 
class of Englishmen, conscientiously held opinions opposed to 
those which I have always entertained, and were disposed to 
sacrifice every other consideration to what they considered as 
a religious duty. Thus the Catholic Question hid, so to speak, 
the question of Parliamentary Reform : the feeling in favour of 
Parliamentary Reform grew, but it grew in the shade. Every 
man, I think, must have observed the progress of fiat feeling in 
his own social circle. But few Reform meetings were held, and 
few petitions in favour of Refonn presented. At length the 
Catholics were emancipated ; the solitary Imk of sympathy which 
attached the people to the Tories was broken; the cry of "Tfo 
Pupery" could no longer be opposed to the cry of " Reform." 
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That which, m the opinion of the two great parties in Parliament, 
and ot a vast portion ol the c mm n y h bee he first 
question, suddenly disjppeaieU, an e n Pa iamen- 

tarj Reform took the first place n wa pu f h all the 

strength which that question had ga he d n hen it 

appeared that Eefoim hid on it d a a f n sts and 

opinions unprecedented in our h y— h b ty and 
intelligence which had supported h Ca and all the 

clamour which had oppo-ied tli m Th I he true 

liistory of that public feeling on h f R f rm which has 

been ascribed to causes quite inad q ate d n of such 

an eff'eot. If ever there was in the q nk d ational 

sentiment which was the very opp e of a an — w h which 
accident had nothing to do— w h was p oc u ed b he slow, 
steady, certain progress of the human mind, it h ee g of the 
English people on the subject of Reform. Accidental circumstan- 
ces may hare brought that feeling to maturity in a particular year, 
or a particular month. That point I will not dispute, for it is not 
worth disputing; but those accidental circumstances have brought 
on Reform, only as the circumstance that, at a particular time, 
indulgences were offered to sale in a particular town in Saxony, 
brought on the great separation from the Church of Rome, In 
both cases the public mind was prepared to move on the slightest 
impulse. Thinking thus of the public opinion concerning Reform 

Ijeing convinced that this opinion is the mature product of time 

and of discussion— I expect no reaction. I no more expect to see 
my countrymen again content with the mere semblance of a Repre- 
sentation, than to see them again drowning witches or burning 
heretics— tr}-mg causes by red-hot plough-shares, or offering up 
human sacrifices to wicker idols. I no more expect a reaction in 
favour of Gatton and Old Sarum, than a reaction in favour of 
Thor and Odin. I should think such a reaction almost as much a 
miracle, as tliat the shadow should go back upon the dial. Revo- 
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lutions produced by violence are often fi?llowcd by reactions; the 
victories of reason once gained, are gained for eternity. In fact, if 
there be in the present aspect of public affairs, any sign peculiarly 
full of evil omen to the opponents of Reform, it is that verj- calm- 
ness of the public mind on which tiiey found their eKpeetations of 
success. They think that it is the calmness of inditference. It is 
the calmness of confident hope ; and in proportion to the con- 
fidence of hope will be the bitterness of disappointment. Disap- 
pointment, indeed, I do not anticipate. That we aie certain of 
success in this House is now acknowledged ; and our opponents 
have, in consequence, during the whole of our Session, and parti- 
cularly during the present debate, addressed their arguments and 
exhortations rather to the Lords than to the assembly of which 
they are themselves Members. Their principal argument has 
always been, that the Bill will destroy the peerage. The hon. and 
learned member for Rye has, in plain terms, called on the Barons 
of England to save their order from democratic encroachments, by 
rejecting this measure. AU these arguments — all these appeals 
being interpreted, mean this: "Proclaim to your countrymen that 
you have no common interests with them, no common sympathies 
with them ; that you can be powerful only by their weakness, and 
exalted only by their degradation ; that the corruptions which 
disgust them, and the oppression against which their spirit rises 
up, ate indispensable to your authority; that the freedom and 
purity of election are incompatible with the very existence of your 
House, Give them clearly to understand that your power rests, 
not as they have hitherto imagined, on their rational conviction, 
or their habitual veneration, or your own great property, but on a 
system fertile of political evils, fertile also of low inicinities of which 
ordinary justice takes cognizance. Bind up, in inseparable union, 
the privileges of your estate with the grievances of ours ; resolve 
to stand or fall with abuses visibly marked out for destruction ; 
tell the people that they are attacking you in attacking the 
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three holes in the wail, and that they shall never get rid of the 
three holes in the wall till they have got rid of yon — that a 
hereditary peerage, and a representative assemhly, Ciin eo-exist 
only in name-— tiiat, if they will have a House of Peers, they must 
be content with a mock House of Commons." This, I say, is the 
advice, bestowed on the Lords, by those who call themselves tlie 
friends of aristocracy. That advice so pernicious will not be fol- 
lowed, I am well assured ; yet I cannot but listen to it with 
uneasiness. I cannot but wonder that it should proceed from the 
lips of men who are constantly lecturing ua on the duty of consult- 
ing history and experience. Have they ever heard what effects 
counsels like their own, when too faithfully followed, have pro- 
duced ? Have they ever visited that neighbouring country, which 
still presents to the eye, even of a passing stranger, the signs of a 
great dissolution and renovation of society ? Have tliey ever 
walked by those stately mansions, now sinking into decay, and 
portioned out into lodging-rooms, which line the silent streets of 
the Fansbourg St. Germain J Have they ever seen the ruins of 
those caslles whose terraces and gardens overhang the Loire! 
Have they ever heard that from those magnificent hotels, from 
those ancient castles, an aristoei'acy as splendid, as brave, as proud, 
as accomplished aa ever Europe saw, was driven forth to exile and 
beggary — to implore the charity of hostile Governments and 
hostile creeds — to cut wood in tlie back settlements of America — 
or to teach French in the school-rooms of London S And why 
were those haughty nobles destroyed with that utter destiuctioa ? 
"Why were they scattered over the face of the earth, their titles 
abolished, their escutcheons defaced, their parks wasted, their 
palaces dismantled, their heritage given to strangers ? Because 
they had no sympathy with the people — no discernment of the 
signs of their time — because, in the pride and narrowness of their 
hearts, they called those whose warnings might have saved them, 
thoorihts and speculators, because they refused all concession till 
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the time had arrived wLen no concession would avail. I have no 
apprehension that such a fate awaits the nobles of England. K 
draw no parallel between our aristocracy and that of Prance. 
Those who represent the Lords as a class whose power is incompa- 
tible with the just influence of the middle orders in the State, 
draw the parallel, and not I. They do all in their power to place 
the Lords and Commons of England in that position with respect 
to each other ia which the French gentry stood with respect to the 
Tiers Etat. But I am convinced that these advisers will not 
succeed. We see, with pride and delight, among the fiiends of 
tic people, the Talbots, the Cavendishes, the princely house of 
Howard. Foremost among those who have entitled themselves, 
% their exertions in this House, to tte lasting gratitude of their 
countrymen, we see the descendants of Marlhorougb, of Kussell, 
and of Derby. I hope, and firmly beheve, that the Lords will see 
what their interest and their honour require. I hope, and firmly 
believe, that they will act in such a manner as, to entitle them- 
selves to the esteem and affection of the people. But if not, let 
not the enemies of Reform imagine that their reign is straightway 
to recommence, or that they have obtained anything more than a 
short and weary respite. We are hound to respect the constitu- 
tional rights of the Peers ; but we are bound also not to forget our 
own. We, too, have our privileges — we, too, are an estate of the 
realm, A House of Commons, strong in the love and confidence 
of the people — a House of Coiamons which has nothing to fear 
from a dissolution, is something in the Government. Some 
persons, I well know, indulge a hope thit the i jecti n of the Bill 
will at once restore the domination of that part^ «hich fled from 
power last November, leaving everythmg ibiuad and ever^'thing 
at home in confusion— leaving the European sj^tem which it had 
built up at a vast cost of blood and treasure falling to pieces 
in every direction— leaving the dynasties whn,h it hdd restored, 
into exile — leaving the nations whuh it h<id joined 
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togetlier, breaking away tiom eath othtr — kaung the fund 
holders in dismay — kiting the pea=antiy m insurrection — leaving 
the most fertile counties lighted up with the fir;,3 of ineendi xnes— 
leaving the capjttl m sich a state that a ro^ol procesiion could 
not safely pass thiough it Dnk and temble lipjonl any season 
within my remeinbranco of political afiaira wis the daj ot their 
flight. Far darker ind far more temble wili be the diy ot their 
return ; they will return in oj. position to the wTiole Bntish njtioa, 
united as it na'! nevPr hefoie united on anj internal ^iieftion — 
united as flrmh as wh n the Armada was sailing up the channel 
^united as wht,n Bonaparte jitched his eimp on the clifls of 
Boulogne. They will return jledged to defend evils whch tie 
people are resolved to destroy they will rttum to t situ\tion in 
which they can stani onh by crushing and trampling d wn 
public opinion ani trom whi h li they tall the} may in the i till 
drag down with them the whole frime of society Aga nat suth 
evils, should such evils •^jpear to threaten the countrj it will be 
our privilege and our duty to wirn our gracious anl belo^t-i 
Sovereign. It will be our privilege ind our duty to convey the 
wishes of a loyal people to the thr ne ol a pitri t king At such 
a crisis the proper place for the House of Commons is in the front 
of the nation; and in that place this House will assuredly be 
found. Whatever prejudice or weakness may do elsewhere to 
ruin the empire, here, I trust, will not be wanting the wisdom, the 
virtue, and the energy that may save it. 
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ON THE STATE OF THE NATION.* 

OCTOBEll 10, 1831. 

I DOiTBT, Sir, whether any persoa who had merely 'heard tne 
speech of the right hon. member for the University of Cambridge, 
would have been able to conjecture what the question is wHch we 
are discussing, and wliat the occasion on wkich we are assembled. 
For myself I can with perfect sincerity declare, that never in the 
whole course of my life did I feel my mind oppressed by so deep 
and solemn a sense of responsibility as at the present moment. I 
firmly believe that the country is now in danger of calamities 
greater than ever threat^ed it, from domestic misgovemment or 
from foreign hostility. The danger is no less than this — that there 
may be a complete alienation of the people from their rulers. To 
soothe the public mind, to reconcile the people to the delay — the 
short delay — which must intervene before their wishes can bo 
legitimately gratified ; and jn the mean time, to avert civil discord, 
and to uphold the authority of law — these are, I conceive, the ob- 
jects of my noble friend, the member for Devonshire— tPieae ought, 
at the present crisis, to be the objects of every honest Englishman. 
They are objects which will assuredly be attained, if we rise to this 
great occasion— if we take our stand ia the place which the Con- 
stitution has assigned to us — if we employ, with becoming firm- 
ness and dignity, the powers which belong to us as trustees of the 
nation, and as advisers of the Throne. Sir, the Eesolution of my 
noble friend consists of two parts. He calls upon us to declare our 
undiminished attachment to the principles of the Reform Bill, and 
also our undiminished confidence in his Majesty's Ministers, I con- 

* Hansard, 8d Series, vol. viii. p. asO-399. 
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■ider these two dedaraliom as iileitM. The Question ot Reform 
is, in my opimon, of such paramount importanee, that, approving 
tl^e principle, of the Ministerial Bill, 1 must think the Ministers 
who have bought that Bill forward, although I maj differ from 
them on some minor points, entitled to the strongest support of 
Parliament The right hon. Gentleman, the member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has allomptod lo divert lie couise ot the 
Debate to questioiu. comparatively unimportant He lias said 
much about the coal-duty, about the candle-duty, about Iho 
budget of the present Chancellor cf the Ejehequer On most of 
the points to which he has referred, it would be easy tor me, n ere 
I so iodinea, to defend the Uimstors, and where I could nit 
defend them, I should find it easy to reenmmale on those who 
preceded them. The right hon member tor the DnnerMtj ot 
Cambridge has Kunted the Ministers with the defeat which then 
measure respecting the timber trade susta ned m the last rarlii- 
ment I might perliaps, at a more convenient season, be tempted 
to inquire wljether that defeat was more disgraceful to them ot to 
their predecessors. I might, perhaps, be tempted to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether, if he had not been treated, while m 
office, with more fairness than he has shown while in opposition, 
it would have been in his power to carry bis best measure— the 
Beer Bill! He Ima accused the Ministers of bringing forward 
financial measures, and then withdrawing those measures. Did 
not he bring forward, during the Session of 1830, a plan respectng 
the sugar duties I and was not that plan withdrawn I But Sir, 
this is mere ttiffing. I will not be seduced from the matter in 
hand by the right hon. Gentleman's .Nample. At the present 
moment I can see only one question in the Stote-the Question of 
Reform ; only two parties— the friends of the Bill and its enemies. 
It is not my intention. Sir, again lo discuss the merits of tlie Reform 
Bill. The piinciple ot that Bill received the approbation of the 
late House of Commons after ten nights' diseuision ; and the Bill, 
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as it now stands, after a long and most laboiious investigation, 
passed the present House of Commons by a majority whieli wiia 
nearly half as large again as the minority. This was a little move 
than a fortnight ago. Nothing has since occurred to change oui 
opinion. The justice of the case is unaltered. The public enthu- 
siasm is undiminished. Old Sarum has grown no larger, Manches- 
ter has grown no smaller. In addressing this House, therefore, I 
am entitled to assume that the Bill is in itself a good Bill. If so, 
ought we fo abandon it merely because the Lords have rejected it 3 
"We ought to respect the lawful pririleges of their House ; but we 
ought also to assert our own. We are constitutionally as inde- 
pendent of their Lordships, as their Lordships are of us ; we have 
precisely as gc^d a right to adhere to our opinion as they have to 
dissent from it. In speaking of their decision, I wiU attempt to 
follow that example of moderation which was so judiciously set by 
my noble friend, the member for Devonshire ; I will only say that I 
do not think them more competent to form a correct judgment on a 
political question than we are. It is certain that on all the most 
important points on which the two Houses have for a long time past 
differed, the Lords have at length come over to the opinion of the 
Commons. I am therefore entitled to say, that with respect to all 
tliose points, the Peers themselves being judges, the House of Com- 
mons was in the light and the House of Loids iu the wrong. It 
was thus with respect to the Slave-ti'ade — it was thus with lespect 
to Catholic Emancipation— it was thus with several other impor- 
tant Questions. I, therefore, cannot think that we ought, on the 
present occasion, to surrender our judgment to those who have 
acknowledged that, on former occasions of the same kind, we have 
judged more coiTectly than they have. Then again, Sir, I cannot 
forget how the majority and the- minority in this House were com- 
posed ; I cannot forget that the majority contained almost all those 
Gentlemen who ai'e returned bv large bodiea of electors. It is, I 
believe, no exaggeration l« say, that there were single Members of 
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tlie majoiity wlo had nolo connUtuento llirn tho wholo minority 
put togelhei. I .pe»k .dviiBjly n.d »eriou.ly ; I beli.v. th«t He 
number o! fteekolden ot Yoifatiie eiceed. ttal ot all tlie electora 
wlo letum tie Opposition. I cannot will piopriety commeat 
leni on any report. wliA may lave been circulated concerning 
tie majority and minority in tie Hon«> of Lord.. I may, low- 
ever, mention tle.e notoriously listorieal facts— tlat durmg tie 
last forty years tie powers ot tie executive Government lave beeU, 
almost witkout intermission, exercised by a party opposed to 
Reform ; and tl.t a very great number of Peer, lave been created, 
and all tie present Bislop. raised to tie bencl during ftose year.. 
On tlis Question, tleretore, wlile I feel more tlan usual respect 
for tie judgment of tie House of Common., I feel less tlan usual 
respect for tie judgment of tie House of Lords. Our decision i. 
tie decision of tie nation ; tie decision of Heir Lordiiips can 
scarcely be considered <« tie decision even ot Hat class from wlicl 
tic Peer, are generally selected, and of wHcl tley may be con- 
sidered as virtual Representatives— tie great landed gentlemen of 
England. I tlint, therefore. Hat we ouglt to adtere to our 
opinion coneeining the Eeforni Bill. The next question is tlis- 
ouglt we to make a formal declaration flat we adlere U, our 
opinion t I Hint Hal we onglt to make such a declaration ; and 
I am sure Hat we cannot make it in more temperate or more con- 
stitutional terms tlan Hose wlicl my nolle frieiS asks us to 
adopt. I support tie Ee«iluHon wlioh le las proposed w.tl all 
m, leatt and soul ; I support it a. a friend to Keform ; but I sup- 
port it stiU more a. a friend to hiw, to property, to .octal order. 
No observant and unprejudiced man can look forward wiHont 
great alarm to He effects wlicl He recent decision of He Lords 
may possibly produce. I do not piedict-I do not eipect-open, 
armed inenrreetion. Wlat I apprehend is tlis-tlat He people 
may engage in a silent, lut extensive and persevering war against 
the law. What I apprehend is, that England may exhibit the 
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same spectacle which Ireland exhibited three years ago — agitators 
stronger than the Magistrate, associations stronger than the law, a 
Government powerful enough to be hated, and not powerful enough 
to be feared, a people bent ob indemnifying themselves by illegal 
escesses for the want of legal privileges, I fear, that we may before 
long see the tribunals defied, the tax-gatherer resisted, public credit 
shaken, property insecure, tie whole frame of society hastening to 
dissolution. It is easy to say— "Be bold — be firm — defy intimi- 
dation — let the law have its course — the law is strong enough to 
put down the seditious." Sir, we have heard this blustering before ; 
and we know in what it ended. It is the blustering of little men 
whose lot has fallen on a great crisis. Xerxes scourging the winds, 
Canute commanding the waves to recede from his footstool, were 
but types of the folly of those who apply the maxims of the Quar- 
tet Sessions to the great convulsions of society. The law has no 
eyes ; the law has no hands ; the law is nothing — nothing but a 
piece of paper printed by the King's printer, with the King's arms 
at the top — till public opinion breathes the breath of life into the 
dead letter. "We found this in Ireland. The Catholic Association 
bearded the Government. The Government resolved to put down 
the Association. An indictment was brought against my hon. and 
learned friend, the member for Kerry. The Grand Jury threw it 
out. Parliament met. The Lords Commissioners came down with a 
speech recommending the suppression of the self-constituted legis- 
lature of Dublin. A bill was brought in ; it passed both Houses 
by large majorities ; it received the Royal assent. And what effect 
did it produce ? Exactly as much as that old Act of Queen Eliza- 
beth, still unrepealed, by which it is provided that every man who, 
without a special exemption, shall eat meat on Fridays and Satur- 
days, shall pay a fine of 20s. or go to prison for a month. Not 
only was the Association not destroyed ; its power was not for one 
day suspended ; it flourished and waxed strong under the law which 
had been made for the purpose of annihilating it. The elections 
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of 1826— the Clare election two years later— proved the folly of 
those who think that nations are governed by wax and parchment 
—and, at length, in the close of 1828, the Governmoat had only 
one plain alternative befoi-o it— concession or civil war. Sir, I 
grmly believe, that if the people of England shall lose all hope 
of carrying the Reform Bill by constitutional means, they will 
forthwith begin to offer to the Government the same kind of resists 
anee which was offered to tte late Government, three years ago, 
by the people jf Ireland— a resistance by no means amounting to 
rebellion— a resistance rarely amounting to any crime (Jefined by 
the law— but a resistance nevertlieleas which is quite sufficient to 
obstruct the course of justice, to disturb the pursuits of iadustry, 
and to prevent the accumulation of wealth. And is not this a dan- 
ger which we ought to fear ? And is not this a danger which we are 
boun 1 l3\ all meins in our jower to avert! And who ire tho^^e 
who taunt us f^r jiold ng to mtimidati-in' liVho are thosi, who 
■effect to speak with contempt of u,scciaUons, and agitit r^ in I 
public meetings ' Even the very persons who, scarce two yeara 
ago, g-»eup to assoaationa, and igitttors, and public meeUng^, 
their boTste 1 Protestant Constitution, prochiming ill the time that 
they saw the eviL, of Catholic Emancipation as strongly as ever 
Surely- STirely- the note of defiance which is now so loudly 
sounlid in our ears, proceeds with a petuharlj had ^i^'- ^'°"^ 
men whose highest glor\ it is that thev abase! Uiemsehes to the 
dust before a people whom their pohcy had duven to maln<.as— 
Irom men the proudest miment of whoso lives was that m which 
the^ appearefl m the character of peiseeutors scared into t lention 
Do they mean to indemnify themsehts for the humilt^tion ff quail 
ing before the people of Ireland by trampling on the people of 
England 1 If so, they deceive themselves. The case of Ireland, 
though a strong one, was by no means so strong a case as that 
with which we have now to deal. The Government, in its strug- 
gle with the Catholics of Ireland, had Great Britain at its back. 
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Whom will it have at its back in the struggle with the Reformera 
of Great Britain ? - I know only two ways in which societies can 
permanently he governed — by puhlic opinion, and by the aword. 
A Government having at its command the armies, the fleets, and 
tlie revenues of Great Britain, might possibly hold Ireland by the 
Bwoid. So Oliver Cromwell held Ireland ; ao Williaia III. held 
it ; so Mr. Pitt held it ; so the Duto of Wellington might perhaps 
have held it. But to govern Great Britain by the sword — so wild 
a thought has never, I will venture to say, occurred to any public 
man of any party ; and, if any man were frantic enough to make 
the attempt, he would find, before three days had espirtd, that 
there is no better sword than that which is fashioned out of a 
ploughshare. But, if not by the sword, how is the country to be 
governed? I understand how the peace is kept at New York. It 
is by the assent and support of the people. I understand also how 
the peace is kept at Milan. It is by the bayonets of the Austrian 
soldiers. But how the peace is to be kept when you have neither 
the popular assent nor the military force — how the peace is to be 
kept in England by a Government acting on the principles of the 
present Opposition, I do not understand. There is in truth a great 
anomaly in the relation between the English people and their 
Government Our institutions are either too popular or not popu- 
lar enough. The people have not sufficient power in making the 
hiwa ; but they have quit* sufficient power to impede the execution 
of the laws once made. The Legislature is almost entirely aristo- 
cratical ; the machinery by which the decrees of the Legislature 
are carried into effect is almost entirely popular ; and, therefore, we 
constantly see all the power which ought to execute the law, em- 
ployed to counteract the law. Thus, for example, with a criminal 
code which carries its rigour to the length of atrocity, we have a 
criminal judicature which often carries its lenity to the length of per- 
jury. Our law of libel is the most absurdly severe that ever 'existed 
— so absurdly severe that, if it were carried into full effect, it would 
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be much more oppressive tlian a censoiship. And yet, with this 
severe law of libel, we have a Press whic!i practically is as free as 
the air. In 1819 the Ministers complained of the alarming increase 
of seditious and blasphemous publications. They proposed a law 
ofgreitngourtostoptbegroivthof the evil; and tbey obtained 
their law It wis enacted, that the publisher of a seditious libel 
might on a setond c nviction, be banished, and that if he should 
rt.turn troin t'imshment, he might bo transported. How often was 
this law put m foiee! Not once. Last year we repealed it ; but 
it was already dead, or rather it was dead bora. It was obsolete 
before le Boi U veut had been pronounced over it For any effect 
which it produced it might as well have been in the Code Napo- 
leon as in the English Statute-book. And why did the Govern- 
ment, having solicited and produced so sharp and weighty a wea- 
pon, straightway hang it up to rust ? "Was tliere less sedition, 
were there fewer libels, after the passing of the Act than before it ! 
Sir, the very next year was the year 1820— the year of the Bill of 
Pains and Penalties— the very year when the public mind was 
most excited — the very year when the public Press was most scur- 
rilous. Why then did not the Ministers use their new law ! Be- 
cause they duist not ; because they could not. They had obtained 
it with ease ; for in obtaining it they had to deal with a subservi- 
ent Parliament. They could not execute it ; for in executing It they 
would have to deal with a refractory people. These are instances 
of the difBculty of carrying the law into effect when the people are 
inclined to thwart their rulers. The great anomaly, or, to speak 
more properly, the great evil which I have described, would, I 
believe, be removed by the Reform Bill. That BiO would esta- 
blish perfect harmony between the people and the Legislature. It 
would give a fair share in the making of laws to those without 
whose co-operation laws are mere waste paper. Under a reformed 
system we should not see, as we now often see, the nation repeal- 
ing Acts of Pariiament as fast as wo and the Lords can pass them. 
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As I believe that the Keform Bill would produce this hlessed and 
salutary concord, bo I fear that tl e reject on of the K fo n b 11 f 
that rejection should be eo s dpre J as hnal w 11 aggra ate tl e e 1 
which I have been des r I ug tc an unprecedented to a terr ble 
estent. To all the laws wh ch m el t he passed for the colle t on 
of the revenue, or for the jre entio ot sp 1 1 on the people voul 1 
oppose the same iind of res stance bv met s ot wh oh they have 
succeeded in mitigat ng — I m fjit say n abrogat g — the law of 
libel. There would be so many offender* that the (j vern ne t 
would scarcely kno at whon to a m ts bl w E ery off nder 
would have so manv a c mjlces and pr tector tlat th blov 
would almost always m ss the a m TJ e eto ot the jeojle — a 
veto not pronounced set form 1 l.e that of tl « Poman T b ne 
but quite as effectual as that of the Roma Tnl nes — f the p r 
pose of impeding public measures, would meet the dovemmeut at 
every turn. The Administration would be unable to preserve 
order at home, or to uphold the national honour abroad : and at 
length mea who are now moderate, who now thinlt of revolution 
with horror, would begin to wish that the lingering agony of the 
State might be terminated by one fierce, sharp, decisive crisis ^ Is 
there a way of escape from these calamities 3 I believe that there 
is. I heheve that if we do our dnty- — if we give the people reason 
to believe that the accomplishment of their wishes is only deferred 
— if we declare our undiminished attachment to the Reform Bill, 
and our resolution to support no Minister who will not support 
that Bill, we shall avert the fearful disasters which impend over 
the country. There is danger that, at this conjuncture, men of 
more zeal than wisdom may obtain a fatal influence over the pub- 
lic mind. With these men will be joined others, who have neither 
. zea! nor wisdom — common barrators in politics — dregs of society 
which, in times of violent agitation, are tossed up from the bottom 
to the top, and which, in quiet times, sink again from the top to 
their natural place at the iiottom. To these men nothing is so hate- 
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fui as the prospect of a reconeiliatioE between tie orders of the 
State. A crisis like that, which now makes every honest citizen 
sad and anxious, fills theae men with joy, and with a detestable 
hope. And how is it that such men, formed by nature and educa- 
tion to be objects of mere contempt, can ever inspire terror? 
How is it that such men, without talents or acquirements sufficient 
for the management of a vestry, sometimes become dangerous to 
great empires ? The secret of their power lies in the indolence or 
faithlessness of those who ought to take tlie lead in the redress of 
public grievances. The whole history of low traders in sedition is 
contained in that fine old Hebrew fable which we have all read in 
the Book of Judges. The trees meet to choose a king. The vine, 
and the fig-tree, and the olive tree, dechne the ofBce Thsn it is 
that the sovereignty of the forest devolves upon the brdmble : then 
it is that from a base and noxious shrub goes forth the fire which 
devours the cedars of Lebanon. Let us be instructed If we are 
afraid of Political Unions, and Refoim Associations, let the House 
of Commons become the chief point of political union , let the 
House of Commons be the great Reform association If we are 
afraid that the people may attempt to accomplish their «ishK! by 
unlawful means, let us give them a solemn pledge that we will use 
in their cause all our high and ancient privileges — so often victo- 
rious in old conflicts with tyranny— those privileges which our 
ancestors invoked, not in vain, on tlie day when a faithless King 
filled our house with his guaii;ls, took Lis seat, Sir, on your chair, 
aud saw your predecessor kneeling on the floor before him. The 
Constitution of England, thank God, is not one of tliose Constitu- 
tions which are past all repair, and which must, for the public wel- 
fare, be utterly destroyed. It has a decayed part ; but it has also 
a sound and precious part. It requires purification ; but it con- 
tains within iUelf the means by which that purification may be 
effected. We read that in old times, when the villeins were 
driven to revolt by oppression, when tlie castles of the nobility 
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were burned to the grounii — when tlie warehouses of London were 
pillaged — when a hundred thousand insurgents appeared in arms 
on Blaekheath — when a foul murder perpetrated in their presence 
had raised their passions to madness — when they were looting 
round for some captain to succeed and avenge him whom they had 
lost^ust then, before Hob Miller, or Tom Carter, or Jack Straw, 
could place himself at their head, the King rode up to them and 
exclaimed, "I will be your leader"— and at once the infuriated 
multitude laid down their arms, submitted to his guidance — dis- 
persed at his command. Herein let us imitate him. Our coun- 
trymen are, I fear, at this moment, but too much disposed to lend 
a credulous ear to selfish impostors. Let ns say to them, " We are 
your leaders — we, your own House of Commons — we, the consti- 
tutional interpreters of your wishes-^the knights of fiTty English 
shires, the citizens and burgesses of all your largest towns. Our 
lawful power shall be firmly exerted to the utmost in your cause ; 
and our lawfiil power is such, that when firmly exerted in your cause 
it must finally prevail." This tone it is our interest and our duty 
to take. The circumstances admit of no delay. Is there one 
among ua who is not looking with breathless anxiety for the next 
tidings which may arrive from the remote parts of the kingdom? 
Even while I speak the moments are passing away— the irrevocable 
moments pregnant mth the destiny of a great people. The coun- 
try is in danger; it may be saved; we can save it. This ia the 
way— this is the time. In our hands are the issues of great good 
and great evil— the issues of the life and death of the State. May 
tie result of our deliberations be the repose and prosperity of that 
noble country whick is entitled to all our love ; and for the safety 
of which we are answerable to our consciences, to the memory of 
future ages, to the Judge of all hearts ! 
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ON PARLIAMENTARY REFOEM* 

DECEMBER 16, 1831. 

I CAN assure my noble friend, for whom 1 entertain sentiments of 
respect and kindness, whicli no political difference will, I trust, ever 
disturb, that his remarks have given me no pain, except, indeed, 
the pain which I feel at being compelled to say a few words about 
myself. Those words-shall be very few. I know how unpopular 
egotism is in tliis House. My noble friend says, that, in the debates 
of last March, I declared myself opposed to the ballot, and that I 
have since recanted, for the pnrpose of making myself popular with 
the inhabitants of Leeds. My noble friend is altogether mistaken, 
I never said in any debate, that I was opposed to the ballot The 
word ballot never passed my lips within this House. I observed 
strict silence respecting it on two accounts ; in the first place, 
because my own opinions were, till very lat^-ly, undecided ; in the 
second place, because I knew that the agitation of that question, a 
question of which the importance appears to me to be greatly over- 
rated, would divide those on whose firm and cordial union the 
safety" of the empire depends. My noble friend has taken this 
opportunity of replying to a speech which I made last October. 
The doctrines which I then laid down were, according to him, most 
intemperate and dangerous. '&<m, Sir, it happens curiously 
enough, that my noble friend has himself asserted, in his speech of 
this night, those very docU'ines, in language so neariy resembling 
mine, that I might fairly accuse him of plagiarism. I said, that 
laws have no force in themselves, and that unless supported by 

• naneanl, Sd Series, vol, ix. p. 378-3B2. 
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public opinion, they, are a mere dead letter. Tte noble Lord baa 
said exactly the same thing to-night. " Keep your old Constitu- 
tion," is bis argument ; " for whatCTer may be its defects in theory, 
it has more of the public veneration than your new constitution 
will have ; and no laws can be efficient, unless they have tie public 
veneratio»." I said, tiat statutes are in themselves only was and 
parchment, and I waa called an incendiary by the Opposition. The 
noble Lord has said to-night, that statutes in themselves are only 
ink and parchment ; and those very persons who reviled me, have 
enthusiastically cheered him. It is, evidently, not from the prin- 
ciple which I laid down, but from the application of the principle 
that they dissent. But, Sir, it ia time that I should address myself 
to the momentous question before us. I shall certainly give ray 
best support to this Bill through all its stages ; and in so doing, I 
conceive that I shall act in strict conformity with the resolution by 
which this House, towards the close of the late Session, declared 
its unabated attachment to the principles and to the leading provi- 
sions of the first Reform Bill. All those principles, all those lead- 
ing provisions, I find in the present measnre. In the details there 
are, undoubtedly, considerable alterations. Most of the alterations 
appear to me to be improvements; and even those alterations 
which I cannot consider as being in themselves improvements, will 
yet be most useful, if their effect shall be to conciliate opponents, 
and to facilitate the adjustment of a question which, for the sake 
of order, for the sate of peace, for the sake of trade, ought t^be not 
only satisfactorily, but speedily settled. We have been told. Sir, 
that, if we pronounce this Bill to be a better Bill than the last, we 
recant all the doctrines which we maintained during the last Ses- 
sion ; we sing our palinode ; we allow that we have had a great 
escape ; we allow that our own conduct was desen'ing of censure ; 
we allow that the party which was the minority in this House, and, 
moat unhappily for the country, the majority in the other 
House, has saved the country from a great calamity. Sir, even if 
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this charge were weli-foundecl, there are those who should Lave 
been prevented by prudence, if not by magnanimity, ircm bunging 
it forward. I remember an Opposition which took a very Jiflcrent 
course. I remember an Opposition which, while excluded from 
power, taught all its doctrines to the Government, which, alter 
labouring long, and sacrificing much, in order to eftect improve 
ments in various parts of our system, saw the honuor of those 
improvements appropriated by others. But (he members of that 
Opposition had, I believe, a sincere desire to promote the public 
good. They, therefore, raised no shout of triumph over the recan- 
tations of their neophytes. They rejoiced, hut with no ungenerous 
joy, when their principles of trade, of jurisprudence, of foreign 
policy, of religious liberty, became the principles of the Adminis- 
tration. They were content that he who came into fellowship with 
them at the eleventh hour should have a far larger share of the 
reward Uian those who had borne the burthen and heat of the day. 
In the year 1828, a single division in this House changed the 
whole policy of the Government with respect to the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts. My noble friend, the Paymaster of the Forces, then 
sat where the right Hon. Baronet, the member for Tamworth, now 
sits. I do not remember that when the right hon. Baronet an- 
nounced his change of purpose, my noble friend sprang up to talk 
about palinodes, to magnify the wisdom and virtue of the Whigs, 
and to sneer at his new coadjutors. Indeed, I am not sure that 
the meBihei's of the late Opposition did not carry their indulgence 
too far — that they did not too easily suffer the fame of Grattan and 
Eomilly to be transferred to less deserving claimants — that they 
were not too ready, in the joy with which they welcomed the tardy 
and convenient repentance of their converts, to grant a genera! 
amnesty for the errors or the insincerity of years. If it were true 
that we had recanted, this ought not to be made matter of diarga 
against us by men whom posterity will remember by nothing but 
recantations. But, in truth, we recant nothing — we have nothing 
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to recant. — We support this Bill — we may possibly think it a batter 
Bill than tliat which preceded it. But are we therefore bound to 
admit that we were in the wrong — that the Opposition was in the 
right — that the House of Lords has conferred a great benefit on the 
nation ? We saw — who did not see — great defects in the first Bill ? 
— But did we see nothing else 3 Is delay no evil ? Is prolonged 
excitement no e?il ? Is it no evil that the heart of a great people 
sliould be made sick by deferred hope ? We allow that many of the 
changes which have been made are improvomenta. But we think 
that it would have been far better for the country to have had the last 
Bill, with all itp defects, than the present Bill, with all its improve- 
ments. Second thoughts are proverbially the best, but there are 
emergencies which do not admit of second tbouglits. There proba- 
bly never was a law which might not have been amended by delay. 
But there have been many cases in which there would have been 
more mischief in the delay, than benefit in the amendments. The first 
Bill, however inferior it may have been in its details to the present 
Bill, was yet herein far superior to the present Bill — that it was the 
first. K the first Bill had passed, it would, I firmly believe, have 
produced a complete reconciliation between the aristocracy and the 
people. It is my earnest wish and prayer that the present Bill 
may produce this blessed effect ; but I cannot say that my hopes are 
so sanguine as they were at the beginning of the last Session. The 
decision of the House of Lords has, I fear, excited in the public 
mind feelings of resentment which will not soon be allayed. What 
then, it is said, would you legislate in haste ? Would you legislate 
in Umes of great excitement concerning matters of such deep con- 
cern ! Yes, Sir, I would ; and if any bad consequences should 
follow from the haste and the excitement, let those be held answer- 
able who, when there was no need of haste, when there existed no 
excitement, refused to listen to any project of Reform — nay, who 
made it an argument against Eeform, that the public mind was ijot 
excjtcd. When few meetings were held, when few petitions were 
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sent up to US, these politicians said, " Would you alter a Constitu- 
tion with whict the people are perfectly satisfied f And now, 
when the kingdom from one end to the other is convulsed by the 
question of Reform, we hear it said hy the very same persons, 
" Would you alter the Representative system in such agitated 
times as these ?" Half the logic of misgovemnient lies in this one 
sophistical dilemma : — If the people are turbulent, they are unfit for 
liberty : if they are quiet, they do not want liberty. I allow, that 
hasty legiaiation is an evil. I allow that there are great objections 
to legislating in troubled times. But Reformers are compelled to 
legislate fast, because bigots will not legislate early. Reformers are 
compelled to legislate in limes of excitement, because bigots will 
not legislate in times of tranquillity. If, ten year^ ago — nay, if 
only two years ago, there had been at tlie head of affairs, men who 
understood the signs of the times and the temper of the nation, we 
should not have been forced to hurry now. If we cannot taie our 
time, it is because we have to makeup their lost time. If they had 
reformed gradually, we might have refoimed gradually ; but we 
are compelled to move fast, because they would not move at all. 
Though I admit, Sir, that this Bill is in its details superior to the 
former Bill, I must say, that the best parts of this Bill — those parts 
for the sake of which principally I support it — those parts for the 
sake of which I would support it, however imperfect its details 
might be, are parts which it has in common with the former Bill. 
It destroys nomination ; it admits the great body of the middle 
orders to a share in the government ; and it contains provisions 
which will, as I conceive, greatly diminish the expense of elections. 
Touching the expense of elections, I will say a few words, because 
that part of the subject has not, I think, received so much atten- 
tion as it deserves. Whenever the nomination boroughs are 
attacked, the opponents of Reform produce a long list of eminent 
men who have sat for those boroughs, and who, they tell us, would 
never have taken any part in public affairs but for those boroughs. 
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^ Now, Sir, I suppose no person will maintain that & large constitu- 
ent body is litely to prefer ignorant and incapable men, to men of 

jinformation and ability? "Whatever objections there may be to 
democratic institutiona, it was never, I believe, doubted that those 
institutions are favourable to the development of talents. We may 
prefer the constitution of Sparta to that of Athens, or the constitu- 
tion of Venice to that of Florence, but no person will deny that 
Athens produced more great men than Sparta, or that Florence 
produced mote great men than Venice. But to come nearer home : 
the five largest English towns which now have the right of return- 
ing two Members each by popular election, are Westminster, South- 
wark, Liverpool, Bristol, and Norwich. Now let us see what 
Members those places have sent to Parliament. I will not speafc 

■ of the hving, though among the living are some of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the House. I will confine myself to tie 
dead. Among many respectable and useful members of Parlia- 
ment, whom these towns have returned, during the laat half cen- 
tury, I find Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Windham, Mr. 
Tiemey, Sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. Canning, Mr. Huskisson. These 
were eight of the most illustrious parliamentary leaders of the 
generation which is passing away from the world. Mr. Pitt was, 
perhaps, the only person worthy to maie a ninth with them. It 
is, surely, a remarkable circumstance that, of the nine most dis- 
tinguished Members of the House of Commons who have died 
within the last forty years, eight should have been returned to Par- 
liament by the five largest represented towns. I am, therefore, 
warranted in saying, that great constituent bodies are quite as 
competent to discern merit, and quite as much disposed to reward 
merit, as the proprietors of boroughs. It is true that some of the 
distinguished statesmen whom I have mentioned would never have 
been known to large constituent bodies if they had not first sate for 
nomination boroughs. But, why is this ? Simply, because the' 
expense of contesting popular places, under the present system, is 
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minously great. A poor man winnot defray it ; an untried man 
cannot expect liis cunstituents to defray it for Iiim, And ibis ia 
tiie way in which our Representative system ia defended. Cor- 
ruption vouches corruption. Every abuae i^ made the plea for 
another abuse. We must have nomination at Gatton, because we 
have profusion at Liverpool. Sir, these arguments convince mo, 
not tliat no Reform is reijulred, but tiat a very deep and searching 
Reform is required. If two evils serve in some respects to coun- 
terbalance each other, this ia a reason, not for 'keeping both, but 
f tf 'd fb ill I At t 1 se g " tm 
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who sits for a nommation borough, owes his seat to a man of vutiie 
and honour, f« a man whose service is perfect freedom, to a man 
who would think himself degraded by any proof of gratitude wliieli 
miglit degrade his nominee. Yet, is it nothing that he comes into 
Ihia House wearing the badge, tliough not feeling the chain of ser- 
vitude i Is it nothing that he cannot speak of his independence 
without exciting a smile ! Is it nothing that he is considered, not 
as a Representative, but as an adventurer? This is what your 
system does for men of genius. It admits them to political power, 
not as, under bettor institutiona, they would be admitted to power, 
erect — independent — unsullied — but by means which corrupt the 
virtue of many, and in some degree diminish the authority of all. 
Could any system be devised, better fitted to pervert the principles 
andbreakthespirit of men formed to bo the glory of their country 3 
And, can we mention no instance in which this system has made 
Buch men useless, or worse than useless, to the country of which 
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their talents were the ornament, and iiiigl4, under happier circum- 
stances, have been the salvation ? Ariel — the beautiful and Idndly 
Ariel, doing the bidding of the loathsome and malignant Sycorax, 
is but a faint type of genius enslaved by the spells, and employed 
in tte drudgery, of corruption — 

"A spirit too delicate 
"To act tlioae earthy and abhorred commaada," 

We cannot do a greater service to men of real merit, than by 
destroying that system which has been called their refuge — which 
is their houise of bondage ; by taking from them the patronage of 
the great, and giving to them in its stead the respect and confi- 
dence ot the people Th B il b 1 11 1 1 1 p o- 
duce that hippy eftc t It t It t th t d th 
expense of legal ige t h t th p 11 b 11 t 1 
frinchises the out vot rs It t j t 1 1 t th p 
extent to which these h eswUdm Iith ttltn 
I have attempted, hw tbtmm tmt thj 
subject I haie appl dtogtim f tpn n 
a&airs ot this kind— g tl wh t tl th 1 t g n 1 
elections, managed thhin fthppl ptyn ith 
largest boroughs in th L t.3 m H t 11 m th t at tl g 1 
election of 1826, whe th 1 h te t 1 th p t 
the popular candidate amounted to ISfiOQl. ; and that bj the best 
estimate which can now be made, tlie borough may, under the 
reformed system, be as effectually contested for one-tenth part of 
that sum. la the new constituent bodies there are no ancient 
rights reserved. In those bodies, therefore, the expense of an elec- 
tion will be still smaller. I firmly believe, that it will be possible 
to poll out Manchester for less than the market price of Old Samm, 
Sir, I have, from the beginning of these discussions, supported 
reform on two giounds, first, because I believe it to be in itself a 
good thing — and secondly, liccause I think the dangers of with- 
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holding it to be so great, tliat even if it were an evil, it would be 
the less of two evils. The dangers of the country have in no wise 
diminished. I believe that they have greatly increased, It is, 1 
fear, impossible to deny, that what has happened with respect to 
almost every great question that ever divided mankind has hap- 
pened also with respei-t to the Eeform Bill. Wherever great inte- 
rests are at stake there will be much excitement, and wherevr 
there is much exeitement there will he some extravagance. 
The same great stirring of the human mind which produced 
the Reformation produced also the follies and crimes of the 
Anabaptists. The same spirit which resisted the Ship money, 
and abolished the Star-chamber, produced the Levellers and the 
Fifth-monarchy men. And so, it cannot be denied that bad men, 
availing themselves of the agitation produced by the f[uestion of 
Reform, have promulgated, and promulgated with some success, 
doctrines incompatible with the existence— I do not say of mo- 
narchy, or of aristocriicy— but of all law, of all order, of all pro- 
perty, of all civilization, of all that makes us to differ from 
Mohawks or Hottentots. I bring no accusation against that por- 
tion of the working classes which has been imposed upon by theso 
doctrines. Those persons are what their situation has made them 
ignorant from want of leisure — irritable from the sense of dis- 
tress. That they should be deluded by impudent assertions, and 
gross sophisms— that, suffering cruel privations, they should give 
ready credence to promises of relief— that, never having inves- 
tigated the nature and operation of government, they should expect 
■ impossibilities from it, and should reproach it for not performing 
impossibilities— all this is perfectly natural. No errors which they 
may commit, ought ever to make us forget that it is in all proba- 
bility owing solely to the accident of our situation that we have 
not fallen into errors precisely similar. There are few of us who 
do not know from experience, that, even with all our advantages of 
education, pain and sorrow can make us very querulous and very 
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unreasonable. We ouglit not, therefore, to be surprised that, as the 
Scotch proverb says, "it should be ill talking between a full man 
and a fasting ;" that the logic of the rich man who vindicates the 
rights of property, should seem very inconclusive to the poor man 
who hears his children cry for bread. I bring, I say, no accusation 
against the working classes. I would withhold from them nothing 
which it might be for their good to possess. I see with pleasure that, 
by the provisions of tJie Reform Bill, the most industrious and res- 
pectable of our labourers will be admitted to a share in tlie govern- 
ment of the State. If I would reftise to the working people that 
larger share of power which some of them have demanded, I would 
refuse it, because I am convinced that, by giving it, I should only 
increase their distress. I admit that the end of government is their 
happiness. But, that they may be governed for their happiness, they 
must not be governed according to the doctrines which they have 
learned from their illiterate, incapable, low-minded flatterers. But, 
Sir, the fact that such doctrines have been promulgated among the 
multitude is a strong argument for a speedy and effectual Reform. 
That government is attacked is a reason for making the founda- 
tions of government broader, and deeper, and more solid. That 
property is attacked, is a reason for binding together all proprietors 
in the firmest union. That the agitation of tie question of Reform 
has enabled worthless demagogues to propagate their notions with 
some success, is a reason for speedily settling the question in the 
only way in which it can be settled. It is difiicult, Sir, to conceive 
any spectacle more alarming than that which presents itself to us, 
when we look at the two extieme pa t n th s ountry — a nar- 
row oligarchy above — an infuriated multitu !e 1 elow — on the one 
side the i-ices engendered by power on tl othe de the vices 
engendered by distress , the one party bl ndly a erse to improve- 
ment, the otiier party bhndly clamou ng fo de t u t :in— the one 
party ascribing to political abuses the sanctity of property, the 
other party ci'ying out against property as a political abuse. Both 
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these parties are aliie ignorant of their true interest God forbid 
tliat the State should ever be'at the mercy of either, or should ever 
experience the calamities which must result from a collision betweea 
them ! I anticipate no such horrible event. For, between those 
two parties stands a third party, infinitely more powerful than both 
the others put together, attacked by both, vilified by both, but des- 
tined, I trust, to save both from the fatal effects of their own folly. 
To that party I have never ceased, through all the vicissitudes of 
public affairs, to look with confidence, and with a good hope. I 
speak of that great party which zealously and steadily supported 
the fii'st Reform Bill, and which will, I have no doubt, support the 
second Reform Bill with equal steadiness, and equal zeal. That 
party is the middle class of England, with the flower of the aristo- 
cracy at its head, and the flower of the working classes bringing up 
its rear. That great party has taken its immovable stand between 
tJie enemies of all order, and the enemies of all liberty. It will 
have Reform : it will not have Revolution : it will destroy political 
abuses — it will not suffer the rights of property to be assailed — it 
will preserve, in spite of themselves, those who are assailing it, from 
the right and from the left, with contradictory accusations — it will 
be a daysman between them — it will lay its hand upon them both 
— it will not suffer them to tear each other in pieces. Wbile that 
great party continues unbroken, as it now is unbroken, I shall not 
relinijuish the hope that this great contest may be conducted, by 
lawful means, to a happy termination. But, of this I am assured, 
that, by means, lawful or unlawful, to a termination, happy or 
unhappy, this contest must speedily come. All that I know of the 
history of past times — all the obser\'ations that I have been able to 
make on the present state of the country — have convinced me, that 
tlie time has arrived, when a great concession must be made to the 
democracy of England — that the question, whether the change be 
in itself good oi' bad, has become a question of secondaiy import- 
ane« — tliat, good or bad, the thing must be done— that a law as 
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strong as the lawa of attraction and motion has decreed it I well 
kuow that history, when we Jook at it in small portions, may le 
so construed as to mean any thing — that it may be interpreted in 
as many ways as a Delphic oracle. " The French Revolution," 
says one expositor, "was the effect of concession." "Not so," 
cries another, " the French Eevolution was produced by the ohsti- 
uaey of an arbitrary government," " If the French nobles," says 
the first, " had retused to sit with the tiers Slat, they would never 
have been dnven from their country." "They would never have 
been driven trom their lountry," answers the other, "if they had 
agreed to the retDrms proposed by M. Turgot." These contiover- 
sies can never be brought to any decisive test, or to any satisfactory 
conclusion. But, as I believe that history, when we look at it in 
small fragments, proves any thing, or nothing, so I believe that it 
is full of useful and precious instruction when we contemplate it in 
large portions — when we take in, at one view, the whole life-time 
of great societies. I believe that it is possible to obtajn some 
insight into the law which regulates the growth of communities, 
and some knowledge of the effects which that growth produces. 
The history of England, in particular, is the history of a govern- 
ment constantly giving way — sometimes iieaceably, sometimes 
after a violent stiiiggle — but constantly giving way before a nation 
which has been constantly advancing. The forest-laws— the law 
of villenage — the oppressive power of the Roman Catholic Church 
— the power, scarcely less oppressne, wliich, for some time after 
tlie Reformation, was exeicised by the Protestant Establishment — 
the prerogatives of the Crown — the censorship of the Press — suc- 
cessively yielded. The abuses of the P.epresentative system are 
now yielding to the same iiresiitible torce. It was impossible for 
the Stuarts — and it would have been impossible for them if tliey 
had possessed all tlie eneigy of Richelieu, and all tlie craft of 
Mazarin, — to govem England as it had heen governed by the 
Tudors. It was impossible for Ihe princes of the House of Hanover 
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to govern Englaad as it had been governed by the Stuarls. And so 
e tliat England sJiould be any longer governed as it 
i under the four first princes of the House of Hanover, 
I say impossible. I believe that over the great changes of the moral 
world we possess as little power as over the great changes of the 
jihjsical world. We can no more prevent time from changing the 
di'itribution of property and of intelligence — we can no more pre- 
vent property and intelligence from aspiring to political power — 
tiian we can cbange the courses of the seasons and of the tides. 
In peace or in tumult — by means of old institutions, where those 
institutions are flexible — over the ruins of old institutions, where 
those institutions oppose an unbending resistance, the great march 
of society proceeds, and must proceed. The feeble efforts of indi- 
viduals to bear back are lost and swept away in the mighty rush 
with which the species goes onward. Those who appear to lead 
the movement are, m fvt, only wh led al n bef re it ; those who 
attempt to resist it arc beaten dow a 1 c u bed beneath it It is 
because rulers do not piy sufBci nt attent on to the stages of this 
great movement — because they underrate t, t c — because they 
are ignorant of its law, that so j lent anl fearful revolu- 

tions have changed the face ot society We have heard it said a 
hundred times during these discui'^ions — we have heard it said 
repeatedly, in the course of this very debate, that the people of 
England are more free tlnn e^ei the\ were — that the Government 
is more democratic than ever it wis ani this is urged as an argu- 
ment against Reform 1 -idmit the fact , but I deny the inference. 
It is a principle never to be forgotten, in discussions like this, that 
it is not by absolute, but by relative misgovemment that nations 
are roused to madness. It is not sufficient to look merely at the 
form of government. We must look also to the state of the pubho 
mind. The worst tyrant that ever had liis neck wrung in modern 
Europe might have passed for a paragon of clemency in Persia or 
Morocco. Our Indian subjects submit patiently to a monopoly of 
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salL We tried a stamp Uuty — a duty so light as to be scarcely 
perceptible— on the fierce breed of the old Puritans ; and we lost 
an empire. The Government of Louis I6tli was certainly a miieh 
better and uiilder government than that of Louis 14tli ; yet Louis 
14tli was admired, and even loved, by his people. Louis 16th 
died on the scaffold. Why 3 Because, though the government 
had made many steps in the career of improvement it had not 
advanced so rapiilj as thenaton Look dt our on n hi'Jtorj The 
liberties of the people nero at lea'it is much respecteJ by Charles 
1st, as by Henry 8th— by Jimcs 2nd da bv Edwird 6tli I ut d d 
tliis save the crown of James 2nd' Did this save tie heaiof 
Charles 1st' Eveiy person who knows the history of our cnil 
dissensions, knows that all th se arguments which are now em 
ployed by the opponents it the Ecform Bill ra glit have been 
employed, an! were aetuslly employed by the untortunate Stu^tts 
The reasoning tf CLailes ■ml jf all his apologiste runs tlius — 
"What new grievanee doe^ the nation suffer' M hat has the 
King done more than what Henry did— more than whit Elizabeth 
did ? Did the people evei enjov more fieedom th^ it present — 
did they ever enjoy so much freedom '" But wliit would i wise 
and honest counsellor — if Charles had been so happy is to possess 
such a counsellor — have replied to aiguments like these' He 
would have "aaid Sir I acknowledge that the people were never 
more free than under your government I acfenow ledge that those 
who talk of restoring the old Constitution of England use an im- 
proper expression. I acknowledge that there has leen a constant 
improvement during those very years, in whi^h miny persons ima- 
gine that there has been a constint deteriorition But though 
there has been no change in the government tor the worse, there 
has been a change in the public mind whith produces exactly the 
same effect which would he produced by a change m the govern- 
ment for -the worse. Perhaps thi-. change m the public miud is to 
be regretted. But no matter ; ■\ ou cannot rei erse it \ ou cannot 
vol, I. J 
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undo all that eighty eventful years have done. Yoii cannot trans- 
form the Englishmen of 1640 into the Englishmen of 1560. It 
may be that the submissive loyalty of our fathers was preferable to 
that inquiring, censuring, resisting spirit which is now abroad. It 
may be, that the times when men paid th«ir benevolences cheer- 
fully were better times than these, when a gentleman goes before 
the Exchequer Chamber to resist an assessment of 20s. And so it 
may be, that infancy is a happier time than manhood, and man- 
hood than old age. But God has deereed that old age shall suc- 
ceed to manhood, and manhood to infancy. Even so have socie- 
ties their law of growth. As their strength becomes greater — as 
their experience becomes more extensive, you can no longer con- 
fine them within the swaddling-bands, or lull them in the cradles, 
or amuse them with the rattles, or terrify them with the bugbears 
of their infancy. I do not say, that they are better or happier than 
they- were ; but this I say ; — they are different from what they 
were: you cannot again maie them what they were, and you 
cannot safely treat thera as if they continued to be what they 
were." This was the advice which a wise and honest Minister 
would have given to Charles Ist These were the principles on 
which that unhappy prince should have acted. But no. He 
would govem^I do not say ill— I do not say tyrannically ; I say 
only this, he would govern the men of the seventeenth century as 
if they had b^n the men of the sixteenth century ; and therefore 
it was, that all his talents and all his virtnes did not save him from 
unpopularity — from civil war — from a prison — from a bar — from a 
scaffold. Thesethingsarewrittenforourinstruction. Anothergreat 
intellectual revolution has taien place ; our lot has been cast on a 
time analogous, in many respects, to the time which immediately 
preceded the meeting of the Long Parliament. There is a change 
in society. There must be a corresponding change in the govern- 
'ment. We are not — we cannot, in the nature of things, be— what 
our fathers were. We are no more like the men of the American 
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war, or tlie men of the gagging bill ; than the men who cried 
" privilege" round the coach of Charles lat were like the men wHo 
changed tteir religion- once a year, at the bidding of Fenry 8th. 
That there is such a change, I can no more doubt than I can doubt 
that we have more power-looms, more steam-engines, more gas- 
lights, than our ancestors. That there is such a change, the 
Minister will surely find — if ever such a Minister should arise — 
who shall attempt to fit the yoke of Mr. Pitt to the necks of the 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century. What then can you do to 
Iiring back those times when the constitution of this House was an 
object of veneration to the people ! Even as much as Strafford and 
Laud could do to bring back the days of the Tudors — as much as 
Bonner and Gardiner conld do to bring back the days of Hilde- 
hrand — as much as Villele and Polignac could 3o to bring back 
the days of Louis 14th. You may make the change tedious ; you 
may make it violent ; you may— God in hi^ mprcy forbid ! — you 
may make it bloody; but avert it you cannot Agitations of the 
public mind, so deep and so long eontmued as those which we have 
witnessed, do not end in nothing. In peace or in convulsion; by 
the law, or in spite of the law ; through the Parliament, or over 
the Parliament, reform must be carried. Therefore, be content to 
guide that movement which you cannot stop. Fling wide the 
gates to that force which else will enter through the breach. Then 
will it still be, aa it has hitkerto been, the peculiar glory of our 
Constitution that, though not exempt from the decay which is 
wrought by the vicissitudes of fortune, and the lapse of time, in ali 
the proudest works of human power and wisdom, it yet contains 
within it the means of self-reparation. Then will England add to 
her manifold titles of glory this the noblest and the purest of ail- 
that every blessing which other nations have been forced to seek, 
and have too often sought in vain, by means of violent and bloody 
revolutions, she will have attained by a peaceful and a lawful 
Eefoi'm. 
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ON THE ANATOMY BILL* 
I 27, 1832. 



Sir I ini t e\en it tins late hour f the n ght retra n fr m 
sa\mg two or three worls Most f the haervat n"; f the 1 n 
member for Pr&itm I pass bj as undeserving of any inswer 
tcf le in ludienee like th s But on one [ irt of his speech I 
must male a few remarks We are says he mokmg a Uw to 
tenefit the ncii at the expense of the poor Sir the fict is the 
direct re\erse jf thi Th s is a bill which tends es[e lallv to the 
benefit of the poor What are the evils against which we ire 
attempting to mak" provi ion ' Two esjeciallv that is to sai 
the practi e of Burking and bad surgery Now to both these the 
poor al ne are e\po el "Uhat man n ur raik of life nms the 
smallest risk t being Burked' That t man his ^r^pprty that 
he hascDnneiions that he i 1 kely t II, missed anlsoughtfir 
are ei renins tan ces which se ure Lim against the Burker It is 
curious to observe the Iifference between murders oi thia kind and 
other murders An ordinarj murderer hides the bodj anJ dis 
poses f the property Bishcp and Will ams dig holes and b iry 
the jropert\ and expose the b ly to sale The more wretched 
the more lonely inv human bein^ may be the more des rable 
f rej 15 he to these wretches It is the taw the mere nakel min 
that they pursue Again as to bad sui^ejy ihis is of all evils 
the Li 1 by which the nch suffer leant and the [.otr most If we 
coul 1 do all tl at n the oj innn of the member for Preston o igl t 
to be done— if we c iild prevent disinterment —it we could 

* IlansarJ, Sd Series, vol. s. 1882, p. B42-3. 
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prevent dissection, — if we could destroy the English school of 
anatomy, — if we could force every student of the medical science 
to go to the expense of a foreign education, on whom would the 
bad consequences fall ? On the rich ' Not it ill As long as 
there is in France in Ital\ in Termanv a single urgpon of eminent 
alill a single suin'pnn who is to use the jIitiip of the member for 
Pre&t 1 idlicted to hsaectun that surgeon will be in attendance 
whenever an English noblemin is -ihout to undergo a critical 
opeiation The higher oriers i^ Enghnd will always he able to 
procure the he=t medical aaaistanLC Who sufiers b> the had state 
ot the Russian schcol of surgery' The Em[i-r)r Nicholas? — By 
no means But the poor dispersed over the countrv If the edu- 
cation ot a surgeon should become verv expensie if the fees of 
surgeons ihould nae if the s ipp]3 of rej,u]ar surgeons should 
diminish the snfterei's would be not the rich but the poor in our 
country villages who nould igam be left to mountebanks, and 
barbers a d oH women to charms and cjiacl. meheines. The 
hon Gentleman talks of sacrificing the interests ol humanity to 
the interests of si^iente as if th a were a peation about the 
aquanng of the circle or the trans t ot Venus This is not a mere 
que tion if science — t la not the unj.rofitabIe exercise of an inge- 
nious mind — it IS 1 quest on of care and pa n It is a question of 
hfe ai 1 deith Does the h n Gentleman knew fr m what cruel 
suftennga the fluj rovement of surgical science h-js rescued our 
specie ! I will tell him one stoiy the first thit comes into my 
head He may have hearl of Leopold Ihiki of \ustria, the 
same who imprisoned our Eichard Cteui-de Lion Leopold's horse 
fell under him and crushed h s leg The surgeons said that the 
liml n ust he amjutat d but none of them knew h v to ampu- 
tate it Leop Id in his agnny laid a 1 atchet n h s thigh, and 
ordered h a senat t to strike with i m,illet The leg was cut off, 
and he di^d of thp gush of llooi *Iich wis the pnd of that 
powerful pnnc Vi hi tl ere is not now a bncklavt-r who falls 
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from a ladder in England, ivlio cannot oliUiii surgical assistance, 
infinitely superior to that which the sovereign of Austria could 
command in tlie twelfth century. I think tiiis a bill which tends to 
the good of tlie people, and which tends especially to the good of 
the poor. Therefore I support it. If it is unpopular, I am sorry 
for it. But I shall cheerfully take my share of its unpopularity. 
For such, I am convinced, ought to he the conduct of one whose 
object it is, not to flatter the people, but to serve them. 
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The Bill for England, Committee, \1th Bay, 

He felt unwilling to occupy the time of the HjuSe upon this sub- 
ject, after the observations wh <,h he had thought it his duty to 
make in the course of the last Sessiun But the extreme solicitude 
he felt on account of the importance of the juesticn, and of the 
peculiar circumstances under which they were callei on to discuss 
it, .compelled him to make a fpw olservations on the subject. Iq 
that, as in every other place the first grand olject in the discus- 
sion of these questions was to de^r the gi lund and settle upon 
whom lay the burthen of proof It was his opnion, that the 
burden of proof in this instance laj upon the Opposition. He 
considered that he was speaking to a H>use of Eetotmers — there 
might be one or two exceptions but the great Itdy on that and 
on the other side of the House had he bel eved agreed that some 
change in the Representation must tAe place He did not assert 
that every individual in that Hou o enterti n d thit opinion ; but 
he could not avoid taking it foi granted that the great majority 
of the Opposition did; for he w<is warrantei m saying, that, in a 
great majority of the speeches they had delivereJ, they had 
admitted the necessity of some change It lie did not entertain 
the opinion he now expresse I as t> their sentimenta he must put 
aside all the addresses sent uj fi im the country h\ the noblemen 
and gentlemen who, in then different Lountui h'id opposed this 

• HHnsard, Sd Sen \o\ s 11„ p o c qaa 
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meisure of Peftrm Iwt all of whom lial =a 1 th^t s me ihtcge 
Wd^ ueocasiry— thit som'- lef rm mu t take fhce— anl that 
some Krfire bi Jies of ptople must have repreeentat ves g len to 
them If the f-tct wis as he had stated they on the side of the 
House onwhui he sat prcpuscl that, as part of the Iwge comma 
nitie-5 cDtitled to Eepreientation the metrcpohtin distncts "should 
lereiresent«d If enlranoh semcnt ou^ht to le part ^1 the Re 
form that tl e times re|U red and tl at Gentlemen Jpptiite admit 
tfd to le EecesaaiT it was f r tho e Gentlemen t« shew why the 
places new projosed should not partike (f the al^aitafs <f 
pnfr-mchi ement He wis an ire that th«\ hii no j ri,cise stin Jir i 
bj which to determine what were the towns that shcull re e \e 
Eepresenlatives He should use the worl importance to con 
stitute that standard tor though it w-u. possible to rise qmblles 
upon it none (oul 1 possiblj deny that if they were compelled to 
bestow representation on one of two places thuy n uU rather 
bestow it upon a town like Minchester than upon a petty \illigp 
an 1 the r cho ca would l o guided by the greater importance ot the 
place selected If they tock the amount of populati n as the 
standard of importance— if they adopted that ot the number of 
10? houses — if they toot tbe amount ct the issessed taxes — if 
thej toot the ^ ealth— if they adopted intelligence as their ente 
ri n — indeed estimate it aa they m ^ht, let them take any combi 
iiaticB of arithmetical figures that thej jleased — let them multijly 
or hnde—let them subtract or add — let them aloit the eour e 
I Intel out by Lieutenant Drummcnd or that of the hon Member 
w! o proposed to decide the qie tiuu ty the s^u«e rcct cf jupula 
tion ml tixes— in shcrt let thpin take whate\er course f arth 
metic they pleased there was none fr m nl ich these metripohtan 
distncts would nrt come narked with the proofs ot a most un 
doubted importance It they took populaticn wealth and mfel 
hgence as the tmdarl by whi h t mp'tsure their lee sion fitty 
would be a mere pr ] e ni mb r of l^epre entatn =8 than eight to 
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I will give the Tower Hamlets and Finsbury to the City, and 
Lambeth to Soufhwark, Yes, they who had talked so much 
swamping constituencies — who had exclaimed so loudly against 
such a course — who affected so much dread of a large consti- 
tuency — actually proposed to swamp Westminster with Maryle 
bone ; to swamp the City with Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets 
and to swamp Southwark with Lambeth ; and that, too, although 
at the same time they described the present constituencies of each 
of these places aa sufficiently numerous. What, wete they not 
afraid of the nnhealthful state of the metropolis — of the ablation 
excited by elections among such very large constituencies ? No, 
they seemed to be afraid of none of these things when they made 
the proposal. Of what, then, were they afraid ? Of eight Mem- 
bers. Simply of eight Members — that must be the cause of their 
fear. But the fear was still more remarkable for the noble Lord 
proposed to add two Members to Middlesex ; w that it might be 
said, that the noble Lord feared six members— a number not so 
great as was returned by some individual Peers under the present 
system to that House. The only argument ag^m-.-t goring Repre- 
sentatives to the metropolitan districts was, that the Memoers 
would he called to a very strict account by their constituents , that 
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tbey would not speak their own sense, but merely the fluctuating 
sense of those who sent them as their Representatives, But that 
argument applied as strongly to the instances of Members returned 
by indiviiiuals. He did not understand the grounds on wliieh 
those who represented the submission of Members to be called to 
account by a numerous constituency as a disgrace, while they 
thought it a point of honour to submit to the same strictness of 
account to an individual. He did not understand that spirit of 
honour that could lick the heels of an oligarchy, while it spurned 
at tlie wishes of the people. He did not understand that point of 
honour which made a man boast that he had gone out of his seat 
because he had voted in a particular manner against the wish of 
one man, his patron, while he taunted another Member for quitting 
his seat solely because he had offended 12,000 persons. But sup- 
posing this strictness of calling to account to be an evil, was that 
evil confined to the metropolitan districts ? Certainly not. During 
the discussion on the Catholic Claims there were many Gentlemen 
who disguised their opinion — who compromised their real wishes 
and feelings — for fear of offending their constituents. He did not 
understand on what ground they were more afraid on the subject 
of the influence to be esercised by the constituency in the metro- 
politan districts than in other laige towns. He knew an instance 
of an individual who declared that there were many Gentlemen 
who said on that occasion, that they could not vote for the Cathohc 
Question, il the) wished to retain their seab^ That, however, was 
not the evil of popular Representation ilone It was the fault of 
allRepreaentationa, mdjiiduil and nnmerois To suppose other- 
wise would he to manifest an ignorance of human nature. But 
the gi'eat argument reallj w , in plain words, ■» dread of the pre- 
ponderince of the pecple Tht,re might bt, some evil in that; but 
if it was an evil, it was one whu^h this Bill wonld not increase. 
It had always been lound that i. great cit\ exercised an influence 
over the empire of whii-b it formed a part, but that influence was 
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not connected with the number of Representatives it posseKsed. It 
might, indeed, exist without the city having any Representative at 
all, and was nowhere so great as under arbitrary and despotic 
Governments. It was unnecessary to remind the House tbat at 
Rome the despotic emperors, while they exercised the most un- 
bounded, and the most brutal tyranny over the people, yet thought 
it necessary to conciliate the populace with expensive shows. At 
Madrid, under their tyrannical government, the mob often com- 
pelled their despot king to promise the dismissal of an obnoxious 
Minister; they had done so in the reign of Charles II. and 
again in that of Charles III, They had risen in the streets ; sur- 
rounded tlie palace of the Iring; compelled him to appear on the 
balcony, and to promise them all they demanded. That had 
nothing to do with the share which the people of Madrid had in 
the Cortes. If there was any country in which the people exer- 
cised a morbid influence over the government, it was in Turkey, 
in despotic Turkey — even there, where reigned the most abso- 
lute, the most unmitigated despotism, ike most iron-handed 
tyranny, the Sultan w^ often forced to sacrifice his ministers, and 
obey the will of the people living in the neighbourhood of the 
Seraglio. That was an influence which nothing could take away 
but an earthquake like that of Lisbon. That species of influence 
would always be possessed by London, and nothing would remove 
it but such a fierce and dreadful calamity, as that which in a great 
degree overwhelmed this gi'eat city in 1666. But did the noble 
Lord propose to take away that influence { The noble Lord knew 
it was impossible. From all time the City of London had been 
of great importance in the struggles of party and of the people ; 
and it tad generally, by the force of its power, decided those 
struggles ; but it would be absurd to think of making a law to 
regulate a power which was only to be dreaded when all law was 
at an end. As long as the rule of law continued, the power of 
London would only consist of the number of votes it had in that 
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House. When law was at an end, the power of London would 
consist of 1,500,000 persons, and of that power there was nothing 
to deprive it. As long as regular Goyernment existed, the metro- 
polis was, in fact, weak ; hut when the course of regular Govern- 
ment was disturhed, tlie metropolis possessed, and could employ, a 
vast and overwhelming force. But the nohle Lord proposed that 
which would, in fact, increase the danger, for he would refuse to 
the metropolis ill \ote3 wh^te^er Without lecurring to the 
R] eenhes of any deraocratii oiator, he could show the danger of 
this relusal, by proving the aaitnta^'e of the concession. He 
would refer to the speech which Mr Burke delivered on the ques- 
tion of concihation with A.menc'i In that speech it was said by 
Mr Burke, attei referiiiig to the dissensions that had existed in 
Wales, ' A complete and not ill propiitioned Representation by 
(ounties -md bircugha wis lestowed upon Wil a by Act of 
Pirl araent From that moment, is bj % chirm the tumulti sub 
sided, ibedience wis restorei, peace ordei, and civilization tol 
lowed in the tram of liberty — when the day star of the Enghsh 
Oonstitution had aiisen m their hearts, all was harmony within 
and without — 

"Bimul alba nautis 
Stella refalsit, 
Defluit saxLS ngitntue hnmor: 
CoBcidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes : 
Et minax (qu&d aic voliiere) poato 
Unda n 



He had mentioned Madrid and Constantinople ; but London dif- 
fered from those cities in this respect, that the population of London 
had never assembled round the palace of the Sovereign, demanding 
the punishment of an obnoxious Minister. He repeated it — the 
population of London had never done this, at least in his memory. 
He had, indeed, Been the people assemble round their Sovereign, 
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with the wannest espressiona of a sincere attachment. The people 
of London were orderly ; but exactly as he believed them to be 
more orderly than the people of Madrid or Constantinople, because 
they ha<l better modes of expressing their opinions, so did he 
believe, that the people of represented London would be more 
quiet than the people of unrepresented London The cause of all 
commotions in States had been, that the natural and artihcial 
powers did not correspond with each other That had been the 
case with the governments of Greece and Italy It was no new* 
principle— it had been laid down by Aristotle— it had been main- 
tained and exemplified by Machlavel Its effects in the earlier 
ages were well known. In the last centuty it had produced the 
French Revolution ; m this the cry for Reform. ITie danger was 
in struggling to resist that alteration which had been rendered 
necessary by the altered circumstances of the times. That danger 
this Bill was intended to rectify. It gave to the people a place in 
tlio government like that which they must have in society; and 
was it not a most monstrous argument to say, that, because a 
great natural power existed, it should have no political power 
associated with it J Was it for them to create dissension where 
none had yet appeared ! This Bill was meant to be a great deed 
of reconciliation ; would they deprive it of that character ; would 
they make it produce heart-burnings instead of peace, dissensions 
instead of reconciliation and harmony of feeling? It was the 

object of the Government to frame this measui'e so as to be final 

as final as any human measure could be. Would they be the fh'st to 
depr e t of th t ha icter — w ul I they make t sho 1 1 ved ! 
Wis t to be t! e first b neas of tl e P fom ed House f Com 
mons to d scuss a new n ei. re oi Eef rn The hon ( entlemen 
opposte had feq ently j el ted that this ettlement of the 
Reform Quest on vo 1 1 not be pe minent an 1 they vere tak ng 
the J, eat t pa ns to ccompl 1 the r pre 3 f on He ^t. reed w h 
them n the r d I ke and Ir i f cl i ^e as hmge ind he wis 
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] repired to beir v th manj a orail ps, many practical gr evance^ 
rati e tl an enture heedlessly on pol tical altera! ons but wlie a 
change Ud 1 e ouie absolutelj nece sary a undoubtedly t bad at 
pre ent, tbeo h s oi luon was tbat t sho Id be tull an 1 eftc t il 
It WIS. da gerous to cl inge often Tbe Co t tuti n ■» n re 
Djur d 1 J be ng fr q ently timpe ei^th tliau by a fereat evolu 
tion. If no Members were aow given to the metropolitan districts, 
tbey would bo demanded with clamour, and by that very people 
'of whom the noble Marquis was so much afraid, in the first 
Session of the next Parliament. If Gentlemen believed, as they 
professed to believe, that the new Parliament would be more 
democratically inclined than the present, they must expect that it 
would not redst the demand, and that the alteration would be 
larger. The question, then, was, whether they should pass the 
Eefonn Bill, not without anomalies, for no measure could be 
without them, but in sueh a state as wals sure to engender dislike 
and discontent in a large and influential body of voters. Ought 
they to fraiiie it so as to outrage the feelings of those it professed 
to conciliate, and continue the abuses it proposed to destroy 1 He 
would support the proposition to give Members to the metropolitan 
districts, not only because Members ought to be given, but because 
the majority of that House were now on their trial before the 
country, and it was for them now to prove whether they were 
wncere or not; whether the pledge they had ^ven in last 
October— to support the principle and the leading details of the 
Bill— was now to be redeemed. The question was not only 
whether the metropolitan districts should have eight Members or 
none, but whether they would carry the Bill or compromise it ; 
compromise that to which they had pledged themselves, in oi'der 
to gratify those, who, finding it impossible to throw out the Bill, 
resolved to fritter it away. He called on them, for God's sake, to 
be firm. The hon. Gentlemen who sat in that House for Irelai " 
would not suffer those who, in the last Parliament, had d 
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them of five Meml pra to flatter them into the belief that, by, 
Totng against this propositicn thej would secure even a single 
add tional Member for then tountrv Put all the hon. Gentlemen 
who heard him whate>er dstnct of the United Kingdom- they 
were connected with en ti is occasion owed a solemn duty to tlieir 
counlrj as they performel that duty the c nfldence which they 
had justly earned would be confirmed oi lost and, on this occa- 
sion It was perfectly and ccmpletelj true, that he who was not 
with them waa a iinst fhera 
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MARCH 19, 1832. 

On the Bill for England — third Reading. 

Mr. Macaulay said, it was unnecessary for him to declare that he 
fully concurred in the feehng which the House had expressed at 
the speech of the hon. and learned GenUemaa [Mr. Pemherton] 
who had just sat down, and if that hon. and learned Gtenaeman 
thought it necessary to apologize to the House, on account of hav- 
ing once before delivered a speech which, like that just concluded, 
met Tvith the most enthusiastic reception, how much more neces- 
sary was it for him to offer some apology for again trespassing on 
the time of the House. He could not, however, suffer this occasion 
—the third reading of the Reform BiU— to pass over without 
coming forward once more to vindicate the principles he professed. 
The noble Lord who opengd the debate, in a speech diatinguishea, 
like everything whicli fell from him, by the greatest ingenuity and 
ability, told the house that the first great evil of this hill was, (hat 
it pronounced an absolute condemnation upon our ancestors ; and 
he asked whether we were prepared utterly to condemn all which 
they had done. He certainly was not prepared to take any such 
course ; but, at the same time, he must say, that the men of tiie 
present day were better enabled to decide political questions than 
their ancestors. Government was not a matter of A priori reason- 
ing, and must always be determined by experiment, and it was the 
essence of every experimental science that it should be progressive. 

* Hansard. Ed SevUa, vol. xl. 1832, p. 460-463. 
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Moreover, it was essential ttat every experimeat concerning 
Government should be founded on the special and peculiar circum- 
stances which called for it. Arguments, therefore, that were unan- 
swerable a thousand years ago, would be very defective if applied to 
the present day ; and he would venture to say, that there was no 
Gentleman in this House who would not be ashamed to be guided 
by the wisdom of our ancestors, if he were about to make an ex- 
periment on any other subject than that of Government Take 
chemistry, botany, surgery, or any science, for example, in which 
ingenuity and invention were necessary, and there was no man in 
that House who would reject improvements in those sciences 
because they did not comport with the wisdom of our forefathers, 
or who would say that the present age, instead of being vastly 
superior to those times, was, in fact, very inferior. And why was 
that! Because these sciences depended on observation and experi- 
ment. Every age had greater opportunity for experiment than 
that which preceded it ; and every age must, therefore, he con- 
sidered as wiser than its predecessor. Like the other sciences he 
bad mentioned, the science of Government waa essentially an 
experimental science — that is, its conclusions were so wholly the 
creatures of experience, and its application so dependent upon ever- 
changing circumstances, that nought could be predicated of them 
of universal applicability. Political doctrines were not like the 
axioms and definitions of the geometer — of intrinsic truth, wholly 
uninfluenced hy time and place ; their worth and force depended 
on experience, and were necessarily as changing as the circum- 
stances on which all experience was founded. This truth had 
been happily expressed by Lord Plunkett, with that noble per- 
son's characteristic force and stern precision of language. It 
was observed by him, that history not read in a philosophical 
manner was merely an old almanack. Another extraordinary doc- 
trine had been advanced with respect to the payment of debts by 
nations, and their manner of discharging the duties which devolve 
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uicn tl em But lie appealel to e\penem.e — wis it not ^ f ict 
tiiit jmong all tLe democratic revolutions which hid been wit 
neasel pajment of no natonal debt hil been refused on the 
giuund asamned in th a argument Theie had been m&tinces 
both in monarch es and deciot-racies of the [ lyment of debts 
bengrefisedon atwunt ot the difR iltj onmjossiLihty of pijmg 
thein ; but no such course had been pursued as that wtich was 
atjited by the noble Lord. Looli to France — look to the different 
changes which had taken place in the representative system of 
that country— look to the changes of 1815, of ISlT, of 1821, and 
of 1831, which were all constituted on entirely different principles, 
and yet, at this moment, the national credit was preserved. The 
only instance that he knew of a government refusing to discharge 
a debt on the ground that it was contracted by an illegitimate 
authority, was not the case of a democracy, but of a monarchy, 
where the government refused to pay a debt contracted under that 
very constitution which the king had swoi-n to maintain. The 
noble Lord also said, that the classes of men who ought not to be 
admitted into this House would be admitted by the Bill, and that 
those whom it would be desirable to admit would never be returned 
under this measure. He would again only refer to experience, and 
ask, whether that was the ease in large towns which now possess 
the franchise ? The noble Lord said, that the eldest sons of Peers 
would find great difBculty in obtaining seats in that House. Let 
him look over the lists of the sons of Peers returned for coimties at 
the present time. Let the noble Lord look to Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Dorsetshire, Northamptonshire, Northumberland, Lin- 
colnshire, Westmoreland, Devonshire, Oxfordshire, and Cheshire; 
and he would find that there were at present but few sons of Peers 
returned as the Eepresentatives of the people. The noble Lord 
was decidedly inaccurate in one of his statements ; the noble Lord 
add, that, in the county of Northumberland this prejudice existed 
to a very great extent, and to that cause he attributed the circum- 
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stance of his noble friend, the under Secretary for the Colonies, 
being unsuccessful in the election"of 1826. The noble Lord forgot 
that it was the eldest son of a Peer who contested the election 
witii him, and was returned in opposition to him. The noble Lord 
had not proved liis statement, which appeared to proceed entirely 
upon assumption. ITiere was, however, another class of men, who, 
according to the noble Lord, would be excluded by the operation 
of this Bill — those Members who had been returned by the oligar- 
chy of this House. The noble Lord thought it a hard case that 
they should be excluded, but the reason for their exclusion was 
a proper one, for they were not sent there by the people. The 
noble Lord also stated, tiat we had long enjoyed the blessings and 
protectJon of good Government, repeating that the system Lad 
practically worked well, and that the nation was, in fact, in a state 
of the greatest happiness and prosperity. Indeed, the hon. mem- 
ber for Oxford said, that we had attained sack a state of pi'osperity, 
tliat we ought not to hazard it by making an experiment. If this 
argument proceeded on facts, he would admit that it was unan- 
swerable. The happiness of nations might he influenced by causes 
Titieonnected with their political institutions ; but, on the whole, 
there could be no doubt that the happiness of a people was the 
best test of the form of Government under which they lived. If 
it were proved that the House was al)out to destroy that constitu- 
tion under which the people of England had long enjoyed so great 
a measure of happiness as that which the hon. Gentleman described, 
it would be acting the part of madmen. But he denied that the 
condition of the people of England was one of unmixed prosperity ; 
and he denied that the Bill was a measure of nnmixed desti'uction. 
When he heard it said, over and over again, that the English were 
the happiest people under the sun — when he heard this laid down 
as an undeniable proposition, which it would be unnecessary to 
prove, and absurd to deny — he could not but feel astonished at 
such an argument. From tlie fii'st acquaintance he had had with 
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political affairs, lie had heard, from all sides and from all parties, 
Btatementa of the distressed situation of the people. Speech after 
speech from the Throne, parliamentarj address after parliamen- 
tary address, had admitted the existence of great distr^a, espreaa- 
ing a vain hope that it would be but temporary. He scarcely 
remembered the time in which some great interest had not been 
complaining. It was certain that the people of this country were 
fey no means in a prosperous condition. The hon. Baronet, the 
member for Oakhanipton, himselfi has distinctly told us, that all 
the cry for Reform originated in the severe distress of the people, 
and the indifference of the House to their complaints. The hon. 
member for Aldborough, too, frequently, in glowing and energetic 
terms, set forth the miserable state of our commercial and manu- 
facturing classes, and distinctly attributed their distress to the legis- 
lative measures pursued by successive Parliaments. When the 
question of the currency, the renewal of the .corn-laws, or the state 
of trade came before the House, then the country was described in 
a condition of the deepest distress, plunged into a state of absolute 
laisery, a cloud was over ns, our present condition was bad, but 
our future prospects were alarming. When the Reform Bill was 
under discussion, all our miseries vanished at once, the sun broke 
out, the clouds cleared away, the sky was bright, and we were the 
happiest people on the face of the earth ! If hon. Gentlemen 
wanted a large i^ue of small notes, our condition was again 
gloomy, but when the case of Gatton or Old Sarum was noticed, 
then we laboured under no other imperfections than the unfaithful- 
ness of our own hearts. Was it fair for hon. Gentlemen to de- 
scribe the country as in a state of the greatest misery, when they 
complained of the political economists, and to speak of our people 
as the happiest under Heaven when they wished to attack the 
Reformers ? For different opponents they had different weapons. 
; The Reformers of our commercial code, they slew with the national 
distress, and with the national prosperity they sought to annihilate 
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the Reformers of the Constitution. The real aitiiatioD of the coun- 
try was midway between their extremes. Tliere was much truth 
in both descriptions, but, at the same time, there was much fiction. 
He would, however, give his opponents their choice. If they 
ascribed to the institutions of the country the national greatness, 
let them also ascribe to those institutions all the evils the nation 
endured If it was the Constitution which had improved the pub- 
lic, credit, which hid extended our trade— if it was the Constitution 
which had converted the bwbarous hordes who once infested the 
fetottish borders into the finest peasantry in the world— if the Con- 
stitution had improv(,d our machinery— if we owe to the Constitu- 
tion the important factuuts of Manchester, and the gigantic docks 
of Liverpool— we were bound, hy stidct reason and justice, to 
ascribe to the Constitution, on the other hand, the heavy burthen 
of taxation under which the people labour, and against which they 
h dU tr ggle, the frequent stagnation of trade, commerce, and 
m uf t es, and the dreadful and deplorable situation of those 
J rt= f the country in which the rate of wages was scarcely suffl- 
t { the support of animal life, in which the labourer, starved 
and w t h d as he is, considers the parochial rates as a fund, aot for 
his occasional relief, but for his daily maintenance ; in which men 
may ha met harnessed to cars like beasts of burthen, and in which 
the far-spreading light of midnight fires, and the outrages of incen- 
diaries, have but too often indicated wretchedness and despair, 
starvation and daring recklessness. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
generally content themselves with pursuing the very convenient 
course of contemplating only one side of the picture; they dwelt 
very fully on all the outward signs of our national prosperity, and 
they concluded, therefore, that the existing system must work moat 
beneficially. There were also violent Reformers who had adopted 
a course directly the reverse, and who could see nothing in the 
present state of the country, hut causes for apprehension and dis- 
may. He could not agree in either of those extreme opinions. 
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He saw great cause for rejoicing, but also great cause for appre- 
hension and dread. We had vast resources, but we had to bear 
great burthens. "We had magnificent institutions, but they were sur- 
rounded hj the most appalling misery, and heart breaking famine 
and wretchedness. If he was U> idopt the lesson of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite — if he was to judge of the system by its practical 
working — if he was to look at the Londilion ot societj, and pro- 
nounce upon the merits of our Constitution he should be irresistibly 
led tf> this conclusion, as he saw gieat good allojed bj great evil, 
so in the Constitution there must be sound and juat principles 
defaced by great corruptions. It wis n<it difficult to ascertain 
which parts of the Constitution were thp souice of prosperity ; nor 
■would it be difficult to get rid of those corruptions to which we 
must attribute our distresses. The protection which the laws give 
to the liberty and property of the subject is a great advantage 
undoubtedly, and the mere existence of a House of Commons in 
which, however defective its Constitution, there have always been 
some Members chcsen by the people, and zealous for their service, 
in which the smallest minority has some weight, and giievances, if 
not redi'eased, can at least be exposed, -is, undoubtedly, some secu- 
rity for every other advantage. To these circumstances we owe 
our prosperity: — and it was proposed, by the measure then under 
discussion, to give additional protection to the subject and make 
the House of Commons more useful to the people. The distress 
which the countiy had sufi'ered, and of which it had so bitterly 
complained, he must attribute to an unthrifty squandering of the 
public money — to the injudicious measures of Government— to the 
negligence of that House— to defects in the Representative system, 
which had made the House more the council of the Government 
than the defender of the people — to laws deservedly unpopular, 
more easily adopted than they could have been under the eye of 
a reformed Parliament^to laws made for the benefit of particular 
classes at the expense of the people generally— in short, he attri- 
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buted the distress f j Ministers wlio had not yet heen controlled by 
Parliament ind t<j Parliament who had not before ils eyes the 
fear of the people The noble Lord who moved the Amendment, 
hid argued that m no instance had that House been reluctant to 
"back" Ministers in measures of public economy. What! the 
House ot Commons merely backing Government who might be 
disposed to cut down useless expenditure of the public money — 
the House of Commons whose duty it was to force every Govern- 
ment to effect every reduction of the public expenditure compatible 
with the public service. Was that a description or justiiication of 
the House of Commons ? The Commons ought to go before the 
Government in measures of economy, and force it to be wise. A 
reformed House of Commons would do it. But tlie utmost praise 
bestowed on it by the noble Lord^the negative praise of not 
being a greater spendthrift than the Government — was upon the 
House of Commons the bitterest satire. Those who supported the 
Bill were charged with loving deraocracj- ; for his part he had no 
idea that any species of Government was universally applicable. 
There was no universal form which could be assured of good 
Government. lie would not make institutions for all ages and all 
nations. He gave his assent to the Bill because he thought it was 
adapted to this country at present, but he should think it unsuit- 
able, because too democratic, for Hindostan, and because not demo- 
cratic enough for New York. He had no more idea that a 
Government could be called good, which was not in unison with 
the feelings, habits, and opinions of the people governed, than that a 
coat could be called good which was not suited to the size or shape 
of tie person for whom it was intended. A coat that does not tit 
is a bad coat, though it has been cut to suit the Apollo Belvidere. 
He did not support the present Bill because he thought that 
democratic institutions were best for ail ages and for all countries, 
but because he thought that a more democratic- constitution than 
that which now existed in tliis country, and in our age, would 
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produc good Government ; and because le believed fliat, under 
tbe present .y.tem of Kepre.entation, we would .oon have no 
Government at all. He h«l never' declared war will .nomal.ea- 
he bad never, lo quot« tire words of tie noble lord opposite, con- 
founded anomalies witb abums-be bad never lifted up bis band 
against any anomaly, unless be saw in it a cause of misgovermnenl. 
He did not, tborefore, support tbe BUI because it removed ano- 
maHea, but because it eradicated teal abusei, and averted danger^ 
not imaginary or remote, but palpable and near. Tbat, be con- 
ceived, wonld be tbe practn result of tie Reform Bill. Some 
men saeriliced practical law to general doctrines; tlej spoie witb 
rapture of tbe beautiful macbinery of tbo Constitution, but would 
not look to its practical working, nor tdie into consideration exist- 
ing oircumstances. Hie Eepresentalive system, a. it at preaent 
eiisted was said to be good. Be it so ; but it wa. good m vam, 
unless It suited tbe state rf bocieh tor wlucb it was intended No 
Members of tbis House bad advo aled snob arguments miie 
strongly ttan tl e present opponent, of Ibis measure wben tbe 
propriety of giving liberal inslitntions to otbcr countues bad leen 
under liscuson AVbenever an attempt had been made to mtr^ 
duocinto otber eountrio our lest n slitntions-wbenei « it ba 1 
been proposed to giie bpam ,r -Japle. tie freedom of tbe Tress 
or tbe security ot tbe Ealeas Corpus Act how olten had t been 
said, that it was folly to legislate for those countries as if they were 
England— tbat what we considered tyrannical the Spaniards and 
the Neapolitans cherished as a privilege. How often has it been 
said, thai it was absurd to force upon a people institutions which, 
however good in themselves; that people despise ! Was this argu- 
ment to be used only on one side, and lo be invabd when applied 
to the other I When Spain or Naples was a question, hen. Gen- 
tlemen opposite reminded tbe House that governments should be 
accommodaled to the wishes of Ibe people-that popular institu- 
tions could not be useful nor stable, unless tiej harmonized with 
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public fe«liiig aiid publii; ojjiuioD. ISut if Ihis argument be good 
when applied to one description of JBStitutions, was it not equally 
good when applied to anotbef ! Can hon. Gentlemen mention a 
greater blessing tb an the Habeas Corpus Act, or the trial byjurj'! 
No mau would deny tliat it ^¥ould Iiave been absurd to apply tbeso 
institutions to nations whicb did not value tliem. Would Gentle- 
men, however, say, that the existence of Old Sarum and Gatton 
was consistent with the feelings and wishes of the people? That 
was tlie true answer to those argun'-'Tifs which bad been urged on 
former occasions, and which had i,cen so eloquently advanced to- 
night by the noble Lord who opened tbia debate on the subject 
of prescription. Prescription was c«rt3inly advantageous to a 
Government, because it was very probable that a Government 
founded on prescription would possess a gi'eater share of public 
respect than one which was born yesterday ; but if a Government' 
did not possess the public respect, it was in no way the better for 
prescription. A man would rather have the measles Uian the 
cholera (to make use of a homely illustration), because he would 
be less likely to die of tlie one than of the other ; but i^ he must 
die of the measles, why he might as well have the cholera. If a 
govei-nment did not possess the public respect, it might as well be 
a Representative system of yest«rday as of centuries back. In fact, 
there never was a great change which took away so little of what 
was really valuable as this did — which took away so little of what 
we love and respect, or which took away so little of what was con- 
nected with our feelings and entwined around our affections. The 
Reformation and the Revolution of 1688, and the first revolution 
in France, shocked the prejudices of great masses of people. Glo- 
rious as they were, and calculated to promote the public good, 
they were certainly efi'ected at the expense of long-cherished feel- 
ings, deep-rooted affections, and close-entwined associations; but 
what was there of all that in the present Bill ? Did it propose to 
touch any one thing which the people esteemed, respected, or 
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revered S Did it tate from tbe Constitution anything but those 
which Mr. Burke called ts shamet 1 part-! D'd "t enda ger the 
Government of the ntry' It was t gh t me that sou e s h 
measure as this should be t od ced t pre er e t tl it the 
unpopular and vorse part t the Const tut on should be separate! 
from the good, or thpy vo U all per h t gether B t hoi^ev r 
forcible theclaius f prescnpt on m^htle the argument o Id 
not be justly n el by the noble Lorl 1 o 1 id d t nctly decKred 
himself to he a Eeformer It \ is an argument ivh h no C ntle- 
man had a right to ad nice f.1 o was d sposnd t i^ ee to e n 
tlie most moderate Petorm beea ae the n alle t j o s He cha ge 
equally destroyed the li n of prescr pt n aa the mo t e te e 
and important alte iti Presrpto m ght Ike hon r be 
compared to Pnn e Pujerts drops one part c acked the nhole 
does fly." He ipi ileltoihehon Gentlemen iposite whether 
they had not, n tl e del ite on the quest on espect ng tl e j o 
priety of giving Memlera to Ma Chester Leei and ShefBeli 
asserted, that if they once began to 1 inge th re wo Id be o end 
to it. But the^ had now departe 1 from tl e r own fr n jle they 
admitted the necesa ty of some change and all the irguraents on 
the score of pres r pt on m st he at an eud The arguments ur^ed 
against this Bm would ap^ly w th equal fo ce aga nst my plan of 
Reform whate er A large majonty of the Oppo t on called 
themselves Modente Eeformer= but the object ons wh ch tl ey 
offered to the present B 11 co Id be appl ed to any measure of 
practical reform Theytlkei f anomil e cold any jKn of 
f mb 1 d h h ml Id t a.t \11 f m 
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there would always, as they had already seen, be mathematiciaas 
ready to prove that their mode of computation would produce sdo- 
maiies. The most symmetrical system of Represent atioii was that 
of the United States— yet, even in that, it would be easy to point 
out anomalies. It, therefore, became moderate Reformers, who 
objected to the Bill on the ground of anomalies, to consider 
whether any plan of moderate Reform could be produced in which 
there would not be anomalies. Those who support anv plan of 
Reform must admit one of two things ; either that the present 
system did not work well— or that, working well, it ought to be 
changed, in deference to what must be considered unreasonable 
clamour, to which they were prepared to bend. Any plan would 
also be open to the objection of not being final ; and none more so 
than a very niggardly one. Of every plan of Reform, it might be 
said, that it was the first step to revolution. It would always afford 
an opportunity of making allusions to the scenes of the French 
revolution ; to the guillotine— to heads carried upon pikes, and all 
the horrors of that eventful period. All these topics, however, it 
would be recollected, were brought into requisition when the only 
question before the House was, whether Manchester, Leeds, and 
Birmingham should have representatives. Most of the hon. Mem- 
bers opposite called themselves Reformers ; and he was entitled to 
demand their plan of Reform, in order that the House and country 
might see whether the objections which they had raised be appli- 
cable to the Ministerial plan alone, or be objections to which any 
plan of Reform must be liable, and such, therefore, as no person 
who called himself a Reformer was entitled to employ. That 
something must be done was admitted on all hands ; While the 
Ministerial Bill was the only plan of Reform which had been 
proposed. The hon. Member who had just sat down said that, 
at the last election, people were compelled to vote in favour of 
candidates who supported the Reform Bill, because there waa 
no other plan left before the country. They had no choic^it 
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was this plan or none. He had a right, under these circumstances, 
to call on the leaders of the hon. Members opposite to let the 
country know what their plan was ; and he was entitled, in parti- 
cular, to make this appeal to the right hon. member for Tamworth. 
The hon Baronet "toed at the head of a great party ; he had filled 
a high situauon m the stat«, and might possibly fill a still higher, 
and these were circumstances which not only gave him (Mr, Ma- 
caulay) a right, but made it his duty, to mate observaUons freely, 
but respettfully, on the public conduct of the right hon. Baronet. 
After thirteen months of discussion on the question of Eefomi, all 
that the House knew of the opinion of one of its most distinguished 
Membera was, that he was opposed to the Ministerial plan of Re- 
form. He had, indeed, declared, that, though he would not him- 
self have brought forward, yet he would have assented to, a mea- 
sure of moderate Reform. "What the plan of Reform was to which 
the right hon. Baronet would have assented— on what grounds he 
would have given his support to a measure which he thought un- 
necessary— and what were the reasons which made him to hesitate 
to bring forward such a plan himself, he had not yet explained to 
the House. The question of Reform might be a question which 
divided men's opinions, but with respect to the importance of the 
question all were agreed ; and he could not understand, on looking 
to the high character and station of the right hon. Gentleman, how 
he could shri k f m tl ponsibility of proposing such a mea- 

sure as in his p Id atisfy the country, and be less inju- 

rious in its eff t th lb Mnisterial proposition. Yet all that 
the right hon & tl h d as yet said was, that be disliked the 

plan proposed by t m t, and that there was a something 

which would have met with his.assent, hut that Ministers had not 
hit upon that something. But let the right hon. baronet observe 
the state of the public mind, the excitement which prevailed on 
the subject, and the delight with which the Ministerial plan of Re- 
form had been received by the people ; and then let him ask him- 
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self whether he was prepared to hear the responsibility of the con- 
sequences which would follow its rejection. But the right hon. 
Baronet would doubtless say, " that is no affair of mine : the 
excitement is your own." {Cheers.] He supposed, from that 
cheer, that the answer was considered satisfactory by the hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The nest generation would judge them. 
When the dearest interests of the empire were at stake, the woild 
would hold them responsible, not only for the evil which they had 
done, but for the good which they had omitted to do. History 
would not hold such men guiltless if they did not take enlarged 
views of the state of society ; if they did not rise to great occasions ; 
and if, when the public good required them to speak out, for fear 
of compromising themselves, they held their tongues, or spoke in 
such a way as not to be understood. If any persons were to be hold 
responsible for the public excitement, the late Ministers had more 
to answer for than the present But the great question was, not 
" what person is to blame," but " what is now to be done f That 
was the question before the House and the country ; and that was 
the question which he thought he had a light to ask the right hon. 
Baronet opposite. The right hon. Baronet possessed pre-eminent 
talent for debate ; but the country had a right to expect from him 
something of a. higher character. The country had a right to call 
on him for his opinion of the principles upon v/hick Eeform ought 
to be founJe.1, and of the ett<^nt to which conctasioa shouli bo 
made to the publn. wish it su<.!i i cnsis a^ the present He tiked 
the right hon B.rocet whether he shouU wish it to go dovin to 
posterity that he n the most e\entful period of Bntish history, 
wiien the dearest aterests ot the empire were it stake— that he 
being one of the most distinguished members of the House ot 
Commons, brought some sounl, ind many speuous objections 
. against everything propose! by others — hinted in general terms 
that sometbmg miffht le d ne hut never could be mdu^ed to 
explain »hit IhU S3mabmg«is; D 1 the ri^rbt hon Bii net 
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suppose that he could ever again conduct the affairs of the Govern- 
ment on Anti-reform principles ! It would be madness for any 
Government, pledged to no Reform, to attempt to go on with the 
present House of Commons. They must dissolve tJie Parliament, 
and appeal to the people in, a moment of fearful excitement ; and 
they would then find that they had committed the same error 
which Charles committed when he dissolved the Short Parliament, 
and eKohaiiged it for the Long Parliament. But supposing that 
such a Government gained more by the elections than could pos- 
sibly be expected, and supposing that they should obtain a majority 
in tlie Ilouse of Commons, still, he asked, what would be the case 
out of doors? The agitation which prevailed in the year 1817 
and in 1819, at the time of Queen Caroline's return to England, 
and during the latter period of the Duke of Wellington's adminis- 
tration, would seem peace and tranquillity in comparison with the 
disorder and excitement which would immediately spread through- 
out the oountiy. Tumults, seditions, agitators without end, would 
arise. Agitators they had at present ; but were they disposed to 
try what would be their power under a Government hostile to 
Reform ? It was impossible to keep them down hy a strong hand, 
ind it the} would not hue libertj thej must have licentiousness. 
Measures of Loercion anJ scLuntj wOuld be of no avail. Charles 
tried them agunst HarapUn aid Id led: James employed them 
aff-unst the Bishop" anJ tailed It nas the same with Mr. Pitt, 
when Le prosecuted Hardj and Home Tooke ; and the same with 
Lord Castlereigh when he passed the &i!t Acta in 1819 ; and the 
sime would be fcund by anj Gj\emment which attempted to 
smother the tomplnnls of the peojle of England without redress- 
ing their gnevances There was only this simple alternative— 
I^eform or antrthj \hout the result he had no fear, for he 
place 1 the fullest i eliance m hia Maiestj a Ministers. If he required 
any other pledges from them than those which he found in their 
character, he found them in their position. To abandon their 
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country wou] ! be to abandon themselpfes The} hil 1 ne tbat 
which changed the L-hiracter of out institutions They had takeTi 
no shght step — no st«p tl tt coul 1 be easily letriced ou the l-,t 
of March, 1831 Befor il tm was glory — behind them was dis 
grac«. For hira=ell he beh ^f} that their nrtiPS abilities ind 
firmness would Ic f und e|Uil to the m mentuus oi.ca=ion ind 
tbat their i aine= w uld to tho latest pentd >« insej arably asao 
eiat«d with the noblest mei^ure that ever restored to health a cor 
rupt Government and bound together the hearts of i divided 
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May in, 1832. 

Is tlie course of tlia last eighteen months, they had often been on 
the verge of anarchy ; but, until this crisis, he liad never known 
what it was to he once anxious on the subject of political aftairs. 
If ever there was a time which called for the firmness, honesty, 
wisdom, or energy, of a political assembly — if ever there was a 
question in which the interest of the community was involved, that 
time was the present — that question was the question of his noble 
friend. Amidst all his anxiety, however, there was ample cause 
for joy. He remembered with delight the noble conduct which 
that House had pursued from the day they first met in that place 
up to the present moment ; and he anticipated with confidence 
that the majority would adhere to that noble line of conduct which 
was indispeusable to their own honour, and the safety of the com- 
monweal. It was pleasing to reflect that they had still leaders to 
whom they could look up with confidence and pride, that those 
leaders were deserving of the support which they had given them, 
and who had fallen, indeed, but it was with unblemished honour. 
Amidst the dark events by which they were surrounded, there was 
this consolation — their sincerity as Statesmen had been put to the 
test, and it was not found wanting. By the voice of the people 
they were brought into power — by that voice they were supported 
in power — and they retired from power rather than betray the 
people who trusted them. They would thus carry with them to 
their retirement — and very brief he trusted it would be — the proud 

• Hansard, 3d Series, vol. xii. p. S10-8BV. 
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satisfaction that their conduct was fuUj appreciated by the people. 
He did not feel bouad, oh the present occasion, to enter into any 
discussion on the subject of Reform, but he should address himself 
at once to flie particular Motion before the House. {He was sure 
that the right hon. Baronet opposite must, on a little reflection, see 
that be was wrong in asserting that that House had no right to 
interfere with tlie prerogative of the King in the choice of his 
Ministers. It appeared to him that there was nothing more in 
accordance with the piineiples of the Constitution — nothing for 
which there could not be found more numerous examples in the 
best times of our history — than the course which was now pro- 
posed to be adopted by the House, namely, the respectfully offer- 
ing its suggestions to the Sovereign as to the choice of his Ministera, 
The appointment of his Ministers undoubtedly belonged to the 
Sovereign, but it was a clear constitutional doctrine, to which he 
did not know a single exception, that, with respect to every pre- 
rogative of the King, that House had the right respectfully to offer 
its advice and its suggestions to the Sovereign. That was a posi- 
tion, he was sure, which a person of the constitutional knowledge 
of the right hon. Baronet would not feel disposed to dispute, and 
lie was equally sure that it would not he denied that, under certain 
circumstances, that House had a right to offer its advice to the 
Sovereign aa to the persons whom it judged fit to fill the ofBces of 
his Ministers, as it had often suggested to the King the names of 
persons fit to fill offices in the Church, or fit, on account of their 
services in the army or navy, to fiU any public offices under the 
Crown. He, tlierefore, laid down this as a position that would not 
be controverted, that the House had a right, with respect to the 
prerogative of the Sovereign in the choice of his Ministers, as with 
regard to all the other prerogatives of the Crown, to offer its 
respectful advice. He undoubtedly did understand the present 
Resolution as a recommendation to his Majesty to retain his pre- 
«ent Ministers. He could not see how it could be otherwise under- 
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stood, for lie couli not discover any other materials from which 
such a Ministry as that which they recommended to his Majesty 
could be formed. " But," said the hon. member for Thetford, " the 
Ministers had voluntarily retired from office, and the House, in 
ado^ttiiig such a Resolution as this, would be advising his Majesty 
to force office on men who would not undertake it." Surely such 
ft sophism was unworthy of the acute mind of that hon. Member. 
When we advise the King to tate back his Ministers, we also 
Advise him to take back their advice with them. That was what 
he (Mr. Ma^aulay) meant by the vote which he would give on this 
Motion, and he was sure it was on such an understanding that it 
would be supported by a majoi'ity of that House. Now, as to the 
objection raised to Uie creation of Peers, it amounted, if he under- 
stood it light, to this — that a ei'cation of Peers, for the purpose of 
carrying a measure, even of tiie most vital importance, went to 
destroy the authority aud weigfit of the House of Lords, and was, 
therefore, indefensible upon any principle of the Constitution. He 
conceived tliat the prerogative vested in the &own, of creating 
Peers, for the puqwse of carrying any public question, was a 
valuable and useful power, the existence of which was absolutely 
necessar}', in order, on important occasions, to obviate great and 



pressing inconveniences. 



He believed it would be found that the 



exercise of sueh a power was iu accordance with the principles of 
the Constitution, as laid down by the greatest constitutional 
writers on all sides and of all parties, A reference to Swift, on the 
one side, to ■Walpole_ and Steele on the other, and to De Lolme as 
a middle and impartial autliority, would satisfactorily bear out that 
assertion, and would prove that the Constitution did not recognize 
any branch of the Legislature existing as the House of Louis would 
exist if this prerogative were not vested in the Ci'own, with uncon- 
trolled and irresponsible power. They knew that kings had fallen 
upon erroneous courses, and ivhat had happened in the case of an 
hereditary monarchy might happen in the ease of an licrcdilary 
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nobility. We had liad a James IL, and it was not beyond the 
range of possibility that we might have a House of Lords full of 
high spirit, imbued with prejudices that could not be overcome ; 
and, unfortunately, opposed to the wishes and feelings of the 
people, and was there to be no means of remedying such a stafa 
of things ? The Constitution aiforded the means of dealing with a 
factious and perverse opposition on the part of the House of Com- 
mons, for the King could dissolve the Parijament, and appeal to 
the people, at a time when he might think that appeal would stand 
the best chance of success. Again, that House had a check upon 
the King, for it could refuse the supphea ; and was there to be no 
check at all upon the House of Lords 3 Was there anything in 
the Constitution of that illustrious assembly— the House of Lords 
— which exempted it from the necessity of some similar controlling 
check ? If that power, which was subject to abuse from Kmgs and 
Commons, could never be abused by Dukes or Earia, the best 
course was, to leave the whole Government in the hands of so pure, 
wise, and virtuous an assembly, to abolish the Monarchy, and to 
dissolve themselves. But, if this were not the case, was it not mon 
strous to imagine that the House of Lords should be eJiempt from 
aome check like that to which both King and Commons are sub- 
ject? Were there no check, the only appeal of the people could 
be to physical force; hut, fortunately, the Constitution affords the 
means required, by conferring on the King the prerogative of mak- 
ing Peers. He admitted that there was some danger that the 
power might be abused ; but of two dangers, he thought it proper 
to choose the least ; and when they remembered that the Ministers 
who advised the creation of Peers would be responsible for that 
advice, he thought it a power not much likely to be abused. 
Unless some one could bring in a Peerage Bill much less hable to 
objection than the Peerage Bill of Lord Sunderland, he thought 
the King's prerogative a useful one, and one which, at this period, 
he was called upon to exert. As to impeachment, which had been 
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spoken of, wlio would venture to impeach the Ministers for a step 
absolutely essential to the welfare of the kingdom ? This exercise 
of the Roya! prerogative might be necessaiy, too, for the preserva- 
tion of the very existence of the other estates of the realm, and 
j\istiiied on grounds of the purest public policy. Let them suppose 
3 case in which the two Houses were placed in direct and imme- 
diate collision by an uniform and continued difference of opinion 
on every question. Suppose the House of Lords was to be for 
war, and the House of Commons for peace — suppose the House 
of Commons to be for one Ministry, and the House of Lords for 
another — suppose, too, .the struggles conseciuent on these differ- 
ences of opinion to be continued — suppose that they lasted through- 
out an entire Session of Parliament — suppose that they were 
found so inveterate as to be incurable even by a dissolution of 
tlie House of Commons — why, what, he would ask, must be the 
consequence of such a state of things ! That the whole machinery 
of Government must be stopped unless his Majesty exercised his 
prerogative by giving one of (he parties a predominance. The 
Government must in such a case stand still, or new'Peers must be 
created. But, then, it is urged against this ci'eation, the monstrous 
anomaly of which you would be guilty by concurring in tlie crea- 
tion of Peers merely to give one parly an ascendancy over the 
other on a particular question. He would ask tliem to look a little 
more narrowly into that question. Rh thought he should be able 
to show that it was a course just, reasonable, and perfectly defen- 
sible on all principles of law and of equity. If the objecliona were 
so strong to the creation of a large number of Peers in one day, 
were there none to the creation of more than two hundred in less 
than half of a century ! Suppose that one party holding powei' for 
nearly fifty years ennobled, from time to time, nearly two hundred 
of ils own supporters, while all others were passed by ; suppose all 
the Peers for that period to be chosen from one faction, while all 
rank was denied to the other ; wai Ihcre aoytliing so monstrously 
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unconstitutional in that other party setting themselves right in the 
political balance, and resuming that station in the House of Lords 
to which they were entitled when they obtained tie ascendancy ! 
If it was unconstitutional for the Whigs, when they obtained 
power, t« resume that balance of influence in the House of Lords, 
of which the long tenure of office by their adversaries had deprived 
them, then the inevitable result must be, that the possession of 
political ascendancy for thirty or forty years would he a possession 
for ever. It was no longer a question of public opinion or political 
rectitude, but it mu'it be a question of whether one party or the 
other had been longest in ofiice ; of whether Mr. Ktt or Mr. Fox 
. held the Premiership in 1800 ; or Lord Grey or Lord Liverpool 
presided over the Cabinet in 1820. The upholding of such doe- 
tiines was not to be toleraled even for an instant. It would mate 
the present generation the mere slaves of the past, and be utterly 
inconsistent with the first principles of politics. But the matter 
might be placed on still stronger grounds than that. Suppose this 
party, holding power so long, to have adhered to principles fending 
one way, while public opinion was constantly and rapidly vei'ging 
towards tlie other ; suppose the party which possessed a majority 
in the House of Lords fo be devoted to a course of policy directly 
contrary to the feelings and wishes of the nation ; suppose, in fact, 
the House of Lords and the nation to have been duringthe whole 
of that period moving in diverging directions ; supposing, as the 
result, an overwhelming majority in favour of the one course in the 
House of Commons, and an equally overwhelming majority in 
favour of a different course in the House of Lords; he did not 
mean to say that this state of things was decidedly injurious to the 
Crown or to the country, or that it might not arise ont of the 
working of the Constitution ; but, then, he would ask them in such 
a case to look at the situation of the Lords. The House of Lords 
was not strictly a representative body, nor did he contend that it 
ahould be so ; but it must, nevertheie«s. be mixed up a little with 
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the other classes of the country, and have some connection and 
afBiiity witli the general interests of that people from whom they 
derived their wealtli and importance. Under such circumstances 
as he had attempted to describe, to add to the number of the House 
of Lords out of the great mass of the intelligence and respectability 
of the country would not impair, but, on the contrary, extend their 
infliienc«— would not swamp, but, on the contrary, support their 
power and independenc«. This was his view of the condition in 
which they were placed, and he saw no other course left for them 
to adopt than by a large addition to the numbers of the House of 
Lords from the supporters of that party so long excluded from 
power, to place the Aristocracy in harmony with the other institu- 
tions of the State. It appeared to bim that everything was in 
favour of this creation— the letter of the law and the strongest 
reasons of public policy. The power of the King to exercise his 
prerogative for the purpose was undoubted ; and the letter of the 
law was in hai-mony with the letter of the highest law of all — the 
safety of the State. He, therefore, for once concurred most cor- 
diaUy in the Motion of the noble Lord, and concurred with him 
also in the expressions of regret for the retirement of those who 
had supported the Eefonn Bill, and in his desire that none should 
be looted for as tJieir successors who were not prepared to give that 
Bill then unqualified concurrence. If that Government, which had 
supported the Reform Bill with so much zeal and so much sincerity, 
did not return to office, then he would say the Bill was lost to the 
country, Lost, he would say, because he could not conjecture how 
those who would then have the management of it, could, even in 
a mutilated form (for mutilated it would be), consent that it should 
be carried. That the hon. Members who sat on the benches oppo- 
sito should attempt to carry such a Bill seemed to him utterly 
impossible; and, although one or two expressions which fell from 
them might bear the interpretation of such an intention, he could 
not believe they were spoken in earnest. He would not go bacfe 
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to the history of East Retford in 1829 and 1830. He would tate 
a mucli later period. He would speak of those who abandoned 
office not eighteen months ago — who resigned their places because 
they were hostile to all Eeform whatever. He would speak of 
those who, from the 1st of March, when the first Bill was intro- 
duced, down to the final dismissal of the second Bill to the House 
of Lords, attacked all its provisions with the most inveterate hos- 
tility ; who stigmatized all disfranchisement as robbery, and all 
enfranchisement as usurpation ; and who bellowed Universal Suf- 
frage as a means of terror into the ears of the rich, and declaimed 
about lO;. Aristocracy to the poor. It was of these hon. Members 
and their party be spoke ; and he could not think it possible that 
they would so descend as to give their support and countenance to 
the Eeform Bill. He believed they had too much honesty; he 
believed they had too strong a sense of shame, The inconsistency 
of the act would be too glai'ing— the time was too short^tha 
memory of their former professions was too recent— the motive 
would he too obvious. He could not trust himself to believe that 
the party of which he spoke coidd entertain an idea of supporting 
the Reform Bill. The party, then, that— if they accepted office- 
could carry the Reform Bill, would not carry it ; and there 
remained only that other party which might be disposed to attempt 
it, but who were much too powerless and insignificant to form an 
Administration. He did not mean to designate those attached to 
that party offensively, but the House probably understood that he 
alluded to those who were commonly known by the name of the 
" waverers." From that party, he apprehended, it was utterly 
impossible to select a number of men who could conduct tlie public 
business of the House of Commons, The case, then, stood thus : 
those who might support the Bill could not form a Govermaent ; 
and those who could form a Government could not support the 
Bill with any regard to their public character, or with any respect 
to political consistency, unless with the introduction of most exten- 
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sive amendments. The Bill he regarded, therefore, as lost ; and, 
on the whole, he thought it better it should be lost than suffer 
niutilatioa in the hands of its enemies, and be drained of that which 
they called its venom, hut wtich he considered its life-blood. Tiie 
Members of his side of the House had been accused of making pro- 
phecies which they accomplished themselves, and no one had been 
more subjected to these accusatioiis tiian ho had. They had been 
accused of prophesying the agitation which they endeavoured to 
excite. The fault of that argument was, that it might he used at 
all times, with the same success, whenever a deliberative assembly 
was warned of the dangers which awaited its decisions. It was the 
duty, however, of those who believed such dangers existed to speak 
out, and to speak boldly. If they spoke for the purpose of exciting 
discontent, they were guilty of a great crime ; but his conscience 
acquitted him of any such intention. He knew that he was aa 
anxions sa any man for the preservation of order and the security 
of property. He knew that he waa prepared to contend as strongly 
against the errors of the people as to argue for their rights ; and 
he would, at all times, rather be tie victim of their injustice than 
its instrument. The time, however, might come when those who 
derided the warning would be sensible of its value — when those 
who laughed at the danger might witness the evils they could no 
longer avert — when those who despised all advice might feel th cm- 
selves bereft of all relief. The time might come when the candid 
but unpretending counsel of a Cordelia would be found preferable 
to the bold but crafty recommendations of a Goneril. Let the 
Legislature depend on those who boldly declared their opinions as 
to the danger of rejecting Eeform, rather than upon the smooth- 
tongued Conservatives ; the former, he contended, were the only 
true Conservatives. He would not cry " peace, peace," when 
" there was no peace." As to those who might attempt to play 
the part of a Polignac Ministry in England, and endeavour to carry 
on the flffairi of the State witliout public confidence, nay, in direct 
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opposition to the sentiments of the people, he toid those iudividtials 
that they had to do with a people more finn and determined than 
the French, and he warned them to take care how they ventured 
on the attempt. Why, the int waa scarcely yet dry of the protests 
which noble Lorda had entered against the Reform Bill. Their 
apeeehea were yet ringing in the people's ears, in which they 
denounced the measure, and would they attempt to take office ! 
In attempting to administer the Government they were so eager to 
graap, they must either shamelessly desert the whole of their 
fonner protestations, or go in direct opposition to the wishes of tha 
majority of that House. And, even if they could succeed in 
overcoming the majority of that House, they would still have' 
dangers before them from which Mr. Pitt would have shrunk, 
and even an Earl of Stratford have hesitated to encounter. They 
would go forth to the contest with public opinion without arms 
either offensive or defensive. If they had recourse to force they 
would find it vain— if they attempted gagging Bills they would 
be derided; in short, they would, in taking office, present a most 
miserable exhibition of impotent ambition, and appear as if they 
wished to show to the world a melancholy example of little men 
bringing a great empire to destruction. In this perilous hour he 
would call on the House of Commons to remember the high mis- 
sion with which they stood charged — to remember the important 
privileges with which they were invested. Now, at the hour when 
a paltry faction, elated by a momentary triumph, wore, on the one 
hand, preparing to destroy all the hopes of the people, and the 
enemies of social order, on the other hand, were rejoicing in tha 
prospect of anareliy and confusion — now, at this eventful hour, he 
implored them to rise in the grandeur of their hearts, and save a 
Sovereign misled by evil counsel — save a nobility insensible to their 
own welfare or true interests — save the country, of which they were 
the guardians, from a disastrous convulsion, and save, he would 
say, the iiive of industry, the mart of the whole world, the centre 
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of dyilization— from confusion and anarchy. Their vote of that 
night would, he trusted, revive industry, and restore confidence. 
It would place out of all possibUity of danger the public peace; it 
would stay political dissensions, and, by averting the calamities with 
which they were threatened, preserve the authority of the law, and 
uphold the Majesty of the Crown. 
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ON SLAVERY IN THE COLONIES* 

Mav 24, 1832. 

Ai-TER the very extensive view of tiis sultject which has been 
taken by my Jion. friend, I shall not attempt to take a general 
survey of the subjects of Negro Slavery, but merely confine myself 
to the question of tlie decrease of the negro population, t!io only 
point of all my hon. friend's argument that the member for 
Dumfries has ventured to dispute. The hon. Member has not 
contented himself with charging my hon. friend with a mjs-state- 
meut, but has actually gone the length of accusing him of having 
knowingly and wilfully brought forward a system which he was, 
in his own mind, convinced was incorrect I beg, however, to say, 
that I am, in my own mind, most entirely convinced, that the 
argument of my hon. friend is impregnable. I first say, that this 
decrease, which the hon. Gentleman attributes to the ineqnaJity of 
the sexes, is to be found in many islands where the females 
exceeded the males in number in the year 1817. I next say, that 
in St. Christ4>pher's, which is the island selected by the hon. 
Member himself, the women, in 1817, exceeded the men in 
numbers. To be sure, the hon. Gentleman has talked about the 
sexes approximating in 1825 and 1826; but if this means anything 
it means thit the women dimmished m number, for it cannot be 
otherwise explained It is trup thit in Barbidoes, the black 
population has inLreased, ninth circurast ince the hon Gentleman 
may attribute to whit he calh the approximation of the sexes, if 
he pleases, but nhiuh I attiibute to the cultivation of sugar being 
little practised m that island But 'lir, there are some (.olonies m 
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wLicli tlie Dumljer of the men exceeds tJiat of the women, such, 
for instance, are Berbice, Demerara, and Trinidad ; and tliere we 
find, not only that tliere is a total decrease, hut even a decrease in 
the number of tho females, I say, that this fact reduces the 
whole mattei t"! iireaistihle demonstration; for if he be correct, 
and if the men exceed the women, the worst that could happen 
would be that the islands would he in as bad a situation as if tie 
men were reiluccd to the number of the women, and the two 
sexes m'ide equal But it we look to those colonies, we shall find 
that there is a decrease in the women as well as in the men ; and, 
therefore, again I say, that it is clear to demonstration, that the 
decrease in the slave- population cannot arise from this ill-assort- 
ment of the sexes, as argued by the hon. Gentleman. But tho 
hon. Gentleman seems to think that he has done enough when he 
has made out, as he supposes, that no decrease has taken place ; 
but I contend that, not only should there be no decrease, but that 
there should be a most rapid and striking increase. The negro 
population in the. West Indies are placed in a situation admirably 
suited to their nature and disposition ; the produce of the land is 
all-prohfic — the bright and vivid sky is favourable to their African 
constitutions — they have a great extent of rich virgin so'l r idy to 
pour forth its gifts, with but little labour, into their i anl Tl s 
therefore, ought, to them, to be the golden age of ex stence 
it ought to be their ige of easy lite, smilmg chUdren inl hajjy 
wives ; it ought to be their qge of high wages, t 11 meals I g t 
work, early raamages, and numerous families But i& t s ? 
Alas, Sir, no; a blight is on them and they drag on a veary 
burthensome existence, darkened bv deipiir and unchee e 1 b> ■* 
single ray of hope. Let us look at the result of the same advan- 
tages in other countries. How is it in New South Wales ? There 
the population is made up of convicts and prostitutes ; and yet, in 
spite of tliat deterioration — in spite of tho inequality of the sexes — 
we see that colony daily increasing, with every probability of these 
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eonviots becoming the patriarcbs of a mighty empire. We iiU 
know the origin of the United States ; ive al! know that they 
were originally peopled by tlie refuse of European society. And 
how is it with them ! The population tliere has gone on swelling 
and swelling, like an irresistible torrent ; the people have multi- 
plie<l, till at length, iu whole tribes, they have poured themselves 
across the mountains of Alleghany, the streams of Ohio, and the 
plains of the Arkansas. Year after year the woods and the forests, 
the foi-tresses of nature, have tieen receding before the advancing 
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adntt lit 111 t nl this observation on this quea- 
t n wa th t all p 1 1 I 1 be t but as a mere nothing com- 
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pared with personal liberty, I shall give my best support to the 
Motion of my ion. friend. I shall do so, because I feel that this 
continued waste of life, without example and without parallel, is 
a foul blot to this country, and because I hope that the adoption 
of this Kesolution may remove it. 
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ON" THE RUSSIAN-DUTCH LOAN".* 

JULY 12, 1852. 

He could Lave wished that the conduct to he pursued by the gal- 
lant Officer who had last addressed the House, were to he tie 
direct reveise to that ho had announced himself it would be, and 
that, on the vote of censure upon the Government, he should vote 
against them ; and in that respecting the violation of national 
faith, he should he with them. It was of little importance hy 
whom the affairs of the country were administered, but it was of 

* Hanaacd, 3d Series, vol. xiv. p. 293-300, 

KoTE. Lord Altliorp, in moving for a Committee of the House, thus 
stated thL'i question:^ — The House was aware, that in 181S a treaty had 
been entered into between the king of the Netheriands, England, and Sus- 
eia, and that, previously, a treaty had been coneluded between Great Bri- 
tain and the king of the Netherlands, to take upon themselves the paymettt 
of a certain portion of a loan due from the emperor of Russia. It was not 
now necessary to enter into that question— to inquire whether this arrange- 
ment was right or wrong ; it was sufficient to consider if the treaty was 
binding in equity and honour upon this country. The agreement con- 
cluded was, that the Netherlands and Great Britain should undertake to 
pay the interest of a loan due from the emperor of Russia, at Sve per cent, 
together with a Sinking Fund of one per cent, until the whole loan vins 
extinguished. In case of the separation between Belgium and Holland, it 
was provided that the obligation of the tmg of the Netherlands and Great 
Britain ceased. This was the letter of the treaty. The separation had 
taken place. The question was, if it were suah as was tonteroplated hy the 
treaty, and if this oonntry was absolved, in justice and honour, from paving 
its portion of the debt He thought not. The separation was not such a 
separation as was contemplated by the Treaty, which was eiolueively ono 
effected by foreign force. 
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the deepest inonient tliat the national honour should he presen-ed 
inviolate. Confiideriiig, that upon this subject hung the national 
feith and honour of England, he confessed it did in the highest 
degree astonish him, that hon. Members should think of introducing 
topics which had not the slightest relation to such a subject. If 
we were bound by the solemn obligations of a mutual compact, of 
what importance to us was the general conduct of the Monarch 
with whom that compact might have been contracted ! Were we 
at full liberty to enter into as many treaties aa we please with all 
the Monarchs of the world, and yet keep faith only with those who 
proved to be merciful, liberal, and constitutional mlers? We 
entered into treaties with the Burmese and Siamese governments, 
and were we to require of them that they should conform their 
respective principles of government to that which we conceived 
might be suitable and becoming as between them and their gnbjecta J 
The only argument on that side of the House was the necessity of 
keeping faith ; and how had the Lon. and gallant Member met that 
argument? Why, the hon. and gallant Member talked as if we 
paid tribute to Russia, at the moment it was attacking. Poland, 
On what ground else did he speak of economy! To exercise 
economy in a case of this description, the payment must be op- 
tional, for he had not yet heard anybody rise in the House and say, 
that economy was to be preserved at the expense of national 
honour. Tf the common-sense interpretation of the treaty called 
upon this country for its execution, the hon. and gallant Member 
might as well call upon them to economize by a reduction of the 
Three per Cents, or a non-payment of Exchequer Bills. The question 
which they were then engaged m debating, naturally divided itself 
into two parts. The fit^t wii whether or not the country was 
bound, by the most obiious principles of public faith, to continue 
these payments ; secondly did &o\ emment act illegally in continu- 
ino- them without obtainmg a new Act of Parliament for the pur- 
pose ? All the hon. Members who spoke upon the other side, pro 
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6i»ed lo pur.u« Ihe object of keeping these qu«.tio», perfeMlj 
dMnet ; and yet it .Imngely enongl happened, that there w«, not 
one amonget them who did not mix both Ihe.e topic; and that 
confuiion of tho.c cjoestion. wa. .triliinglr con.pionon. where 
Vattel was refei-red to. Eefemng to the Treaty of 1815, he must 
admit, that if they examined the letter of that treaty, they would 
find, that the proviso had arisen, and that we were absolved from 
tlie payment of the debt. Yes, according to the letter of the treaty 
we were absolved. Atcording to the letter we might be absolved ; 
but were they now to be told for the first tune, that the foreign 
policy of this great and renowned country was to be governed by 
such pettifogging rules of construction as were enunciated from the 
other side! Principles such as these were never meant, in any 
age or country, to be applied to the construction of compacts 
affecting the i»ace or lie fate of nations. Eeference, for the pur- 
poses of present argument, had been made lo tho opinions of 
jurists ; but he knew enough of jurists to know, that they were 
the most convenient authorities that could in any case be referred, 
to for the purposes of such a debate as the present In the early' 
ages of the Chureb the Fathers were frequently quoted, and many 
of them so frequently to serve opposite ends, that it became a pro- 
verb, that you might apply lo the Fathers and obtain their author- 
ity in support of either side of almost any question. If they 
adopted the rule of literal construction, there must be an end of all 
that had heretofoi« been considered the faith of treaties. Hon. 
Members on the other side had spoken much and emphatically of 
the authorities which Ihey had quoted In support of their respect- 
ive opinions; but he would call their attention to one authority 
which few amongst them would be disposed to dispute— he meant 
the authority of the Duke of Wellington. One of the great con- 
ventions to which he wa. a part, Im date in the same year with 
that which they were then discussing. It related to the entrance 
of the Allied Armies into Paris in the year 181S. Bv that Con- 
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yention it was strictly stipulated, tiiat all public property, other 
than military stores, should be respected ; and it was further 
agreed, that if any doubt should arise respecting the construction 
of any part of that Convention, it should be construed favonrably 
to the city of Paris, yet all the pictures of the Louvre were removed. 
The people of France held up the letter of the treaty, and insisted 
that tie works of art, of which Napoleon had despoiled the nations 
of Europe, should still remain within the French capital ; but they 
were restored to their original possessors, and the British nation and 
all Europe approved the act, for it was understood at the time of 
signing the Convention, that the pictures at the Louvre were to be 
restored. There was an understanding that an exception had been 
made in respect of them particularly. He was aware it might be 
alleged that the rules of construction required, that when any 
exception whatever was specified, none other could be introduced 
or added; but let the House only look to the circumstances of 1815 
— look to that very Convention in which the Duke of Wellington 
himself was concerned. The treaties entered into at the period 
when what was called the Settlement of Europe had been effected, 
were directed to objects which could not, from their very nature, be 
lot g maintained but nas the pecuniarj pirt of those treaties to 
be tl erefore s t at nought by a people caihng themselves free, 
liberal ind enlightened ' The treitie'' of (hat period lould cer- 
tamh accomplish no object of a permanent km J for these Govem- 
mpita thought but of other Governments and n tlimg of the 
nations In all their partitions they kcked to making uj compact 
«tates— they looked to nothing bejond the convenient frontiers 
which an Viuaintance with the taie supplied— they ittended not 
t theuUional cLaiacttis habits feelings religion morils of the 
ni^veral nations whose frtea they pr.'sumed to decide ii d what 
better pK f could le su] plied of thit thin that verj ihusihle but 
hell w w on of Follu i ani leloium! But though in those 
1 ar o la 1 o nt=. f i ol v Ei gl xnd h id failed tl at f il re, so far 
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from fui'uijiliiDg au argument in support of breach of pecuriary 
faith, had quite an opposite tendency. He said nothing of the 
policy of that union, but it was a great and primary object of the 
then Ministry of this country to form it, and it would be an eternal 
disgi'ace to the present Ministers, who differed as to that measure, 
if they refused to fulfil tie stipulations of their predecessors. It 
was well known, tliat Russia was averse from the union between 
Holland and Belgium ; and as a means of reconciling the Couit 
of St. Petersburg, the payment of tlie Russian debt due in Holland 
was guaranteed by England [cries of "m"]. He certainly under- 
stood, and believed he could show from good authority, that Russia 
was opposed to that union— it was stated at the time— he could 
show it had been recorded— it had been stated in that House, that, 
in 1815, Russia was averse from the union ; the Treaty was con- 
cluded under that view, and with the express object and intention 
of inducing Russia to accede to it ; and, in order to prevent Russia 
having an interest in disturbing tliat union, the payments were made 
to depend upon its continuance. The period fixed for the deter- 
mination of those payments was the dissolution of the union, not 
because there was any natural connexion betvi-een the two, but 
because it was from Russia that danger was chiefly apprehended. 
If looked at in that view, the treaty was intelligible : in any other 
it had no meaning. The hon. member for Thetford said, that these 
payments were due, not to Russia but to Holland, and that Eng- 
land could only contemplate paying them as long as Holland had 
tlie ability to pay her share to Russia. But, if that were the con- 
tingency of our payments, it might Jiave been as well made to 
depend on the fall of the next meteoric stone, or the drying up of 
the Mediterranean. If the principle were that Russia should not 
receive the money in consequence of a separation which she could 
not prevent, or that Englam:! should be exonerated from the pay- 
ment in consequence of a separation which she had promoted, the 
treaty in which such a principle was embodied would be the most 
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,il,aordm.tj- lli.t eve. iva. n.«ie. If te nndereiood the .pirit of 
tkoB tie.ties rigllly, it .a«, tli.t it Uiere were the dightest re.™ 
to l,eBe.e tliat Eu«i», bj direot or indirect mean., had produced a 
separation kettveen Holland and Belgium_if .he had been inclined 
to lag behind, and to male no exertion to prevent it-if .he had 
tavonred that .eparation-if die had thrown any obalruction in the . 
way of any effort. »•« might have been inchned to male for the 
pnrpoM Of preventing that .epai.tion_then the eininm.tance. con- 
templated hy the proviso had ariaen, and we were relieved from 
the payment of the money. Bnt wa. that the pre..nt .t.te of 
affair. I "Wa. it not notorion., that aincc 1815 the two oonntne. 
had, K. to .peat, interchanged Iheir part, with reference to thi. 
oueition. In 1816 we were for tlie union and En.sia wa. again.t 
il ; in 1831 Eu..ia was decidedly oppo«id to the .eparalion. Be 
wonld not .ay that England either earned, or wa. dairou. of, that 
.eparation. He did not mean to .ay, that England do.ired that 
the people of Belgium .hould be discontented with the government 
of Holland, nor lliat the Belgian, .hould have risen against the 
ling of Holland. He did say, however, that while the king of 
Holland continued to be, virtually, th. ling of that country, hosti- 
lities tool place ; the resistance of the Belgian, wa.sncca.ful; and 
Belgium wa. .eparated, to he again united, in all probakihty, by 
the European power, only. England wa. de.irou. that the «ip.- 
ralion .hould be rceogniicd, and it became neceaiary that the new 
independent .tate of Belginm dionld be invited to cuter into the 
great European family. In the mean time, the eitcum.tance. of 
Ruaiia had changed in a directly opposite directiom In flie finl 
place, as every Gentleman laew, a matrimonial alliance had, since 
ISlsi very closely united the Court, of Peterehnrg and the Hon.e 
of Orange; but, above ah, they conld not help feeling, that the 
circum.tance. under which the Belgian revolution tool place, were 
.uch- a. could not be contemplated with pleaaure by a government, 
distinguished by it. jealousy of all popular instilnlion. avi.ing out 
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of the people. The forcible expulsion of the troops of the govern- 
ment and the Sovereign, and a democratic council being called to 
the government of the country, the question between a republic and 
a hereditary monarchy put to the vote, and a Sovereign invited and 
elected hy the people themselves, on certain constitutional terms — 
these were the characteristics of the Belgian revolution ; and these 
were things which it could not he supposed the Russian govern- 
ment would conterapJate with pleasure. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that the two countries had entirely changed their former 
parts; that this recognition was now effected hy the great Powera 
of Europe, and that the independence of the state of Belgium had 
not been effected in that way which would absolve us from our 
obligations. It had been effected, not by the interference of Russia, 
but in conformity with the wishes of England, and in spite of a 
strong reluctance on the part of Russia. Ho could not but think, 
tl en that ve y re st 11 lo nd to fulfil our obi gat ons There as 
a ca e he wouli e to to the House whch aipeared neitly 
parallel to the p e ent He en emlered to ha e read long igo n 
o e of 1 e old jun ta — he ould not recollect where but t was not 
ne e sary to n nt n the auU or ty tor ts great su i lar tj to the 
pre ent case vould arry to a gument alon^ ? th it — the 
wr ter acco d ng to a con mon pr ct ce as many hon C ntlemen 
knen u th tl e ju sts p ti pposed cise Tl ere were t o states 
before the invention of fire-arms. Certain circumstances induced 
one State to agree to pay the other an annual subsidy of 1000 
ducats ; the other state stipulating in return, that whenever the 
state paying this money was invaded, they would send to their 
assistance 1,000 pikemen ; and the treaty contained a stipulation 
that, if this number and the force were not sent within three days 
after such an invasion, then the payment of the annual subsidy 
should cease and be discontinued. Fiite-arms were subsequently 
invented, and came into general use ; an invasion took place, the 
party invaded sent to the other state, not for pikemen, but formus- 
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queteers — "For tlie love of heaven send us some miisqueteers ; 
pikemen are of no use now " A bittilun of muequetLPrs imme- 
diately marched to the assistance of the distre^'^ed ■itatc, iiid tlie 
invasion was repelled. Afterward', when the subsidy was de- 
manded, the answer was, — " Look to the terms of the tieaty ; it 
declares tiat you shall send 1,000 pikemen 'aid thit, if >ou do not 
send such a force, in number and arms, is herein stipulated, pay- 
ment of our annual subsidy shall thireujon tease" "Why what 
would be the language of the Power die'ited m this way ' — Would 
it not say, " You are taking advantage of your own wrong ; cir- 
cumstances have changed ; military tactics have altered ; we have 
conformed to that alteration ; by doing so we have saved yon, and 
this is the return you give us for what we have done V These 
cases were analogous. In 1815 we were desirous of the union ; in 
1832 we were desirous to promote a separation ; and with what 
face could the British Ministers stand up and say to the Russians, 
" You did not frustrate my wishes with respect to Belgium, you 
did not plunge all Europe into war to support your own views, and 
I will now take advantage of the separation which I promoted, and 
which you might have prevented, but did not, in order to evade 
payments which literally, though not according to the spiiit of the 
treaty, were made to depend upon the continuance of the union." 
He had no difficulty, then uj on gronn Is such as these, broadly 
and roundly to assert, that his Majeatj s (jovernment had deserved 
well of the country, and, therefore he paid but little attention to 
the taunts, coming from the other sije, about the difficulty that 
Members might have in feeing their constituents, after voting in 
favour of a continuance of those payments. For his part, he should 
Lave no difficulty in defending such a vote before any constituent 
body in the empire ; for the people of England had Jong shown 
that they knew and felt there was a fixed identity in tlie state — 
that public and private morals were the same — tliat honesty was 
the best policy— and they believed that to pay what they owed 
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was the truest economy — that the state could not be guilty of a 
breach of faith in one instance without bringing suspicion on all its 
engagements, and thus reducing itself to a situation at once dis- 
ginceful and perilous, putting to hazard that peace throughout 
Europe now happily so long preserved — a peace, in tlie continuance 
of which every artisan, every ploughman, every shopkeeper, in the 
land knew that he was deeply interested ; and he need not say, 
that to preserve peace, public faith must be maintained inviolably. 
Upon these principles, Members of Parharaent might go before the 
people of England — upon these principles, Members of Parliament 
might be willing to act, and content to suffer. 
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ON THE AFFAIES OF THE COUNTRY* 



On the Address in Answer to the A'tn^'s Speech — Tlte Irish 
Question. 

Last night he had formed the intention of not tating part in the 
present dehate ; but drcum stances which had this evening arisen 
determined him to adopt an opposite course, and to say a few 
words in reply to the attack which had heen made upon him by 
his hou. friend, the member for Lincoln [Sir E. L, Bulwer] ; at 
the same time that he felt that he should quite as well discharge 
the duty which he owed to himself, and much better consult what 
was due to the House, by postponing the defence of his own per- 
sonal consistency until after he had more directly addressed him- 
self to the question which mainly occupied the attention of the 
House, His hon, friend, so ingenious in the construction of an 
argument, and so successful in making a point, was sometJmes not 
always aware of the effect of the words which he used. His hon. 
friend told the House that the Government propo^ coercion, 
while the hon. and learned member fur Dublm [O'Connell] recom- 
■ mended redress, "When called upon to choose between both, the 
hon. member for Lincoln declared that he could not hesitate ; but 
he was sure that, upon reflection, his hon. friend would see that he 
and the hon. and learned member fur Dnblin did not attach the 
same meaning to the woi'ds which the one was the first to use, 
and that the other had but too readily adopted. The lion, and 
learned member for Dublin meant liepoal of the Union — to that 

* IlanEOrd, 8d Series, vol. \v. p. 250-264. 
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his hon. friend was avei'se. When they ivcre fold that the ques- 
tion of the Union of Ireland was not to he sneered down till after 
the nioKt complete investigation, till after the fullest inquiry, and 
after the gravest debate, he could not help putting the question, 
whose fault was it that they had no full and fonnal debate upon 
the subject? Why was it fJiat the question had not been fully 
agitated t Had not his Majesty's Government given the challenge, 
and was it not fully in the recollection of the House, that the hon. 
and learned member for Dublin had addressed them for two or 
three hours— he forgot how long, for no one could consideT tlie 
time long while that Gentleman continued speaking ; but had he 
not spoken for two or three hours, without opening the question 
of the Union in a manner that could be grappled with, or indeed 
fairly encountered at all f This was the more remarkable, as that 
hon. and learned Member had last night placed fourteen notices 
on the book, and not one of them related to the subject of the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland. The hon. 
and learned Member had permitted judgment to go against Lim 
by default IIou. Members at tliat side of the House (the Minis- 
terial) had called upon the hon. and learned Member to proceed, 
but he had declined the invitation— he shrunk back— he skulked 
away from the opportunity of giving effect in that House to the 
doctrines which he had promulgated elsewhere with so much vehe- 
mence, and accompanied with so much of persoDal invective and 
objurgation. If ever there was an occasion which naturally led to 
a discussion of the question of Repeal, it was the Amendment 
moved by the hon. and Jeained Member ; but lie had not only 
then neglected to take advantage of tlie opportunity offered to 
hira, but instead of making any approach towai'ds joining issue 
upon it, he had delivered one of the ma'it evasive speeches that 
had ever been uttered within the walls of Parliament. From the 
beginning to the end he had most carefully and studiously avoided 
meeting the question of Repeal. He should be the last man in 
0* 
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the world to deny that tbat sppech was very able and eloquent, 
but tliougb the most ample opportunity had been afforded the 
hon. and learned Member by the occasion which then presented 
itself, to pre&s upon the attention of the House the question of 
Repeal ; yet be had cautiously abstained from improving that 
opportunity, and had not accepted the challenge of those who 
stood strong in their defence of the Legislative Union, the Repeal 
of wliieh was supposed by the hon. and learned member for Dub- 
lin to be the panacea for all the evils with which Ireland was 
afflicted. It was not for la:;k of argument that Ministers did not 
discuss the Question. They were strong in irresistible arguments, 
and feared not on any occasion to meet the advocates of Repeal. 
They were told, indeed, to wait till they had examined the petitions 
of the Iiish people ; but no Gentleman who took an interest in 
the affairs of the country had neglected already to make himself 
master of it in all ite bearings. He was prepared to discuss the 
question of Repeal inch by inch, and to show, that so far from 
being likely t.. remedy the social and political grievances of Ireland, 
it would have the effect of aggravatmg every one of the causes of 
discontent at present in operation. If the advocates of Repeal 
wished to separate the Crowns of England and Ireland— if they 
desired to establish an Hibernian Republic, their arguments might 
be considered rational and consistent ; but the hon. and learned 
Gentleman required a separaUon of the Legislatures of the two 
countries, and the identity of their Cionns. The hon. and learned 
Member required two independent Le^slatures (for if the Legisla- 
tures were not independent, the separation was a mockery), and 
one Executive. Could it be then that a mind so acute and 
informed as his, could be unconscious that such conclusions were 
opposed t« the first principles of the science of Government! 
When a Union of the Crowns was spoken of, he took it for granted 
that no such Union was meant as that which subsisted between 
Great Britain and Hanover, in which the Crown appertained to 
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the same Royal Personage, but in which tho Ministers by whom 
the Executive authority was actually exercised were perfectly dia- 
ticet : a Union of that sort, so far as he knew, had never been 
advocated ; and he entertained not the slightest doubt, that could 
such a Union ever be called into existence, the first questioa asked 
would be, what was the use of continuing it — what purpose could 
it serve to either country ' Ltt the House onl> contemplate for a 
moment what w la the nature ot the Union subsisfmg between this 
country and Hinovei Hano^ei was a member of the Germanic 
Diet, ind m gl t send its contingency to the ai 1 of a war caiTied 
on aganst the Allies ff Englar 1 or igiinst England herself 
Did they contemplate anv Un en of th it sort fcr Ireland with thjs 
country « If they did let them sa\ so at once — let them detKre 
eindidly did they or JiJ thev not li-sire two Legishtures and 
one E\ecufive connected is Fnghnd aiii H^no\ei were f r he 
profLSsed himself unable to understand and ho felt asauiei fiom 
the nature of the propos ti n that no man ir his senses could 
imag ne that hi ui lerstood any other scheme by vih th the hu i 
ness of Government m both tountnes null be earned on with 
the Legislatures separated and the Crjwn united Bitthehoh 
and learned Member said, that he thought it would be a great 
calamity if the two countries were to be separated, and were not to 
have the same King, meaning obviously, the same Executive Govem- 
ment The hon. and learned Gentleman then meant simply by 
the Repeal of the Union, two independent Le^slatures under one 
Executive, Was such a state of things possible ? If the Execu- 
tive Power were really quite distinct from the Legislative Power 
they might easily have two Legislatures under one Exeouiive just 
as they had two Chancellors, and two Courts of King's Bench. 
But be the theory of the Constitution what it might, no man 
acquainted with the working of that Constitution, could for a 
moment imagine a total separation of the Legislative from the 
Executive ? It would be a political anomaly, or rather a political 
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impoaaibility. For himself he was disposed to rest tlie question 
upon tliis issue — Had or liad not tJie Legislature a most powerful 
influence upon the Executive ? Could the Crown pursue war, or 
conclude peace, without the consent, and sanction, and support of 
the Legislature ! War, peace, and all the functions of the Execu- 
tive, were, in some degree, dependent upon the Legislature, and 
the Legislature exerted a considerable share of power in every 
part of the duties assigned to the Executive. The King might 
choose his own Ministers; but he could not maintain them in 
office after Parliament had become hostile to them. The conduct 
of negotiations was intrusted to the Monarch, he appointed Ambas- 
sadors ; but the King could not pursue any line of foreign policy 
in opposition to the views and feelings of the Parliament. The 
Eepealers might, therefore, be refuted out of their own mouths. 
They said, that the Executive Power ought to be one : but the 
Legislature had a share of Exeiutive Power Therefore, by the 
confession of the Eepealers themselves, the Legislature ought to be 
one. Kow the futility of such an opmion could be at once 
exposed by a most simple, obvious, and familiar illustr'iUon bup 
pose the one Legislature voted an Addiess in fi\our of peace, and 
the other declared for war, what would ensue ' Did they suppose 
that there were to be at all foreign states with whvh we miin- 
tained diplomatic relations two Ambiasadora— cne for England 
and the other for Ireland! And jet it was impossible to avoid 
arriving at that conclusion if a distinction were established betu een 
the Le^slative, and therefore, of necessity, between the Exemtiie 
powers of the two countries. And what would be the next step ? 
Negotiations might be carried on with foreign states, and the Legis- 
lature of this country express the highest approbation of the man- 
ner in which they might have been conducted — might declare its 
confidence in, and offer its thanks to the diplomatic agent employed ; 
while the Legislature of the other State might resolve upon his 
impeachment Not ten— not fivr ypars would elapse l*fore occa- 
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Bions must present themselves, out of which causes of irreconoile- 
ahle dispute must arise. Not one year could the two countries 
exist under the same Imperial Executive, The supposition was 
monstrous and absurd, and all history showed that the plan would 
be utterly impracticable. It had been supposed that parallel cases 
should be referred to ; but when those came to he examined, it 
would, in every instance, be seen, that a simQarity of circumstances 
did not prevail ; and that where they did, the ease but strength- 
ened the position for which he was contending. Take the case of 
Ireland herself during the short peiiod in which she possessed an 
independent Parliament. It was only during eighteen years that 
there did exist in the British empire two independent and co-pi|ual 
Legislatures; and though the circumstances under which they so 
existed rendered collision escee<lingly difficult— for during the 
whole of that period, as was well known to all who heard him, 
the Irish Houses were managed by that Parliamentary eomiption 
which no one could desire to see renewetl, and the Irish people 
were overawed by a large military force— yet for all that, so filled 
was tlie syste u w th the seeds ot 1 sun on tl at six years did not 
elapse from tl e declaration of ndependenee 1 11 occasion for a dif- 
ference of op n arose In the jpar 1 88, George 3rd was 
incapacitate 3 by illness from the exerc e of tl e powers appertain- 
ing to the K ngh ofh e an J acco d ng to tl e Constitution, the 
privilege deiolved upon Pari oment of n ak ng provision for the 
discharge of th se h gh and mp rtant f net ons. What occurred 1 
Tlie Parliament of England offered the Pegency to the Prince of 
Wales with extens ve restnct ons— the Pari ament of Ireland offered 
him the same powers w tl o t any restr ct ons whatever. Surely 
if they possessed the rght ind tie power to make such offer 
respecting the cond tions ipon wh h the Po al functions were to 
be exercised they possessed as f 1I> and could as freely exercise 
the privilegp f select ng th nd ^dual to h m the appointment 
might hp oft d an 1 w ll (J te a* ^tr ng i him of right consti- 
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tute the Duke of York Eegent, as extend tJie powers of the office 
when vested in the Prince of Wales, They might have chosen 
their own Regent, and might have invested him with such powers 
as they thought proper; and had George 3rd continued for tlie 
remainder of his hfe incapable of the dutu s of Monarch, England 
and Ireland would have been for thirtj two \eirs with a divideil 
Executive, without departing one iota fnm the principles of the 
Constitution, ITiis would \\a\ e heen thp un ivoidable consequence ; 
yet it was loudly deprecated in the *erj same breath which sent 
forth a warm recommendation to call into hfe and activity the 
causes from which that ccnsequence must necessarily flow. Were 
he to pursue the argument furthei, he could occupy the attention 
of the House witli nothing more than reaiing such a series of 
monstrous results, as certainly never before ensued, and which 
were probably never yet contemplated in reference to any public 
measure. Not only was ail -irgument opposed to it d priori, but 
all history would show the scheme lo be founded upon a gross 
and pernicious fallacy. Thej might h-ne -tgam a legislature in 
Dublin and in London as they hid belore 1782, but all that tho 
former would have to do, wouU be to oboy the decrees of tho 
latter under a motk fi.rm of independence. He admitted that some 
cases boie the ippearani.es of divided legislatures and united 
Crowns but thoee appearances were to the utmost degree decep- 
tive, and the moie (Ioaei\ tliey were examined the more clearly 
did that character develope itself. Such was tlie case, for example, 
in the co existent parliaments of France, Burgundy, and Brittany ; 
and, equillv s> m those m >ckeries of the names of Parliament 
with which tin House ct Austria still amused the people of Hun- 
gary and the Tyiol. In all these cases there was no such thing as 
an independent legislature ; all the power lay in the hands of tho 
Crown ; the Parliament was a mere pageant — a mockery — or 
means of riveting the fetters of the conquered. In fact, if history 
had one lesson which stood out more emphatically thnn another. 
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— it was that which, uidceiJ, loaaon would strike out for itself, the 
impossibilitj of two independent legislatures oo-existing under the 
same executive hea 1 It waa not eii^y to get at the precise plan 
of Repeal eontemplatcd bv the leirned Memler for Dublin. He 
had not himself developed it, inj it wja (nly to be guessed at by 
some partial revelitions Among a number of statements of the 
learned Gentlemnn on this head, whicli he hid read in the public 
Journals, the most precise plan was one proposing a kind of federal 
union of a local legi'iHturn sitting in Dublin with an imperial 
legislature in London But d 1 the learned Gentleman deoeiro 
himself so much as to suppose that by this plan he evaded the 
difficulties of tv^n independent legislatures? Supposing, as in the 
latter case, that there should spring up some difference of opinion 
or conduct between the two legislatures — the domestic and the 
imperial — who was to decide between them ? Where was the 
paramount authority to declare, " you are right," and " you are 
wrong ; you therefore must yield, Ac. ;" for on the supposition of 
the learned Gentieman, they were both to be independent and 
supreme. A dispute between the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords was bad enough ; yet in that case the Crown pos- 
sessed a constitutional power, which in practice had prevented 
collisions between the hereditary and the representative branches 
of the Legislature ; it could dissolve the one, — it could add to the 
numbers of the otier. They all knew that both expedient"! were 
had recourse to in the reign of Anne, in 1704 and 1712 ; in the one 
instance (the Aylesbury affair) the Queen dissolved the House of 
Commons ; in the other (the question of the peace of Utrecht) she 
created a number of Peers. But who was to arbitrate between 
two independent Legislatures elected by two different nations 1 The 
federal union of a "domestic and an imperial legislature, did not 
meet the difficulty which, indeed, the greatest federal republic in 
the world was at this moment exhibiting on a large scale. That 
republic — the most famed in the world — agreed to its present 
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constitutiun in a great convention over whn.h the genus <jf 
Washington presided, and in nbich llie most able statesmen t 
tlie day assisted. At that meraorihle conyeution tl"e diiFi' ent 
states of which the republio was cumposel agreed to a fuim of 
union, simiJar to that contemplated by the hon and learned Gen 
tleman ; and yet, after more than half a century s tnal the consti 
tution of the United States Iiad found no other ai'hiter between a 
local and an imperial legislature, but physical force. The hon. 
and learned gentleman's plan for separating the legislatures of tlie 
two countries, and at the same time continuing the union of the 
Crowns, was, therefore, worse than a complete and total separa- 
tion — that complete and total separation which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman said he should regard as a calamity ; but which 
would he no calamity compared with that which he proposed to 
put upon us. If, on a fair trial, it were found that the two coun- 
tries could not be made to co-exist in the same empire — could not 
be made harmoniously to combine in one course of mutual support 
and prosperity — in God's name let them be wholly separated. He 
did not wish to see theuj, like those strange twin beings lately 
exhibited in this city, connected by an unnatural tie, which made 
each the plague of tlio esistence of the other— each in the other's 
way; more slow of motion, because they had more legs; more 
helpless, because tliey Lad more hands ; partaking of no common 
aliment, Sympathizing only in disease and helplessness, and each 
being perpetually subject to perish by the dissolution of the other. 
And, now, in what character was it that the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman came forward! He said that he appeared as the last 
advocate of his own country — as the man who stood between the 
empire and civil war. But if they admitted that tlie Repeal of 
the Union was to save us fiom this calamity, what argument had 
the hon. and learned Member advanced in favour of that proposi- 
tion ? He had recounted many grievances ; and he was not the 
man to speak lightly of those grievances— they were, undoubtedly, 
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s, extensive, and of long standing; but wlien Le heard 
the hon. and learned Gentleman go through that melaneholy Ikt 
of evils, many of which, unquestionahlj, required a speedy remedy 
— > remedy which he trusted kkiu to see applied— (at leut so far 
a. any remedy might be within the gift of the Legislature), when 
he heard the hon. and learned gentleman go through that melan- 
choly list, he detected one alone which, as it seemed to him, the 
Eepeal of the Union could, even in the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man's own opinion, tend to remove. What was the nature of the 
evils to which the hon. and learned Gentleman aUuded— were they 
such as did not exist previous to the Union ? Certainly not ; and 
he had yet to le.m that the Kepeal of the Union would he a 
remedy for grievances which eiisted long before that Union took 
place, and which grievances, he would conhdently venture to add, 
a Eepeal of that Union would but aggravate. The learned Gen- 
tleman, in his foit hoc and propl,, hx distinctions, seemed to 
revets, the well-known logic of the Goodwin Sands v,n„ Tenter- 
den Steeple. The steeple wa. the cause ot the s m ]. s„d the rustic 
logicians, because it existed before they encro-uhel ujon the coast; 
but the learned Gentleman reversed the rcisoiing and said' 
becau., the Union took ptae long .tte, the exutence of certain 
giievances, therefore it must be the cause of them S me of the 
grievance, which he thus ..cribed to the Act oi Union were not 
peculiar to Ireland, or to any form of government. For what did 
they reform the House of Commons? Was it not on the same 
ground, upon which the hon. and learned Member now came for- 
wari and asked for a Eepeal of the Union > Wa. not the removal 
of many of Ihem-undcserving sinecurists, poBtical judges, cor- 
rupt magistrates, for example-one of the great object, of the 
Eeform Bill I Surely, the removal of the remaining Irish griev- 
ances did not in all f.i„ess require a domestic legialatute in Ireland. 
Beside., see to what the argument tended; if local abuses in 
Ireland required a local legishlure to remedy them, why should 
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not every other purt of lie empire, <J.o eomplmng of griemEce., 
be .Bowed to d mat 1 Ji 1 t Th j 11 membered wial 

compkintewe n d f y " pect to the W.l.h 

Judges ; but d 1 yb dy th t d m th t W.le. .hould b« 
.epa'aled from E 1 d d th t t Ii Id h a dome.tic legis- 
latareoftoo. Ith mwjh h .id it .aid that a 

don.e.tie legi.l t 1 11 be e.1 hi bed Cornwall hecau.e 
there were sev I loc 1 g tl t ty which required 

a remedy. N t b pit 1 home— Leeds— he 

could aesute th H tl t 1 j r, j t hi. cou.titueuf 

complained lo 11 t 1 gr p d pou them by it. 

corporation;! t t b t b d be lb ut that tie beet 

remedy would b th t.bl h f deral independent 

domotic legi.1 1 th ■« tEl g t\ Mire. And yet, 

it the learned Uentleman e project were good for anything, it mu.t 
be capable of being applied to Wales, and Cornwall, -and York- 
.bire, and every county in England, as well as to Ireland. He 
would go further (perhaps the learned Uentleman would say much 
further), and maintain that the clearest ground which could be 
guessed at, as the basis of his repeal scheme, would apply a for- 
tiori to a separation of the legislatures of the north and the south 
of Ireland. Ii a rooted difference of religion, and the existence of 
the worst consequenees of that difference, would justify the separa- 
tion of Uie English and Irish legiaktures, the same difference, and, 
still more, the same baleful consequences, would warrant the sepa- 
ration of Protestant Ulster from Catholic Monster. If, as the 
learned gentleman had often declared, it was impossible for a 
Catholic prosecutor or prosecuted to obtain even the semblance of 
justice from an Orange juiyman, and that such a sUte of things 
would be a justification of a Repeal of the Legislative Union 
between England and taland (tiiougb the fact was notorious that 
no such conduct would, under any circumstances, he manifested 
towards any British subject in Enghmd), why then the same rea- 
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binds you to p^rt It p 1 t the Umon. It ^as bardlj fair 
to take such a course, because every expression uttered in the 
House ought to be construed only in reference to the occasion upon 
which it had been used. No man knew better than a practised 
writer like the hon. member for Lincoln, that the whole force or 
wisdom of words depended on their application ; that nothing was 
easier than to write a theory on eithec side of a subject, either all 
panegyric or all vituperation ; and that the wisdom or folly of the 
theory depended solely on its application. For example, were he 
to defend ThisUewood in the tone and language which he should,- 
or at least ought to employ, if lie were the advocat« of a Lord 
"William Russell, or an Algernon Sydney, it would be plain that 
he aho Id be en pjo nj, wo ds to say iho least, lappositely. The 
wl lo test of the jroj nety s the apj I cit on— the apposifeness of 
tl e e pre on at tl t me and by he e cons derations he ought, 
n f ness to ha o been ] dge 1 ty h s 1 o f end, the member 
for L nc In He bel eved the Peform ] U to be a remedy which 
n tI t le eas ly appl ed for the remo il of the greater portion of 
the evis emplaned of ly the ho an J learned member for 
D bJ He tel eved that the p 0|ect tor tl e Tepeal of the Union 
wia a mere delusion , nay more, he believed that, in the mauuer 
in whiJi itnas t-roposed, it was an inijiosaibility. He believed 
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•>l.o that if it we«, praclioable, there .». no part of tlie empire to 
whiol 11 nould bo -o f.lalljTBmou. a. to Maul >t«rft ■"■• 
eTirewoo! »l»li 1« « ei on tie cicamn .llndod to It the ion 
nember for Lmuln and .h.ci te d d not irmk from imputcl 
onoi, porhap nme-liolh. if tli. gnevaneos and ili. i.t«.i 
afflicted tie eountry prevun^ to tie paa^a of the Betorm Bill 
10 the m,^o«rnn.enl con.eq«nt npm a ..thhoUiiig ot that 
henehual measure But it ahould be recollected m apphing h» 
language lo tie ca.c ot Ireland, that he did not therefore argno 
that the bleaches ot the law to .hich these consequenoe. ot mis 
government 1.1 should go unpunished Wh™ he .aid that m 
his niind the hurmng. and destruction of agucultmal j reduce, 
,hich Jisgracol .0 many portions of England were m.inl, owing 
to tie then Minister, turmng a deal ear to tie peoples irj for 
Reform, h. did not at the same time contend, that the mcendiane. 
,nd the lawless disturbers of social order should not be hanged or 
otherwise punished. Then, though he ea.ne.tlj deplored the 
probable result, of rejecting tie Eetorm Bill, ie did not assert 
tiat tie outrages and e.ces«!s committed under tie name of tiat 
rcMon should pass with impunity-thai for the Bristol not.™, 
for example, tie .word ot ju.tlc. should not be un.heathed-but 
h, would defend the consfetency of hi. language, on that and the 
present occasion, out ot the mouth of the learned member for 
Dublin himself, liat learned Gentleman told the House yctcr- 
day that th« coercers might goad hy their harsh policy, .ome of 
Ih.' least prudent, least thiuHng mnllilude, into a general war 
against property and order, but that then he should be found m ti.e 
ranks of the Esccutive in resisting the outrage., and punishing 
tie guilty. Tlie learned Gentleman, it was true, said that he 
would tlius join tlie rant, of Ih, Government a. the lesser of two 
great evils-that while he aided it, he would .bu«, and eiecrato it 
„ the parent Kiurce of .11 the mi.chicf-but stffl he would be found 
in it. rank.. It therefore, the learned Geutlomau did not deem 
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himself inconsistent, when aiding in the case he put to check the 
lawless consequences of grievances which he called upon the 
Houes to remedy, he was at least as little obnoxious to a similar 
■ charge hy his hon. friend, the member for Lincoln. Tlie hon. 
Gentleman and he agreed in ascribing to misgovemmeiit the real 
parentage of the grievances which had led, or might lead, to acts 
inconsistent with social order ; and both of them agreed, that 
while .the grievances should be remedied, the violation of the law 
should be puEished. The only differenc* between them was one 
of time — that was, when the kw should be enforced against its 
transgressors. He agreed with the learned Gentleman, that Ireland 
presented many grievances which demanded a* remedy from the 
Legislature. He, for one, would do his best to redress those 
grievances, He would go further, and declare he would not belong, 
for a moment, to any Government to which that redress should be 
a mitter cf unnece sary lekj But because he was thus reaiy 
to redres-! the griei'incp? of Iiehnd was he in the mean time to 
re the law outriged— niv desp sed bj a furious and mi'iguided 
nuhtule' Tilk of the distnbuton nt Church property in a 
Lim tij in whi:>h no propert\ was rpspected -ml were thej to he 
told that to entorcp the hm against the robbei anl the murderer 
and the tncendiari wis to dm a an injured people into civil war' 
DdtheywhD talked thus wildh reullect the pre^^ent deplora! le 
state of Ireland ! Did they recollect that, in one county alone, 
according to the authority of the right hon. Secretary for Ireland, 
not less than sixty murders, or attempts at murder, had been per- 
petrated in comparatively a few weeks, and not less than 600 
burglaries, or attempts at burglary ? Why this was far worse 
than civil war, A loss of life and property equal to the sacking 
of three or four towns. Civil war, indeed ! he declared solemnly 
that he would rather live in the midst of any civil wars he bad 
ever read of, than live in some parts of Ireland at this time. Much 
rather would he have lived on the line of the Pretender's march 
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at Carlisle or at Prestou, than now Ihe in some of tbe districts of 
Ireland in which burglary and murder were the nigbUy occupa- 
tions. In point of fact, to threaten eiiil war ivxis only to threaten 
that which was now suffered, for Ireland was in a state of civil 
war. And yet, to endeavour to put an end to such a disgraceful 
scene of anarchy and strife was, forsooth, " brutally" to coevoe 
Ireland. He repeated that the civil war had long since begun, 
and, if not chected, must end in the ruin of the empire. In the 
course of the reraarts with which he had thus troubled the House, 
he had avoided all allusion to tliose irritating topics connected with 
the vituperaUons which the hon. and learned member for Dublin 
had, ipore than oUce, thought it fitting to pour out against the 
party now in office. That party would spare itself the task of 
reproaching him with conduct, to say the least, savouring of ingra- 
titude. The hon. and learned Gentleman might be assured that 
his abuse was not a bit more stinging to those against whom it 
was directed, than that whicJi was so lavishly bestowed upon them 
by those who so long withheld from him and his CaUiolic 
brethren their political rights, and who were now allied with him 
in hostility against those very persons who were ever the earnest 
and uncompromising advocates of those rights. He might he 
assured that the high-minded men who braved the "no Popery" 
ciy in ail its fury, were uot likely to be scared by a cry for the 
Eepeal of the Union. As attached to that party known by the 
name of "the Whigs," it was not for him to speak of their claims 
upon the favour of an enlightened public. The time would come, 
when history would do tliem justice, and would show, among 
other things not unworthy of commendation, how much they had 
done and suffered for Ireland ; it would show that, in 1807, they 
loft office because they could not knock off the political fetters of 
their Catholic fellow-subjects ; and that, for the s.ime sacred cause, 
they remained upwards of twenty years out of office, though more 
tlian once it was within their gra?p, braving at the same time the 
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frowns of tlie court and the hisses of the multitude. Tea, for the 
CathoUcs they renounced power and place, without obtaining in 
return the poor reward of a fleeting popularity. These were men 
in those days of " no Popery" triumph, who might, by uttering 
one littJe word against tie CathoUcs — nay, in some places, by 
merely not saying a little word in favour of them, have been 
returned by numerous constituencies to a seat in the Legislature ; 
but who, sooner than utter that little word, contrary to their well- 
founded convictions of right and justice, were not only excluded 
from Parliament, but from all those i>laces of honour and trust 
which are coveted by every higli-minded English gentleman! 
The Whigs retired from public life, but their honour was unsullied. 
The cjamour, therefore, which the hon. and learned member for 
Dublin was endeavouring to excite against Earl Grey's Government 
could not be of much moment, compawd with that which Earl 
Grey had already withstood in onler to place the leai'ned Gentle- 
man where he sat. Though a comparatively young member of 
the Whig party, he could take it upon him to speak their senti- 
ments on this head. He therefore could tell the hon. and learned 
Gentleman that the same spirit and moral courage which sustained 
the Whigs when out of office, in their conflict with bad laws, 
would sustain them in office in their conflict with the enemies of 
good laws. They were not deterred by clamour from making the 
learned Gentleman not less than a British subject ; he might be 
assured they would never suffer liim to be more. In saying this, 
Le believed tliat he was speaking the sentiments of many thousands. 
He was proud to say that he stood there, for the first time, the 
Representative of a new, a great, and a flouiishing community, 
who conceived tiiat, at the present time, the service of the people 
was not incompatible with that of the Crown; and who had sent 
him there, charged (as the words of liis Majesty's writ expressed 
it), " to do and consent to such things as should be proposed in 
the great council of the kingdom." In their name, therefore, he 
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b,,,br gave h» full ».«1 to tl.«t part of 1^ Addrex .heroin Ih. 
Ho... declared its ««,l.lion to mai»t.i., b, tbe help of God H. 
connexion between England and Wand inviolate .nd to ,.t,..t 
to tie Sovereign .net powe™ a. migbl be n«K»..»r, fo, the securtj 
„t property, for the maintenance of order, and for p»»er„ng, 
entire, the integrity of the empire. 
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THE DISTUKBAKCES (lEELANU) BILL.* 
FEB. 28, 1833. 
H« confeired, tliat the apprelien.ion, entertained by the hon and 
learned Qontleman wlo had jnst .«t do.n [Mr. Sh.il] did not 
appear to hin, t« be in «nj degree well-grounded, nor did he think 
that the .peech of that hon. and learned Benlleman, however much 
It had been cheered at that .ide of the Hou.e, would at ah weaken 
the laafng ,mp,es„on mide bv Ih. ,dm,rable a Uro delivered 
bv h„ nght hon fneud (Mr Si^nle,) jcterdaj cvemng. That 
>petch had produced an .mpreram whrch he,a> con> meed would 
not eauly be removed from the mmd, of thoae ,ho heard it 
The hon andlearnei Gentlem m h ,d told them that that .peech' 
gieat ai he idm.lted tt to be owed much ot it, force to the pre- 
po«.»,onB of the majority m that Hou.e Accordmg to the hon 
and learned Genlleman ,t wculd apjear that Engl ,h member, 
were eager to hnd an excme for eipcsmg Ireland to the operation 
( tlui ,ne„ure P„, hrmwlf and for those who concurred with 
hnn m opmion a. Ij the neceail, ol the meamre ho begged ino.t 
d«tmetly and po-tttvely to repnd.ite the charge That English, 
men were anxious toi some e\cuse to put their felljw subjecta of 
Ireland out rf the pale of the Constitution wa,, he must in iu. 
tice to himself and other English member say allogWh,, un- 
lonnded tor hi. own part, he had never nsen i. that Hon., 
mi ler mjre painful feehngs than lh,„ which now oppressed him. 
He had never thought that it would ha„ become necessary for 
him to stand up and defend the suspension ot the ffiifcos eor^„. Act, 

* Hansard, 3d seriss. Vol. xv. p. 1820-1837. 
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He would not — having once admitted the principle— enter into 
the detuK for they must he granted, ia order that the application 
of the pimciple might not be in vain. He could imagine nothing 
wor^e than the enactment "t a measure which, being unconstitu- 
Uonal, should, at the same time, be ineffectual, which, while it 
went beyond the law, did not afford any security for the briefness 
of ita own durat on In depart ng trom the law he woul 1 r tke 
err on the s de f gour than ot I n t\ He would h et e 
adopt a stro ^ n aaure that ts d rat on m "ht be short, an 1 tl at 
it might be less bablo to be Irawn ato a precedent Wl en o c 
therefore, he hi 1 n ade [ h a m nd that as pen n f tl e 
Saheas Coip s at d ot tl t al by j ry had 1 n e n ce-s t 
was to him of Ittle mj ortan e t^j go nt d o a- t 1 t 1 
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and in tiat feeling he would not inquire which would be the best 
substitute for the trial by jury— the trial by one judge, or by three 
barristers, or by courts-martial— for though he was not without an 
opinion as to which was the best, he would not stop to choose 
between them, but as he had mentioned them, he must say that, in 
his opinion, any of them would be preferable to that substitute 
suggested by (he hon.and learned Gentleman who had just addressed 
the House. That the hon. and learned Gentleman seemed to Uiink, 
that the trials under the Bill before them ought to be by a jury, 
but a jury chosen from the aristocracy. Sow, it seemed to be 
generally admitted, at least he had not yet heard any hon. member 
who controverted the opinion, that the very worst hands to which 
the administration of strong measures like the present could be 
confided, were tlie local gentry or magistracy. Yet, to something 
like this, to a sort of special jury of the aristocracy, would the 
hon. and learned member confide the administration of tliese 
strong measures. He would have a jury of the Protestant gentry 
to try the Catholic peasantry. Could anythiug be more likely to 
create irritation, when the passions and prejudices and supersti- 
tions of the great mass of the people would be opposed to it ? 
Was that the course which the hon. and learned member would 
adopt ? But how, then, eould a jury of the aristocraoy he 
formed, without incurring the objection that seemed so generally 
to prevail as to the unfitni-w of the local gentry to administer strong 
measures ? Let hira, without going further into details, which, he 
repeated, he looked upon as of minor importance, if the necessity 
for the principle was made out— let him ask, was that necessity 
proved to exist ! He thought it was. The question of that r eces- 
sity was divided mto two great parts. There was predial agitation 
and political agiutjon. "Was any doubt entertained of the exist- 
ence of the former ? Could anything be more appalling than the 
details which were received, and some of which the House had 
heard, as to the meetings and outrages of the peasantry ! Well, 
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but it was said, " put a stop to that," and he thought he had 
heard it smd, let it he enacted that any maa in the disturbed dis- 
tricts who was found from his home after eight o'clock at night, 
should be liable to the punishment, not only of a misdemeanour, 
but a felony. [" No, no," from Mi 0' Conmtl ] If his ears had 
not deceived hmi, that waa sud, and there were many near him 
who were und'-r the sam mp But, perhaps, there had 

been some word. =aid \ y hL th n ound, though diffenng in 

sense, as in anothe. case wh h m t 1 11 be fresh in the rec^Uec 
tion of the House. He th ght th t omething of the kind was 
said at the time when U t was mated of vengeance U> he 
taken for Ireland by th m b f t G les's. To him it appeared 
to be incontroyertibly proved, that predial agitation existed, and it 
was closely connected with poliUcal agitation. He did not rest on 
the anecdotes which he had heard on the subject, though some 
of them were of great importance as showing the opinions of the 
great mass of the people. He did not take this proof from the 
ballads on which the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. Sheil) had 
commented ; yet, from circumstances such as these, trifling as they 
might at first appear, the signs of the times might often be col- 
lected. Such things were, as Lord Bacon said, like straws which, 
thrown up, showed which way the wind blew. Taking the whole 
of what he had heard, he could not refuse his belief to the facts, 
nor could he avoid coming to the conclusion, that there was a 
close connexion between predial and political agitation. A hke- 
ness existed both in feature and in principle, and the principle of 
each was evidenth one and the same— that of presenting jea eable 
inhabitants fr m being loyal to their King and obeying the la«s 
of their countrv Both were founded on int middt ii The 
Whitefeet threatened an 1 put then own threat into e>;ecuticn the 
political agitators il held out their threits and m d^nt, so 
usurped a power which no -suhje 1 1 ad a right to riierc wis m 
active and a passive resistance tj the Uw That the aet-ve was 
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unlawful no man would pretend to deny ; that the passive resist- 
ance — that which directed or recommended men not to deal with 
other men of certain political opinions — not to buy from or sell to 
them, was also unlawful ; he would assert ; and he was satisfied 
that the hon, and learned member for Dublin would not state hia 
legal reputEjtion on the assertion that it was otherwise. But there 
were other modes of intimidation. What were those district courts 
which were recommended, and to which men were told to refer 
their differences ? What were those but so many sources of inti- 
midation, by which those who should refuse to conform to them 
were to be held up to public odium ? What was that organization 
of an unarmed body, which might be armed ? Were not all these 
so many means of intimidation ? They had heard in that House 
of declarations against the Whitcfeet, of disavowals of tieir acts ; 
no doubt, most, if not all, of their acta were such as no man had 
yet the hardihood to defend. But was there no use in keeping up 
excitement just below crime, and amongst those who were just 
above the vilest criminals ! Was such agitation not of some benefit 
to tliose who made a profit of it, and could they be otherwise than 
desirous that it should be kept up just below that point where it 
excited the disgust and the horror of all reasonable men ? Some 
men turned agitation into a lucrative trade, and it was of use to 
those who could turn it to a profitable account. But why, he wouid 
ask, declaim so strongly against the predial agitation by the White- 
feet and others, when they who so declaimed, kept up an agitation, 
of a different kind as to the means it was true, but much alike in 
the tendency 1 Suppose one of those Whitcfeet brought before an 
association of agitators of a different kind, and asked to account 
for his conduct, what would be his natural answer 1 " You," he 
would say, "agitate, so do I; you pursue one course, I another; 
you intimidate, so do I ; but though the execution of my tiireats 
is more immediate, it is not more certain than that of yours in the 
result Tou speak of your unarmed volunteers, so have I mine; 
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mostly unaraed, but I Lave iny arms under lock and key, to be 
delivered for use as occasion may require. I have as much right 
to act against the law ia my way as you have in yours," "What 
was the difference between this active and passive resistance! 
"Why, the active resister of the law was exposed to great personal 
risk from which the cunning of the passive register might sereeo 
hiffii In this respect the difference between them was, he admitted, 
great, but in a moral point of view, were they not both the same! 
The active resister might well ask, " Who gave you the right to 
draw the line, and to say where passive resistance should end, and 
where the active should begin ? Who made you Judges over 
your fellow-counti'ymen ? What right have you to determine on 
taking up arms, and forming yourselves into what you call a 
national guard ? You say you have grievances to redress. So 
have we. We have woods to cut down, cultivated grounds to 
uncultify, houses and farm-yards to burn down, stewards and land- 
lords to dismiss ; and we do this with the same right that you 
have to take upon yon to ture your own wrongs The Whitefeet 
might be disavowed Jv the agit^t is an,j j'laheitoi but that the 
acta of the one ha3 a coi>ne\icn with th" igitation of the other 
he thought no m^n who jaid any attention to whit was passing 
in Ireland eoull for a moment entertain a doubt But suppose, 
for a moment that no such l nne\iun existel still he would con 
tend, that pohticd a^itatunwas a pioper subject for l^gisUtive 
interference. It was as it had been seen a usurpation ot the 
power of law a self appointed association sitting to trj ca ise-, — 
not merely a civiJ but ilso a criminal tnbunil wheie mpn 
were denounced for holiing certain political ojmion and the 
terror of those dinunciations obliged those who L.i^e in honest 
vote to move a>«>ut with pisfoJs in the r pockets for the prftection 
of their lives. A^ hat did such an association want ! A story w^s 
told' of a king of Scotland, who, meeting a border i-obber, was so 
struck by the number of his followers and the splendor of their 
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H k w t b dy t 1 b tb y lib mj d— at least 
xi tjii t Th b th t b 11 11 ct was one 

wl h bj tfc ppl t h d rp 1 II tb p w of Govern- 
mt dwhbth hth Imftsit tors, spread 

tj th h PP t h h t t d He meant, 

H b ly th J b CI 1 f th firbt F ench revo- 

lution. That club was long under tbe control of a man who was 
the idol of the people, but who, after pinning bis country into the 
abyss of ruin, miserably perished. It was to that dub, and to that 
only, that the present political associations in Ireland could be 
assimilated. In tbeir organization, in their conduct, there was a 
resemblance between the Jaeobin Club and the Irish Volunteers. 
Let anybody read the debates and speeches of both societies, and 
the closest application would be found in bis comparison. A mem- 
ber of this Irish association declares that be will stand upon a 
mine, to tbe train of which the match is about to be applied, if 
tbe great leader of that association commands it. So, among the 
Jacobins, were found those who would drink poison rather than 
disobey the wishes of their cbiefe, or separate themselves from 
their political fortunes. Since those associations followed the 
career chalked out to them by tbe Jacobins — since they imitated 
them in even minute details — should the present Government 
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imitate that we;ik administration of France, which shut its eyes 
upon the designs of those Jaeohins— allowed them to wax power- 
ful, and at last to dictate to all without control i He hoped 
not, and that it would he taught by experience, and destroy the 
evil in its bud. He would oak a Reformed Parliament, freely 
chosen hy the electors of the greatest nation of the worid, 
whether it was to see such power assumed hy any body of men— 
ho would ask them as freemen, whether they could sanction the 
existence of such associations ! In former times there were brave 
men who had resisted the tyranny of the Stuarts ; but when they 
Baw a fresh tyranny springing up, they naturally enough asked ; 
"Have we sltdn the lion in order to be devoured by the wolf I" 
So he asked, "Had they beaten down parliamentary corruption, 
only to make way for the rule of clubs ?" He belonged to that 
party which had carried Reform, in. order to avoid revolution. 
But that party had not fought the battle against the proudest 
aristocracy in the worid, in order that an oligarchy which had 
since sprung up should rule in its stead, an oligarchy which had no 
title to power but the lenity of the Government and its own 
audacity. Were they prepared to surrender Ireland to the domi- 
nation of such a party 3 It was said that this measure would 
destroy liberty in Ireland. Where was that liberty ? He remem- 
bered in Mr. Matthews's very amusing description of American 
peculiarities, the exclamation of the Kentucky man, who cried out, 
" Pretty liberty, when a man cannot wallop his own nigger." He 
might say of the sort of liberty enjoyed in Ireland, " Pretty liberty, 
where a man cannot enjoy or espress his own opinion— pretty 
liberty, whore a man is not secure of his property or life — where 
he is constantly obliged to go about armed, to protect himself from 
the violence of those who will not allow him to think and judge for 
himself — where he is chilled upon to resort to those self-constituted 
courts of arbitratiou rather than to the ordinary tribunals of the land 
—a liberty that prevents buying or selling— a liberty that 
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flourishes in tie midst of conspiracies— a liberty whose insignia 
are plunder and assassination." That was the liberty Ireland was 
to be bereft of! Never was that word more profaned— never was 
that sacred word of liberty more foully abused, than it was at pre- 
sent in Ireland. The history of Europe gave but one example of 
such profanation of the word Liberty— that was, when over the 
doors of the execrable Jacobin Club were emblazoned the words, 
" Liberty or Death." The Government were defending real liberty, 
when they asted for those coercive measures so much decried. 
What were the Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury intended for ? 
Why, to be the means, not the ends, of protecting life and pro- 
perty ; they were valuable, because they secured life— because 
they secured property —because they protected order— and they 
became worthless the instant they afforded protection to villains 
and depredators. Allusion had been made to former measures of 
this kind. He would say, that there never was a measure which 
stood on such grounds as this, and for which snob a necessity 
existed. No Ministry had ever yet applied for such measures who 
stood upon the same grounds as the present Ministers. The pre- 
sent Ministers had the confidence of the nation, and would not 
abuse it They asked for great powers to be granted them ; but, 
at the same time, they felt that they were responsible to a Reformed 
Pariiament for the use they made of those powers. Besides, they 
asted for those powers, in order to be able to apply to Ireland 
those measures of redress which they knew she was entitled to. 
It had been argued, last night, by the bon. member for Lincoln 
(Mr. E. L. Bulwer), that, with them, it was " to-day, concession- 
to-morrow, coercion. A quick alternation of kicks and kindness- 
coaxing with the hand, and spurring with the heel." Such an 
accusation did not come well and consistently from that hon. 
Member, as ho would confess, if he recollected his words on the 
Address to the Throne; he said then, "If you ask for coercive 
powers, why do you not, at the same time, hold out measures of 
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redress «"— That was the very thing Government did ; it agreed 
with the ton. Member', iret tlioughte, vvliei, in lii< humWe 
opinion, were better than his ««o»d thonght.. The Government, 
in asliing for those measures, gave a strong proof of consistency— 
a strong proof that it acted upon the principles of Reform. It was 
a proof that it still advocated the same principles as when it 
recommended Beform. It was determined to piovide a remedy in 
time, so that it might not h. compelled to legislate in the mtdsl of 
such scene. » were acted at Nottingham and Bristol. They had 
ec m ded E I m Ij d tl y w determined ,t 

h Id the b a T dlT t I a. t 1 I 1 d 

dthyhddf t m 1 f 11 l' «1 f 

1 f th I m t t g T th 1 tt. h h t 1 

,p jm nld I Pll i 1"P »«"-' '' 
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11 t th n t G m t h f P " 

1, , II g tl pi f th Aim t t tl t 
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measuie, and the one which at present prevailed. This would tend 
to prevent illegal asaeniblages at night ; that which now prevailed 
tended only to encourage the midnight assassin. This would 
authorize domiciliary visits, in order to find out who were engaged 
in these outrages ; the other made those visits only to punish tlie 
innocent. He knew which species of visits he should prefer; and 
he emphatically declared, that let the measure be stigmatized as it 
might ; let it be branded as an Algerino Act, he pieferred it to a 
Kilkenny Act. He wobM far rather live in Algiers m its most 
despotic day, than he would live in the county of Kilkenny it the 
present time. There was last year as ample a suspension of the 
laws in some parts of Ireland as was now demaniied , ind vet the 
powers it gave wore not abused. The cause of thit suspeti un 
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was, to prevent an ei-il at whicli even agitation trembled— tlie 
further propagation of cholera. Now, if it were given him to 
choose, and to say which he should prefer— that dreadful pestilence, 
such as it prevailed in Russia or India, or thia moral ptatilence, 
under which there was no security for property or life, under which 
men were exposed to the visits of the midnight assassin, and to the 
noonday murderer, to having their houses burned by night, and to 
be shot as they fled from the fearful conflagration— if, he repeated, 
it were given him to make a choice between those two evils, he 
would choose the former ; for he would say with the Hebrew ting, 
" Let me fall into the hands of God, not into those of men." He 
had thus stated his opinion freely and candidly of this measure ; 
but be could assure the House that, in wha* he said, he was m no 
decree influenced by his ofBcial connexion with the Govemment. 
He did not espect any credit on this score from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite. He would admit, that there were 
many cases in which a man might give up his own opinion out of 
respect or attachment to political friends, or from connexions with 
Govemment ; hut the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
not one of those cases in which such a sacrifice of opinion could 
be honestly made. He could appeal to many of his hon. friends 
near him, who would bear testimony to the fact that he had come 
down on an early night of the Session, when the measure of 
Church Reform was to be introduced, prepared, in spite of his 
attachment to those who formed the Administration, and in spite of 
his own connexion with Government, to separate himself from that 
Govemment, if he should not find that the measure to be pro- 
posed was of a nature which the country had a right to espect. 
But as he was then ready to part from Ministers if he could not 
concur with them, so now he was ready to lend them all the feeble 
aid in his power, being firmiy convinced that the course which 
they proposed was the right one. He should have no fear of 
meeting hia constituents in consequence of his vote on thia oc^'a- 
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•ion. He knew tteir zesl for liberty ; but be al«> knew that it 
wa. seal wilb knowledge. While tlej would oppose anj nnne- 
ceaarf inroad on lie righl» of any portion of thm fellow-.ubjeols, 
tliey would, tlougb they regretted it. necenilj, not object to a 
meaiure wbiob, while it temporarily suspended the Constitution, 
did so only that it migbt not be wholly endangered by anarchy. 
He would willingly render them an account of his conduct, 
satis«ed that they were too .incerely attached to true liberty, and 
t«o enlightened, not to distinguish between it and that unbridled 
license which could end only in the wont of ilarery. Whatever 
might be the result of the opinions he had expressed, he would 
abide by them. He had made up bis mind on tlie subject He 
might become tberictim of popular injustice, but he would never 
'"-^"" — d to be its flatterer. 
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APKiL 1, 1833. 

In Committee on the plan for regulating the temporalities of the 
Church of Ireland. 
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* Hansard, Sil Series, yol. xvi. p. 1S33-1393. 
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He had now, however, to approach the other species of opposition 
against which he had to contend, and which was maeh the more 
formidahle of tlie two — namely, that the Bill went too far, or 
rather, that it proceeded on an erroneous principle. Among those 
who had supported this view of the subject, the hon. and learned 
member for Dover had contended, that if his Majesty should give 
his sanction to this measure, it would he given in direct violation 
of his Coronation Oatb. The hon. and learned Member also said, 
Uiat this measure was a violation of the rights of the Church, and 
of the rights of property. The argument respecting the Corona- 
tion Oath was urged when the questions of the Catholic Eman- 
cipation and the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts were 
before the House, and he had thought that that argument had 
been so completely refuted on those occasions, that it would not 
have been brought forward again. He was, however, prepared to 
show that the objection had no force. It was perfectly clear, from 
tlie words of the oath, that they could not bear the construction 
the hon. and learned Member had put upon them. What was 
the oath ? — that the King would maintain for the Church " all 
such rights as do, or by law shall appertain to the Church." The 
whole force of the passage rested on the word " shall." In 
another part of the oath his Majesty says, " We declare to govern 
all our people according to the Statutes agreed to in Parliament;" 
but surelv that d d not mean that his Maje tj s o e to govern by 
tl e statutes a tually n e\ t^nce at tl e mom nt 1 e came to the 
Tl r n Certa nl not for t ti at e e the e e ot the passage, 
e e J Act of P 1 ame t t 1 h tl e b c e ^n ga e his consent, 
tl e ourae of h s re gn w ull be an at ot f eijury upon his 
pa t How m ch lest, then was there any doubt f tlie wording 
with respect t. the rj^hts and pr lege f the Church! The 
(act was tie pis ago nas mtroducel nfo the oath fo the purpose 
of guard ng the Chu d ig nst h e(s a tl e hich James 
2 d cxerc el as 1 eai of tl e Ch h h The present measure con- 
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templated no interfprence of tkat kind with the Church, and it 
was perfectly clear to him, that the oath had not the smallest 
reference to the conduct of the King in his legislative capaeify, 
and did not bar him frum giving his assent to any measure agreed 
to by hoth Houses of Parliament. Allusion had been made to 
the articles of the Union as if they prevented any change in the 
established Church of Ireland. The words of the 5th article of 
the Union were, that " the doctrine, discipline, worship and 
government of the Church are to be maintained in both countries 
linchanged." If this measure were passed, all those things would 
bo unchanged, No alteration was to be made in the Articles, 
the Book of Common Prayer was untouched, and the discipline 
would stiil be episcopal, the Archbishois and Bishops would 
retam all their authority, and the doctrine and discipline would be 
unaltered. Would it ha said, that the union of certain sees in 
Ireland made any difference in the doctrine, discipline, worship, or 
government of the Church ? He should suppose not. If so, all 
the fundamental principles of the government of the Church of 
England were compromised by the junction between the sees of 
Lichfield and Coventiy. Nor were they destrojing the Church 
of Ireland by arrangements contained in the Bill for a different 
distribution of church property. Such arrangements had been 
frequently made by the Legislature. The present case was a 
parallel to the case of London after the fire. The nuraher of 
parishes then destroyed was eighty-seven, and ooon afterwaid'' an 
Act passed by which they were consolidated, and reduced to fifty- 
one, and a commutation of tithes for a fixed money-payment was 
al&o ordained. Indeed local Acts of a similar description were 
continually passed, and every one of them was as much the 
destruction <Sf the Church of England as this Bill would be, were 
it to become a law to-morrow. It had next been asserted that the 
ri"-hfs of property had been attacked by this Bill; this, he niain- 
t.;iined, was an assertion ; if it could be proved, lie would give up 
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the Bill. The right of property was of immense importance. To 
preserve that. Kings, and Parliaments, and Coronation Oaths, all 
exiat«d. For that alone, law was made. Admitting the momen- 
tous nature of this consideration, he denied, that the rights of 
property had been attacked by the framers of the Bill. No neces- 
sity existed which should induce Ministers to infringe on those 
sacred rights. On the contrary. Ministers felt bound to defend to 
the utmost the institution of property, believing, as they did, that 
it was to that institution mankind were indebted for the origin and 
the progress of civilization — believing that it was in consequence 
of tiiat institution tJiat we were not now, like our rude ancestors, 
naked and painted bodies, savages feeding upon acorns and shel- 
tering ourselves in oaves. They felt, however, at the same time, 
tliat in the institution of property there were many anomalies and 
evils ; and jet these anomalies and evils were not only willingly, 
but cheerfully borne by the many, in consideration of the manifold 
blessings which the institution of property conferred upon society 
at large He would admit too that the anomalies in the distribu 
1 on of the property of the Church of Ireland were not f,reater 
than n the d stnb t n of lay pro[ erty n other countne It was 
a 1 omalj that a o na; man who hod never ser e 1 the c m 
m nwealth e tW w th heai or bin I si ould h Id possess on f 
half -J ounty wh le ther men vho had d served well of the 
State arts and arms were lett v thout an acre and yet th s 
WIS cl eerhilly endured by all rather than derange the settled 
order of th ngs Th s wis as great an a maly as exi teJ between 
the Kevenue of the At hi sh p f ArmigK a J the poorest 
vorbng curate But as raankinJ tound n arg ment n the 
f rmer f r itta kmg all i r perty so the latter ould aj ( It no 
induce nent to attack the projerty f the I h Chur h But the 
n ore sa red he regarded the nght of jroj erty the n ore care d 1 
It require that the nght should not be enfeebled and contammated 
by abuses. It was by protecting the abuses with which it was 
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mingled that the institution itself was brought into disrepute. 
The House had heard from aa eloquent voice, which, alas ! they 
would never hear again, some opinions upon the subject of the 
institution of property, to which te entirely subscribed. He 
alluded to his excellent and pi h d f 1 th 1 t S J mes 

Mackintosh, who in on f th d th R t rm B 11 

while he supported in th t t w y th 1 1 t 1 1 P ty 

denied it was forUfled by th h wh h h d mul ted 

around it Ue said : " Of 11 doet h h th t tl p 

ciple of propert n md w pmlgtd 

than that which nf dt thjltli ilg N t 

the disciples of '*t Sun f th f II w ra t th g 

and benevolent u h t L d ily a bl w t p j t 

as those who tt uld 1 1 1 th 1 1 f th 1 t ght t 
Gatton and Old Sarum. Prjpertv, th h f it fc d, fl 

incentive of industrj the cement of human sooietj will be in i, 
perilous condition if the people be taught to identify it w th 
political abuses, and to deil with it as lemg involved m th^ir 
impending fate " He entirelj concurred in those observations, 
ind objpcted stront,ly to tho=e who cned ut that tin, institution 
of property was enlangerel bv lemoving any of the abu«e« that 
had gathered about it He beliPicd the rTO\ernment were most 
anxious to pre^erie the mst tution ot propertj but he thought 
thit the best in 1 truest f i lends ot the institution of propei ty h id 
1 ttle reason to be obliged to those who talked of Old fearum is 
being propeity and vesfd nghts eiisting in it and of the ano 
mahes and abuses d the Insh ChurLh being sabred property He 
wishel to hive it understool at the sanie time that he allowed 
«in ini-umbcnt hai a right of property m his benefice but net of 
the same species with the nght to landed property The ineum 
bent WIS a propiietnr but he was al^o a pulhc fun tionary and 
h '^ rights in the former capiuty ^ere ci-ntrjlled lyhisdities m 
the latter He held tlua irf-pertj a-* =ulject not nh ti the 
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eMsting reguktiona but also to sutli is tte Legislature might 
clioo'ip heiLifter to impost, Tlie ton Gentlemen oj.p3site mu^t 
alji^v thit unle'i'* they were prepired to ihtrge a number of 
former Pirliaments with spoliation and many of the noblest 
chiraetera whose nome^ graced our history with ha en u ag J 
schemes of robbery, there was nothing in thi B 11 wh h ould 
authorise the allegations which had been throws ut a n t t 
It was not a spoliation of individuals ; it was not a onfis f n f 
jjruperty It did not legalize rapine and plun 1 K that w 
its character, what must the Act of Supremacy have been ? That 
Act deprived Clergymen who took orders under previous circum- 
stances, of their benefices. It was true they were not married, for 
that was not permitted ; but they might have incurred debts, and 
involved themselves in pecuniary obligations. Yet, without any 
regard to their possible situation, the Parhament passed an Act of 
expulsion against any clergyman who refused to acknowledgo tlie 
supremacy of Queen Elizabeth. He was aware that few clergymen 
were affected by that Act, because the great majority took the 
oath ; but (jne instance of a clergyman expelled was as complete 
an illustration of the principle as a hundred. That Act was passed 
when the opinions of men were loose and unsettled, but never- 
theless that House would not condemn an Act by which the Refor- 
mation was firmly established in England. Again, at the time of 
the Restoration, when the Act of Uniformity was passed, the 
Prayer Book was altered. It was changed from that which it 
had been iu the reigns of James I. and Charles I.; and those cler- 
gymen who might conseientiou'ily object to the new Prayer Book, 
were liable to be turned out of their benefiiea The Clergymen 
were all told, that if they did not before •» fixed dv, — and that 
day was St, Bartholomew — notity their I'isent to the new Prayer 
Books, they would be ejected from the Churth Tlie i,onsequenc9 
was, that several thousands of the clergy were obliged to abandon 
their livings, and the Church lost several distinguished men. He 
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not dwell on the changes at the Revolution, but he would come to 
an Act passed in our own time, introduced by one who could not 
be accused of any wish to lessen the right to church property— 
the late Mr. Perceval— and followed up and perfected by Lord 
Harrowby. According to the principles laid down to-night, this 
must have been as complete a spoliation of property as ever was 
committed. It provided, that all non-resident clergymen should, 
under certain circumstances, pay a salary to a curate, proceeding 
upon a graduated scale, almost similar to that recommended in the 
measure now before the House. That was as much a, violation of 
the incumbent's right of property as was contemplated by the 
present Bill. The right hon. member for Tamworth said, on a 
former debate, that if the Legislature imposed a tax on absentees, 
it would be neither more nor leas than an act of confiscation. He 
said, that such a proceeding would be utterly inconsistent with 
the preservation of the rights of property. But, in the Bill he 
had just alluded to, and which was introduced by one who was a 
leader of the high Church party, within the last thirty years, tliere 
was either a recognition of the difference between Church property 
and other property; or else it was a positive confiscation of 
property. His own opinion of church property was, that it was a 
sort of mixed property— that it was something more than salary, 
and something less than an estate ; and no man could deny, after 
the eases he had quoted, that the Legislature had a tight to deal 
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with it. In one sense it might be compared to tlie lialf-pay of our 
army and navy. No man would say, that the total abolition of 
that half-pay would not be a grievous spoliation. Yet, though it 
was admitted to be the property of the individual, no man would 
deny the right of the State to regulate it in any manner it pleased. 
Such power had repeatedly been exercised, in changes and regula- 
tions respecting it, hoth in respect of the amount, and of the 
administration of the fund from whenue it was paid, when the 
benefit of the sen-ice had seemed to require it. If the gouJ of 
the Church, and the well-being of the community, could be pro- 
moted by a new distribution of Church property, was there any 
reason why the Legislature should not make it— provided that 
existing interests were honestly and liberally considered I He 
admitted that this measure would take something from the clergy ; 
but in no case would it take such an amount as to reduce any of 
them to distress. The money to be taken from them was to be 
applied to purposes beneficial to the clergy themselves, and to the 
security of the Church in Ireland, by removing some portion of 
that odium, which was entertained to an alarming extent against 
the Establishment in that country. lie did not expect to hear any 
hon, member of that House contend, that not filling up a vacant 
bishopric was a spoliation, or a violation of property. How could 
it ? There could be no robbery where there was no person to be 
robbed, and there could be na injury where there was no one to 
be injured. The bishopric of Waterford, for instance, was vacant, 
and it was not the intention of Government to fill up the vacancy. 
To whom was the injury done here? Not to the bishop— for 
there was none ; not to his predecessor, for he was dead ; nor to 
■ any of the 10,000 persons from whom a selection might be made, 
not one of whom would probably consider his chance of the 
appointment worth a sovereign. There was, then, no injury to 
any, unless it could be shown that those who had been under the 
spiritual care of the preceding bishop were to be left without 
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future spiritual instructioB ; but if adequate provision were to be 
made on that head, there could be no injury to any party, but 
there would be a direct and positive good in the application of tlie 
revenues of that see to other Church purposes which required 
them. He had heard with astonishment the argument of the hon. 
and learned member for the University of Dublin, who main- 
tained, "that the whole property of the Church, even for the 
purpose of distribution, was beyond the control of Parliament, and 
that no Parliament could sanction any measure of this kind 
without being guilty of sacrilege." He denied the truth of the 
proposition of the hon. and learned Gentleman. Parliament had 
the same power to alter and remodel, as to frame; and the Church 
of England had no rights, exc«pt nnder the Act of the Legislature. 
Did the hon. and learned Member say, that the unity of the 
Cliui'ch would be destroyed by the diminution of ten Bishops in 
Ireland, when the whole doctrine, and discipline, and worship, 
continued the same ! Or did he mean to say, that that unity was 
to he kept up only by its temporalities remaining in the same 
hands ' Did he mean to renew the doctrine of those who once 
held, that the gold was to be preferred to tlie temple which sanc- 
tified It « Had the clergy of England been as infiexible in doctrine 
as some of their Bishops at the period of some of the changes of 
docU'ine and worship to which he had already alluded, wonld not 
the whole of the Church property of the country have changed 
hands ? What would then have been said of the identity of the 
Church ! What would the hon. Baronet, the member for the 
University of Oxford, say to a revision of the wills of those pious 
men by which the colleges which he represented had been so 
liberally founded, and so munificently endowed f If he contended ■ 
that any interference with Church property was spoliation, as no 
doubt he would contend, what would he say, on referring hack to 
the wills and donations of some of the pious founders of the 
colleges of Oxford ? William of Wyckhara ; Chicheley, the oppo- 
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nent of the Lollards ; riemming, tlie enemy of Wickliffe ; Cardinal 
Wolsey, a candidate for the Pipal Throne, Sr Thomas Pope 
the follower of Mary and the teiclier of Elizabeth— would hue 
burned off their hands before they left bequests which tliej con 
eeived were likely to be used against the reli^on they piulesspi 
If any one had told anj of those ] loua founders, that ma^ l^ould 
. soon cease to be celubrated in the chapels which thej hid built, 
and that the rofeetonea ind chinibers of the hilh md (-uljpg t 
which they hud endoKei would no longer bo owupied bj thoai 
who at-knowledged the juris liction of the Bishop of Rome iii 
England, they wouhl muth nther haie left their monej tcr the 
education of laymen without religion th'»n have it used for the 
dissemination of doctrines whi(.h they considered as atrocious 
heresy. He would suppcrt the mei>ure because he thought it 
would tend to the peace of Ireland — to the preservation of property 
there — to the leil benefit of the clei^\ It was the beginning of 
a seres of judiuous meiauics of reform which wculd greatly 
promote the interests of rehg n in I cf the F till shed Church 
He looted upon it ilso as cne wh ch would be for the interest of 
the people of England But before he conclude! he ■« aa anxious 
to remark that one of the objections urged against the P II wis 
that by reducing the number ot Bishops they left no room foi ihe 
expansive force of Prote'tantism — no machinery bj v,h ch the 
afiairs ot an Enhrgul Church might he administered Ireland 
was about hUf the size of England ani =he was to hate half the 
number of Iishops which England had II ProtestanUsm should 
expand, it would have tlie machinery necessary for such expansion ; 
but he owned that he did not anticipate any such expansion, with 
all its wealth, and power, and learning. It had not been deficient 
in these aids— it had not lacked the aid of whatever they could 
give of penal laws in its favour; and yet the Protestants of Ire- 
land at the present day were not a fourth of the population, and 
of thai small number more than the half did not belong to the 
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EstablisheJ Cliim.li Compare the expansive powei of PrDt«s 
tantism in Irdiad tf i- tlie la-it century ind a halt with th^t whuh 
eii^ted m the 16tb century The spmt— the restless ind over 
mastenng •spirit— of Protestantism was much change! That 
':pirit which di'ipla^ed itself in to eminent a degree m the lt.th 
century which bore it along tnumphaatly again'^t lopos and 
C-«sara, and &i.neral Councils, and innces, and Prelates— wiiiih 
enabled it to subdue conquerors and armies— made it jroof 
igainst inquisitions and dungeon", and rieki and slow Are''— had 
Bed The heart ind mini ot man, supported by the enthusiasm 
of I pure faith, hii then tnumphed oier all cpposit on airainst all 
■\\ ithin 1 bnet penod Prote'^tintism had spread from the Vistuh 
t3 the Danube from tht Pjrenees to the Frozen Ocean The 
same ptracn who hiard Luther preach his first sermon igainst 
indulgtnces, might, without enjjjmg i life protracted tJ a greit 
number of ^car=, hue obsened Protestantism expanding itselt, 
and established in Englind, Scotlmd Ireland, Holland, Sweden, 
Denmark, N rway, the North of Germiny, a pait of Switzerland, 
and struggling in France, net for toleration, but for supremaiy 
Put as a Protestant, he regretted to say that Protestantism bad 
made comparatnely little progress during the three last tentuiies 
It remiined, on the Continent, where it had rpaehed m the d3>s 
of Philip and Mirj, or rither it hid receded withm the maAs to 
whith It had then extended And what had alreidj arrestel its 
course in Ireland ? Was it that the doetnaes were less pure, oi 
was it, that frtm the constitution if the humin mind, as men 
becime more ind more enlightened, thej were less and les, 
cnpal-le of perceiving the pure truth ! Was it that the Pi ".te^tii t 
Church m Ireland hid not been supported by wealth, and di„nit\, 
and power, and by the aid of favouring and penal laws 1 Certainly 
not. How then was it ! If he were a Eoman Catholic, he might 
say, because the Catholic faith was strong in its strength, and 
founded on the immortality of truth ; but, being a Protestant, he 
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accounted for the want of success of a great general of antiquity, 
who declared he had lost more at Capua than he gained at Canute 1 
How was it that the spirit of Protestantism had died out where it 
had been raised to honour and wealth, when it had formerly 
extended itself, in spite of opposition, over all the kingdoms, of 
Europe ? He would not however pursue that painful theme. For 
himself, at least, he must say, that he did not conceive that there 
could be any marvellous advantage to the cause of Protestantism, 
by the retention of the sees which the Bill proposed to dispense 
with hereafter. If Protestantism depended upon sees, there would 
not be a Presbyterian in Ulster, nor a Catholic in Connaught, It 
was time that they should try new councils, and that they should 
remove the grievances of the Dissenters, and restore peace fo 
Ireland, and its just and proper powers to the Protestant Church. 
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THE EAST-INDIA COMPANY'S CHARTER BILL* 
jutT 10, 1833. 
IIAVIN&, while this measure was in preparation, enjoyed the 
fullest and kindest confidence of my right hon. friend, agreeing 
w.th him completely in all those views which on a former occasion 
he so luminously and eloquently developed, having shared his 
anxieties, and feeling that, in some degree, I share his respon- 
sibility, I am naturally desirous to obtain the attention of the 
House -while I attempt to defend the principles of- this Bill. I 
wish that I could promise to be very brief; but the subject is 
so extensive that I will only promise to condense what I have to 
say as much as I can. 

I rejoice, Sir, that I am completely dispensed, by the turn which 
out debates have l^ken, from tlie necessity of spying anything in 
favour of one part of our measure — the opening of the Chma 
trade. Ko voice, I believe, has yet been raised in Parliament to 
support the monopoly. On that subject all public men of all 
parties seem to be agreed. The resolution proposed by the 
Minist«rs lias received the unanimous assent of both Houses, and 
the approbation of the whole kingdom. I will not, therefore. Sir, 
detain the House by vindicating a measure which no gentleman 
has yet ventured to attack, but will proceed to call your attention 
to those effects which this great commercial revolution necessarily 
produced on the system of Indian government and finance. 

The China Trade is to be opened ; reason requires this — public 
opinion requires it. The Government of the Duke of Wellington 

* nansard, Sd Series vol. xlx. p. 503-53G. 
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felt the necessity as strongly as the Government of Lord Grej'. Wo 
Minister, Whig or Tory, could have been found to propose a 
renewal of the monopoly ; no parliament, reformed or unreformed, 
would have listened to such a proposal. — But though the opening 
of the trade was a matter concerning which the public had long 
made up its mind, the political consequences which necessarily 
follow from the opening of the trade, seem to me to be even now 
little understood. The language which I have heard in almost 
every circle where the subject was discussed was this : " Take 
away the Tnonopoly, and leave the government of India to the 
Company :" a very short and eonveniont way of settling one of 
the most complicated questions that ever a Legislature had to 
consider. The hon. member for Sheffield, though not disposed to 
retain the Company as an organ of government, has repeatedly 
used language which proves that he shares in the general miscon- 
ception. The feet is, that the abolition of tlie monopoly rendered 
it absolutely necessary to make a fundamental change in the 
constitution of tliat great Corporation. 

The Company had united in itself two characters; the character 
of ti'ader and tlie character of sovereign. Between the trader and 
the sovereign there was a long and complicated account, almost 
every item of which furnished matter for litigation. AVhile tiie 
monopoly continued, indeed, litigation was averted. The effect of 
the monopoly was, to satisfy the claims both of commerce and of 
territory, at the expense of a third party — the English people; to 
secure on the one hand funds for the dividend of the stock-holder, 
and on the other hand, funds for the government of tlie Indian 
Empire, by means of a heavy tax on the tea consumed in tliis 
country. But when the third party would no longer bear tliis 
charge, all the great financial questions which had, at the cost of 
that third party, been kept in abeyance, were opened in an instant. 
The connexion between the Company in its mercantile capacity, and 
the same Company in its political capacity, was dissolved. The sove- 
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reicm and the trader, from partners, became litigants. Even if the 
Compauy were permitted, as haa been suggested, to govern ludia 
and at tlie same time to trade with China, it would mate no 
advances from the profits of its Chinese trade for the snpport of its 
Indian government. It was in consideration of its exclusive 
privilege, that it had hitherto been required to make those 
advances;— it was by the exclusive privilege that it had been 
enabled to make them. When that privilege was taken away> 
it would be unreasonable in the Legislature to impose such an 
obligaUon, and impossible for the Company to fulfil it The whole 
system of loans from commerce to territory, and repayments from 
territory to commerce, must cease. Each party must rest altogether 
on its own resources. It was, therefore, absolutely necessary to 
ascertain what resources each party possessed, to bring the long 
and intricate account between them to a dose, and to assign to 
each a fair portion of assets and liabilities. There was vast 
property. How much of that property was applicable to purposes 
of Btite ! Hi. n much was applicable to a dividend 1 There were 
debt^i to the amount of manj mdli..ns "U hich of these weie the 
debts ot the government that luled it Cahutta! Which of the 
great mercantile h^use (hat brought tea at Canton ! Weie the 
creditors to look to the I ^nd revenues of India for then money , or 
were thej entitled to put executions into the ^^■nellOu^ea behind 
Bi^hi'p=gite fttreet ? 

There werp two way* of settling the=e questions— idjudiciti n, 
and compromise The diflicultiea of adjudication ^^eru grt.it— I 
think insuperable Whatever acuteness and diligence could do, 
his been done One jjerson in partjcuhr whose talent's and 
industry pecuhnrly fitted him tor such investigations and of nhom 
Icannevei think without regret, Mr Vilhers, demoted himseh to 
the examination with an ardour and a perseverance which, I 
believt, ilioit ned i life most valuille to hia cciintrv ind to 
his friends The assi tincc of tht. most <^kilfid iccount mis his 
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been called in. But the difBculfies are such as no accountant, 
however skilful, could possibly remove. The difficulties are not 
arithmetical, but political. They arise from the constitution of the 
Company, from the long and intimate union of the commercial and 
imperial characters in one body. Suppose that a gentleman who is 
the tj'easurer of a charity, were to mix up the money which he 
receives on account of the charity with his own private rents and 
dividends, to pay the whole into bis bank to his own private 
account, to draw it oat again by checks in exactly the same form 
when he wants it for his private expenses, and when be wants it 
for the purposes of bis public trust. Suppose that he were to 
continue to act thus till he was himself ignorant whether be were 
in advance or in arrear ; and suppose that many years after bis 
death a question were to arise whether his estate were in debt to 
the charity or the charity in debt to bis estate. Such is the question 
which is now before us— with this important difference: that the 
accounts of an individual could not be in such a state unless he had 
been guilty of fraud, or of that crassa neffli(jeniia which is scarcely 
less culpable than fraud, and that tlie accounts of the Company 
were brought into this state by circumstances of a very peculiar 
kind— by circumstances unparalleled m the history of the world. 

It is a mistake to suppose that tie Company was a merely 
commercial body till the middle of the last century. Commerce 
was its object ; but in order U> enable it to pursue fliat object, it 
bad been, like the other Indian Companies which were its rivals, 
like the Dutch India Company, like the French India Company, 
invested from a very eariy period with political functions. More 
than 120 years ago, it was in miniature precisely what it now is. It 
was intiiisted with the very highest prerogatives of sovereignty. It 
had its forts and its white captains, and its black sepoys — it had its 
civil and criminal tribunals — it was authorised to proclaim Martial- 
law— it sent ambassadors to the native governments, and concluded 
treaties with theha— -it was Zemindar of several districts, and 
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within tlio«i district., like otliep Zemiida™ of tLe fiist class, it 
exercised the poweis of a sovereign, eren to the inffietiou ot capital 
pumshment on the Hindoos within its jurisdiction. It is incorrect, 
therefore, to saj, that the Company was at first a mere trader, urd 
has since become a sever, g. It was fi st a great trader anl 
a petty prince. Its pel ted t.. on. at fi»t attra ted 1 111. 
notice, because they were m.rel, aus! y to t. commer al 
functions. Soon, however tl ey be anie moi* anl m empoilnt 
The Zemindar became a great nabob be ame »>ve i g ot all Ind a 
-the 200 sepoys becm. 200,000 This change was gradually 
wrought, and was not immediateh comprehended It wa.s natural, 
that while Ore political functions of the Company were merely 
auxiliary to its commerce, it. political auiounts should be mixed up 
with it. commercial accounts It was equallj natural, that when 
once this mod. cf keeping aiurant. had been commemeJ, it should 
go on- and the more so, as the change m the .ituation of th. 
Company, though rrpid, was not sudden It is impcssible to fix 
on an, on. day, or any on. year, a. th. day or th. year when tli. 
Company became a great potentate. It ha. been tie fashion 
to fix on the year 11m, tie year in which the Company received 
from tie Mogul a Commis.ion a.thorising them to administer 
the revenues of Bengal, Bah.r, and Ori.sa, a, the precis, date of 
their aiverelgnty. I am utterly at a los. to understand why this 
period should be select.d. Long before 110= the Company hrf 
tl. reality ot political power. Long before that year, they made 
a nabob ot Arcol; tiey made and nnmad. nabob, of Bengal; 
they humbled the vio.r ot Oude; they braved the emperor ot 
Hindoslan iim«>lt. More than half the revenues ot Bengal, as 
lord Chve stated, were under one pretence or another administered 
by them. And after the grant, tie Company was not, m form 
and name, an i.d.pendenl power. It was merely a minister of 
the Court of Delhi. It. coinage bore the name of Shah Alum. 
Tie inscripfion which, tiU th. time of lord Hastings, .nne.™d on 
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the seal of the Governor General, declared that great functionary to 
he the slave of the Mogul. Even to this day, we have never 
fuimally deposed the king of Delhi. The Company contents itself 
w ith being Mayor of the palace, while the rot faineant is suffered to 
phj at being a sovereign. In fact, it was considered, both by 
Lord Clive and by Warren Hasting, as a point of policy to leave 
tlie character of the Company thus undefined, in order that the 
English nnght treat the princes in whose names they governed as 
realities or nonentities, just as might be most convenient. 

Ihus the transformation of the Compivny from a trading body, 
ivhich possessed some sovereign prerogatives for the purposes of 
trade, into a sovereign body, the trade of which was auxiliary to 
its sovereignty, was effected by degrees, and under disguise. It is 
not strange, therefore, 'that its mercantile and political transactions 
should be entangled together in inextricable complication. The 
commercial investments had been purchased out of the revenues 
of the empire. The expenses of war and governraent had been 
defrayed out of the profits of the trade. Commerce and territory 
had contributed to the improvement of the same spot of land, to 
the repaira of the same building. Securities had been given in 
precisely the same form, for money which had been borrowed for 
purposes of State, and for money which had been borrowed for 
purposes of traffic. It is easy, indeed, — and tliis is a circumstance 
wiiich has, I think, misled some Gentlemen,-— 't 's ea ) to see 
what part of the assets of the Company appears a co nmerc al 
form, and what part appears in a political or tentor If n Eat 
this is not the question. Assets wiiich are com er t1 n form 
may be territorial as respects the right of proper!) assets wh ch 
are territorial in form, may be commercial as re i ects the nght ot 
property. A chest of tea is not necessarily cot n e c il projertj 
it may have been bought out of the territoiial reve u A fort s 
not necessarily territorial property ; it may stand on ground which 
the Company bought 100 years ago out of their commercial profits. 
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Adjudication li by aljudii-itioii Lh meint dci. aivii aLCording to 
some known rule of law mas out of the quest on To leave 
matters like these to be detenainBd bj the ordmaiy maxims of our 
civil jurisprudence woull have been the he ^ht of absurdity and 
injustice. For example, the home-bond debt of the Company, it is 
believed, was incurred partly for political, and partly for commercial 
purposes. But there is no evidence which would enable us to 
assign to each branch its proper share. The bonds all run in the 
same form ; and a Court of Justice would, therefore, of course 
either lay the whole burthen on the proprietors, or lay the whole 
on the territory. We have legal opinions, very respectable legal 
opinions, to the effect, that in strictness of law, the tenitory is not 
responsible, and that the commercial assets are responsible for 
every farthing of the debts which were incurred for the government 
and defence of India. But, though this may be, and I believe, is 
law, it is, I am sure, neither reason nor justice. On the other 
hand, it is urged by the advocates of the Company, tliat some 
valuable portions of the territory are the property of that body in 
its commercial capacity ; that Calcutta, for example, is tlieir private 
estate, though they have, during many years, suffered its revenues 
to merge in the general revenues of their empiie, thit the? hold 
the island of Bombay, in free and common socage, as of the Minor 
of East Greenwich. I will not pronounce any opinion on these 
points. I have considered them enough to see th^t there is quite 
difficulty enough in them to exercise all the ingenuity of all the 
lawyers in the kingdom for twenty years. But the fait it, Sir, that 
the mnnicipallaw was not made for contrcver'iies ol this descnptir n 
The existence of suth a b dy a'; this gigantic corporitii"n — this 
political monster of two nature*;— sulject in one hemispliere, 
aoveieign in another — hid ne\ei been contemplated by the 
Legislators or Judaea of formei a^ei Nothing but arote>que 
ab'^urlifv ind atr^LioU" injustice could have been the effect, if the 
chim, aid laliht e'iof 5 ich 1 be !) balbefii settltd uiui liiig to 
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tlie rules of Westminster Hall— if the maxims of conveyancers had 
been applied to the titles by which floiivisLing cities and prorinces 
are held, or the maxims of the law-merchant to those promissory 
notes which are the securities for a great National Debt, raised for 
the purpose of exterminating the Pindarrees, and humbling the 



It was, as I have said, absolutely impossible to bring the question 
between commerce and territory to a satisfiictory adjudication ; 
and, I must add, that, even if the difficulties which I have 
mentioned could have been surmounted — even if there bad been 
reason to hope that a satisfactory adjudication could have been 
obtained — I should still have wished to avoid that course. I think 
it desirable that the Company should continue to have a share in 
the government of India; and it would evidently have been 
impossible, pending a litigation between commerce and territory, 
to leave any political power to the Company, It would clearly 
have been the duty of those who were charged with the super- 
intendence of India, to be the patrons of India throughout that 
momentous litigation, to scrutinize with ^e utmost severity, every 
claim which might be made on the Indian revenues, and to oppose, 
with energy and perseverance, every such claim, unless its justice 
were manifest. If the Company was to be engaged in a suit for 
many millions, in a suit which might last for many years, against 
tlie Indian territory, could we intrust the Company with the 
government of that territory? Could we put the plaintiff in the 
situation of proehain ami of the defendant S Could we appoint 
governors who would have had an inteiest opposed in the most 
direct manner to the interest of the governed, whose stock would 
have been raised In value by every decision which added to the 
burthens of their subjects, and depressed by every decision which 
liminished those burthens ? It would be absurd to suppose that 
'boy would efficiently defend orr Indian Empire against the claims 
vbieh they were themselves bringing against it ; and it would be 
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equally absurd to give the government of the Indian empire at such 
a conjuncture ti> tliose who could Jiot be truated to deteii 1 i^ 

Seeing then thit it wTs most difiicult it not -nhoUy impossible, 
to leiort to adjudication betneen commerce and teiiitorj — =cting, 
that if recourse were hid to adjudication, it would be neces^uj to 
m ike ■* eomi lete rei olution in the whole constitution of India — the 
GDVurnment proposed •» compromise JJiat ccmpr>mi=e with 
some mo lifications which did not m the slightest de^-rep ift'-ct 
Its piinciple and which while thpv gave sitistacUm to the 
Company mil eventually liy no diJitional burthen on the 
territory has bfen accepted It bis like A\ other compromises, 
been Icudly censured b\ violent paitisans on both sides It baa 
been lei resented by some as far tco fa^ouraVle to the L inpin^, 
and bj otbers as most uniust to the Compinj Sir I own th it 
we cinnrt prjve that either ot these aecusidons is untounied 
It is of the \ery essence of our case that we should not be ible 
to show, that wehiie assigned, either to commerce oi to tenitor^, 
its precise due. Fur our principal reason for lecooi mending a 
compromise was our ful! conviction that it was absolutely impossible 
to ascertain with precision what was due to commerce, and what 
was due to tenitory. It is not strange that some people should 
accuse us of robbing the Company, and others of conferring a vast 
boon on the Company, at the expinse of India: for we have 
proposed a middle course, on the very ground that tliere was a 
cbance of a result much more favourable to the Company thau our 
arrangement, anS a chance also of a result much less favourable. If 
the questions pending between the Company and India had been 
decided as the ardent supporters of the Company predicted, India 
would, if I calculate rightly, have paid eleven millions more than 
she will now have to pay. If those questions had been decided, as 
some violent enemies of the Company predicted, tliat great body 
would have been utterly ruined. Tlie very meaning of compromise 
js, that each party gives up bis chance of complete success, in order 
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to be secured against the chance of utter failure. And as men of 
sanguine minds always overrate the chances in their own favour, 
every fair compromise is sure to he severely censured on both 
sides, I contend, that in a case so dai'lc and complicated as this, 
the compromise which we recommend is sufficiently vindicated, if 
it cannot he proved to be unfair. We are not hound to prove it to 
be fair. For it would have been unnecessary for us to resort to 
compromise at all, if we had been in possession of evidence which 
woidd have enabled us to pronounce, with certainty, what claims 
were fair, and what were unfair. It seems to me that we have 
acted with due consideration for every party. The dividend which 
we give to the proprietoi's is precisely the same dividend which they 
have been receiving for forty years, and which they have expected 
to receive permanently. The price of their stock hears at present 
the same proportion to the price of other stock which it bore four 
or five years ago, befor* the anxiety and excitement which a 
negotjation for a renewal of their Charter naturally produces, had 
begun to operate. As to the territory on the other hand, it is true, 
that if the assets which are now in a commercial form, should not 
produce a fund sutBcient to pay tlie debts and dividend of the 
Company, tlie territory must stand to the loss, and pay tiie 
difference. But in return for taking- this risk, the territory obtains 
an immediate release from claims to the amount of many millions. 
I certainly do not believe that all those claims could have been 
substantiated ; but I know that very able men think ditferently. 
And suppose that only one-fourth of the sum demanded had been 
awarded to the Company, India would have lost more than the 
largest sum which, as it seems to me, she can possibly lose under 
the arrangement. 

In a pecuniary point of view, therefore, I eoneeive that we can 
defend the measure as it affects the territory. But to the territory, 
the pecuniary question is of secondary importance. If we have 
made a good pecuniary bargain for India, but a had political 
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bargain — if we tave saved three or four millions to the Snaneesof 
that country, and given to it, at the same time, pernicious institu- 
tions, we shall, indeed, have been practising a most ruinous 
parsimony. If, on the other hand, it shall be found that we have 
added fifty or a hundred thousand pounds a-year to the expenditure 
of an empite which yields a revenue of twenty millions, hut that 
we have at the same time secured to that empire, as far as in us 
lies, the blessing? of £, od g ve nment, we shall have no reason to 
he ashamed of onr prof s on I hope and believe that India will 
have to pay noth nf But on the most unfavourable supposition 
that can be mad 1 e 11 t ha to pay so much to the 
Company, as-sle ovja a n allj t a single state pageant— to 
the titular Nabob of B n a! fo e mple, or the titular King of 
Delhi. What she pays t th n n 1 princes, who, while they 

did anything, did misd f m\ who now do nothing, she may 
well submit to pay to h al ul r^ t«he receives from them, in 
retuiTi, efficient protection and d 1 g slation. 

We come then to the g t q est Is it desirable to retain 

t! C p y as an organ of government for India 3 I think that 
t A ble. The question is, I acknowledge, beset with 
diffi It We have to solve one of tlie hardest problems in 

pit W are trying to make brick without straw — to bring a 

1 tl g rt of an unclean — to give a good government to a 
peopl t hom we cannot give a free government. In tliis 
t — n any neighbouring country — it is easy to frame 
ec t nst oppression. In Europe, you have the materials 

of good government every where ready to your hands, llie 
people arc every where perfectly competent to hold some share, — 
not in every conntry an equal sliarc — but some share of political 
power. If the question were, what is the best mode of securing 
good governyuent in Europe, the merest smatterer in politics would 
answer — representative institutions. In India, you cannot have 
representative insHiulions. Of nil thf innum'^rahlp speculators who 
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have offered the r suggasticns on Indian pol t s not a siugle one, 
as far aa I know hcne^er lemocriti U his opimonB r ty be has 
eiei maintained tlie pt^aiblitj of ^n ug at the piesent time 
such institutions to India One gentleman extren eh well ic 
^aainted with the aflairs of our Eastern Empire a m it raluible 
•knant of the Companj and the author ot i History <.{ In Iii 
which though certainlj not free torn fiilt* is I th nt on 
the whole the greitest li 9toncal work which h-js ajpeiied in 
OTii language "inte that f GiUon— I mean Mr Mill— wis 
e\amined n this p mf That genUeraan is ivell known to be 
1 ^erj boll anl mn. mjromsmg p litimn He has written 
stiongh— far too stronglj I think, m faytur of ] ure demo ricT 
He ha"! gono so tir as to mamtain that no nation which has not a 
repieaentatiie legislature chosen \y nmiersal suffrage enjoys 
secunty against oppes ion But when he was asked before the 
Committee of list year whether he thouj,ht representative g tern 
ment jricticaWe in India, hit, anawer was— utteily lut of the 
question. This, then, is the state in which we are. We haye to 
frame a good government for a country into which, by universal 
acknowledgment, we cannot introduce those institntions which all 
our habits — which all tlie reasonings of European philosophers— 
which all the history of our own part of the world would lead us 
to consider as the one great secunty for good government. We 
have to engraft on despotism those blessings which are the natural 
fruits of liberty. In these circumstances, Sir, it behoves us to be 
cautious, even to the verge of timidity. The light of political 
science and of history are withdrawn— we are walking in darkness 
—we do not disianctly see whither we are going. It is the wisdom 
of a man, so situated, to feel his way, and not to plant his foot till 
he is well assured that the ground before him is firm. 

Some things, however, in the midst of this obscurity, I can see 
with clearness. I can see, for example, that it is desirable that tlie 
authority exerrised in this country over the Indian government 
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should be divided between two bodies-belween a minisKi on a 
bo.id appointed by tb. Crown, and Mm. otber body independent 
of tb. Cmvn. If India i. to be a dependeney of Engl.nd-to be 
at war with our euemies-to be at peace witb our ajlies— to be 
protected by tbe Engliib navy fr»m maritime aggression-to have 
a portion of tbe Engli.b army mixed wilb it. «spoy.— it plamly 
follows, tbat tbe King, to wbom tbe Con.titulion giv» tbe 
dirwtlon of foreign aff.in, and tbe command of tbe military and 
naval foree., ongbt to b.ve a .bare in tbe direction of tbe Indian 
governmait. Yet, on tbe otber hand, tbat a revenue of twenty 
million, a year- an army of two hundred thou.and men— a avd 
i»rvice abounding with, lucrative .itualion.-sbonld be left to tbe 
di.po.al of the Crown without any checl whatever, i« what no mi- 
nister, I conceive, would venture to propo.e. Thia House is indeed 
the check provided by the Constitution on tbe ahn«i of the Koyal 
prerogative. But tbat tli. Hou.e i., or is ttely ever to be, anefli- 
cient check on abuie. practised in India, I altogether deny. Wo 
Lave, as I believe we all feel, quite business enough. If we were to 
undertake tbe task of looking into Indian affairs as we look into 
Eritiih affaiia-if we were to have Indian budgets and Indian 
estimates— if we were to go into the Indian currency question and 
the Indian Bank Charter-if to our disputes about Belgium and 
Holland, Con Pedro and Don Miguel, were to be added disputes 
about the debt, of the Guicowar and tbe disorders of Myrae, the 
ex-king of tlie Afghans and tbe Maba-rajah Runjeet Sing— if we 
were to have one night occupied by the embezilemenls of the 
Benares mint, and another by tbe panic in the Calcutta money- 
market— if the questions of Suttee or no Suttee, Pilgrim tax or no 
Pilgrim tax, llyotwary or Zemindary, half Batta or whole Balta, 
were to be debated at tbe same length at which we have debated 
Church reform and the assessed taxes, twenty-four hour, a day 
and three hundred and sixty-five days a year would be too short a 
time for the discbarge of our duties. The House, it is plain, ha. 
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1 1 scarcely by 
V right hon. 



f end the P es dent of the Boird f C o trol i ade h s most ible 
ind terest ng stiten ent of the measu a h h he intended 
to propose lo the go ernraent 1 a 1 n 1 ed n 11 on { h an 
be na; the atteniau ^ wa? n t so h ^ is I hd e seen it on a 
tu I ke-b 11 or a ra Iroid b 11 

I then tak th th ng as [ tcJ that the C o n mu t hi e a 

t n an h tj Iiid that there mu 1 1 o an elhc ent che k 

on th autl ty ftl C n i 1 tl at the Uou eof Lonn s 

t n fl] t I k "W e must then find some other body to 
f 1 n th t n p t nt fiice. We have such a body—the 
C mp ny SI U \ d it ? 

It t th t t] p r of the Company is an anomaly in 
p U It t n — y strange — that a Joint-stock society 

t t d rs — a tv th hares of which are daily passed from 

h nd t h d^ t the component parts of which are 

p jwtu lly h ngin — a iety, which, judging a priori from its 
t ut n w 1 ul 1 h e said was as little fitted for imperial 
fu t n a. th M h nt Tailors' Company or the New River 
C mp n — sh d b t sted with the sovereignty of a larger 
1 I 1 t th 1 [ If larger clear revenue, the command of 
a 1 n tt iider the direct management of the 
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Executive Government of the United Kingdom. But what con- 
stitution can we give to our Indian Empire which shall not ho 
strange— which shall not he anomalous ! That Empire is itself the 
strangest of all political anomaiiea. Tliat a handful of adventurers 
from an island in the Atiantio should have subjugated a vast 
country divided from the place of their birth by half the globe— a 
country which at no very distant period was merely the siihject of 
fable to the nations of Europe— a country never before violated by 
the most renowned of Western Conquerors— a counti-y which 
Trajan never entered— a country lying beyond the point where flie 
phaUns of Alexander refused to proceed ;— that we should govern 
a territory 10,000 miles from us— a territory larger and more 
populous than France, Spain, Italy, and Germany put together— a 
territory, the present clear revenue of which exceeds the present 
dear revenue of any state in the worid, France excepted— a 
territory, inhabited by men, differing from us in race, colour, 
language, manners, morals, religion ;— these are pro<!igies to 
which the worid has seen nothing similar. Reason is confounded. 
"We interrogate the past in vain. General rules are almost useless 
where the whole is one vast exception. The Company is an 
anomaly ; but it is part of a system where every thing is anomaly. 
It is the strangest of all governments : hut it is designed for the 
strangest of all Empires. 

If we discard the Company, we must find a substitute : and, 
take what substitute we may, we shall find ourselves unable to 
give any reason for believing that the body which we have put in 
the room of the Company is likely to acquit itself of its duties 
better than the Company. Commissioners appointed by the King 
during pleasure would he no check on the Crown ; Commissioners 
appointed by the King or by Pariiameat for life, would always be 
appointed by the political party wbich might be uppermost, and if 
a change of Administration took place, would harass the new 
Government with the most vexatious opposition. The plan 
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I by the right honourable Gentleman the member for 
Montgomeryshire, is I tliink the veiy woi-st that I have ever heard. 
He would have Direetom nominated every fouryeii^by the Crown. 
Is it not plain that tliese Directors would always be appointed from 
among the supporters of the Ministry for the time being— that their 
fcituations would depend on the permanence of that Ministry— that 
theietore all their power and patronage would be employed for the 
imrpose of propping that Ministry, and, in case of a change, for the 
purpose of molesting those who might succeed to power— that they 
would be subservient while their friends were in, and factious when 
their friends were out? How would Loi'd Grey's Ministry have 
been situated if the whole body of Directors had been nominated 
by tlie Duke of 'Wellington jn 1830? I moan no imputation on 
the Duke of Wellington. If the present Minister had to nominate 
Directors for four years, they would, I have no doubt, nominate 
men who would give no small trouble to the Duke of Wellington 
if he were to return to office. What we want is a body inde- 
pendent of the Government, and no more than independent— not a 
tool of the Treasury — not a tool of the opposition. No new plan 
which I have hear<l proposed would give us such a body. The 
Company, strange as its constitution may be, is such a body. It 
is, as a corporation, neither Whig nor Tory, neither high-church 
nor low-church. It cannot be charged with having been for or 
;igainst the Catholic B 11 to o ga n t the Reform Bill. It has 
constantly acted with a w not t English politics but to Indian 
politics. We have se the co t y onvulsed by faction. We 
have seen Ministers dn n f om ffi e by this House— Parliament 
dissolveil iu anger— g n n ! le t oiia of unprecedented turbulence 
—debates of unprecedented mtereat We have seen the two branches 
of the Legislature placed in direct opposition to each other. "We 
have seen the advisers of the Crown dismissed one day, and 
brought back the nest day on the shoulders of the people. And 
amidst all these agitating events the Company has preserved strict 
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.„d un.u.pecled mutralit,. TUb », I fbiut, an ine.tim.Ue .dv.n- 
tage- and it i« an »dvanl.ge wHA no most dtogetlicv forego, if 
we eoment to adopt »«y of tk. .oheme. which I have heard 
n the other side of the House. 



We must judge of the Indian goYernment, as of .11 other 
.OTernment., hy it. praetieal eifeel.. Aecording to tlia hon. 
memher for Sheffield, India i. ih gowmedj and the whole fault 



memuer lor ouemeio, jiiu"> " ■" a ' 

i. with the Companj. lunumerablo a<«n«ition., great and small, 
are brought by him against their administration. They are fond 
of war They are fond of dominion. The taiation is burthensome. 
The law. are undigested. The toad, are rough. Th. post goes on 
foot. And for everything the Company i> answerable. From tire 
dethronement of the M g 1 p I th miJ. p f S r Charles 

M.tealf,'. e«urier,eveyd«.t th t h I k ,1 the East 

during silly yean, . 1 1 t tl h g I Ihrs nfortu.at. 
Corporation. And th f th t h th [ or which 

fcj possese ought to b lak t 1 th h ds 1 trausfer,«i 

at once to the Crown. 

Now, Sir, it seem, to me that for all the ovib which the honour- 
able Gentleman ha. .0 pathetically recounted, the Ministers of the 
Ciown are as much to blame as the Company— nay, much more so. 
For the Board of Control could, without the consent of the 
Directors, have redr«sed those evils; and the Directoi. most 
certainly could not have redressed them without the consent of the 
Board of Control. Take the caae of that frightful grievance which 
seem, to have made the deepest imprcion on the mind of the 
hon. Gentleman-the ilownes. of the mail. Why, Sir, if my 
right hon. friend, the President of our Board, thought fit, he might 
direct me to write to the Court and require them to frame a 
dispatch on that subject If the Court di«)beyed, he might 
himself frame a dispatch ordering Lord William Bentinck to put 
the dawks all over Beng.1 on horseback. If the Court refused to 
■end out this dispatch, th. Board eould apply to the King's Bench 
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for a mandamus. If, on the other hand, the Directors wished to 
accelerate the journeys of the mml, and the Board were adrei'se to 
tlie project, the Directors could do nothing at all. For all measures 
of internal policy the servaDts of the King are at least as deeply 
responsible as the Company. For all measures of foreign policy 
the servants of the King, and they alone, are responsible. I was 
surprised to hear the hon. Glenfleman accuse the Directors of 
insatiable ambition and rapacity, when he must know that no act 
of aggression on any native state can be committed by the 
Company without the sanction of the Board, and that, in fact, the 
Board has repeatedly approved of warlike measures, which were 
streauously opposed by the Company. He must tnow, in par- 
ticular, that, during the energetJc and splendid Administration of 
the Marquess Wellesley, the Company was ali for peace, and the 
Board all for conquest. If a line of conduct which the hon. 
Gentlemaa thinks unjustifiable, has been followed by the Ministers 
of the Crown in spite of the remonstrances of the Directore, this is 
surely a strange reason for turning off the Directors, and giving the 
whole power unchecked to the Crown. 

The hon. Member tells us that India, under the present system, 
IS not so iioh and fl unshmg as si e was 200 years ae;o Eeally 
Sir I doubt whether we are m poise ion of auffi lent data to 
n ble ua to form ajuUgnent on tliat p mt But the matter is of 
1 le impoitance We ougl t to eomf are Indn undei our Govern 
ent, not nith India under Acbar and his immediate su esaors 
but with India is we tounl it The cdamiti-'s through ill: h 
that country pii ci during the inter\a! between the fall of the 
Mogul power an i the estal lishment of the English suprem-i y 
were su&cient to tlnow the jeople bick whole ceituii s It 
would 5 irely be unju''t to say that Allred wis a bad k ng hcciuse 
Bntam under his governmpntj n is n tsorthors cvihzel s a 
the time of the Romaus. 

In what state, then, did we find India ? And what have we 
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made India ? We found society tliTOugliout that vast country in a 
state to wLicli history scarcely furnishes a parallel. The nearest 
parallel would perhaps be the state of Europe during the fifth 
century. The Mogul empire in the time of the successors of 
Auruugzebe, like the Eoman empire in the time of the successors 
of Theodosius, was sinking under the vices of its internal adminis- 
tration, and under the assaults of barbarous invaders. At Delhi, 
as at Ravenna, there was a mock sovereign, a mere pageant 
immured in a gorgeous state prison. He was suffered to indulge 
in every sensual pleasure. He was adored with servile prostrations. 
He assumed and bestowed the most magnificent titles. But, in 
fact, he was a mere puppet in the hands of some ambitious subject. 
While the Honorii and Augustuli of the East, surrounded by their 
fawning eunuchs, revelled and dozed without knowing or caring 
what might pass beyond the walls of their palace gardens, the 
provinces had ceased to respect a government which could neither 
punish nor protect them. Society was a chaos. Its restless and 
shifting elements formed themselves every moment into some new 
combination, which tte next moment dissolved. In the course of 
a single generation a hundred dynasties grew up, flourished, 
decayed, were extinguished, were forgotten. Every adventurer 
who could muster a troop of horse might aspire to a throne. 
Every palace was every year the scene of conspiracies, treasons, 
revolutions, parricides. Meanwhile a rapid succession of Alarics 
and Attilas passed over the defenceless empire. A Persian invader 
penetrated to Delhi, and carried back in triumph the most precious 
treasures of the House of Tamerlane. The Afghan soon followed, 
by the same track, to glean whatever the Persian had spared. The 
Jauta established themselves on the Jumna. The Seiks devastated 
Lahore. Every part of India, from Tanjore to the Himalayas, was 
laid under contribution by the Mahrattas. , The people were 
ground down to the dust by the oppressor without and the 
oppressor within ; by the robber from whom the Nabob was unable 
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to protect tliem, by tlie Nabob who took whatever the robber had 
left to them. All the evils of despotism, and all the evils of 
anarchy, pressed at once on that miserable race. They knew 
nothing of government but its exactions. Desolation was in their 
impei'ia! cities, and famine all along fie banks of their broad and 
redundant rivers. It seemed that a few more years would suffice 
to efface all traces of the opulence and civilization of an earlier 

Such was the state of India when the Company began to take 
part in the disputes of its ephemeral sovereigns. About eighty 
years have elapsed since we appeared as auxiliaries in a contest 
between two rival families for the sovereignty of a small comer of 
the Peninsula. From that moment commenced a great, a stupen- 
dous process— the reconstruction of a decomposed society. Two 
generations have passed away ; and the process is complete. The 
scattered fiagments of tlie empire of Aurungzebe have been 
united in an empire stronger and more closely knit together than 
that «hi(.h Aurungzebe ruled. The power of the new sovereigns 
[iHHctrate'i their dominions more completely, and is far more 
implicitly obeyed, than was that of tlie proudest princes of the 
Mogul dynasty. 

It IS (j'ue, that the early history of this great revolution is 
chequered with guilt and shame. It is true that the founders of 
our Indian empire too often abused the strength which they derived 
from superior enei^ and superior knowledge. It is true that 
"ilh some of the highest qualities of the race from which they 
sprang, tliey combined some of the worst defects of the race ovcf 
which they ruled. How should it have been otherwise ? Bom in 
humble stations, accustomed to earn a slender maintenance by 
obscure industry, they found themselves transformed in a few 
months from clerks drudging over desks, or captains in marching 
regiments, into statesmen and generals, with armi.'S at their 
command, with the revenues of kingdoms at th^ir disposal, with 
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poner to malvL and depose sovereigns at thetr pleasure They 
were wLit it was natur-d that men shiuld he «lio had heen 
rused hj %j npid an ascent to so dizzy an eminence jrofuse and 
rapanous, impenous and corrupt 

It IS true, then, that there wa*. too mmh 1 imdat in f r the 
representations of those saiinsts anl drimati ts i^lio held np the 
(haracter of the English Nabob to the derision and hatred of a 
formet generation It is true that some disgraceful intngues some 
nnjust and cruel wars, some instances of odious perfidj and a-varice 
stain the annals of our Eastern empirL It is tiue that tU duUes 
of go\-einment and legislation were long isholjj neglected or 
carelesslj pertormed It is true that when the new rulers at lens^th 
began t« apply themseUes in earnest to the discharge of thi.ic 
high functions, they comniitte 1 the errors natural t> rulers nho 
were but imperfect!) acquamtM vuth the language and mannu« 
of thejr subject It it, true that some measures «huh were 
dictated by the purest and mo=t benevolent teehngs have net 
been atfended by the desired si.<^e=B It is true that India "uficrs 
to this d ij from a heavy burthen ot taxation, an I from a defective 
svstem ot law It is true, I fear, that in those state* wludi are 
connected with us by subsidiary alliance, all the evds cf oriental 
despotism have too frequently shown themselves in their mcst 
loathaOHie and destructive form 

All tliia is true. Vet in the history and in the present state of 
our Indian empire I see ample reason for exultation and for a good 
hope. 

I see that we have established order where we found confusion. 
I see that the petty dynasties which were generated by the 
corruption of the great Mahometan emph'e, and which, a century 
^0 kept all India in constant agitation, have been quelled by one 
overwhelming power. I see that the predatory tribes who, in the 
middle of the last century, passed annually over the harvests of 
India with the destructive rapidity of a hurricane, have quailed 
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before the valour of a Ijrayer and sterner race— have been van- 
quislied, scattered, Lunted to their strongholds, and either 
exterminated by the English sword, or compelled to exchange 
the pureiiits of rapine for those of industry. 

I loot back for many years ; and I see scarcely a trace of the 
vices which blemished the splendid fame of tie first conquerors of 
Bengal. I =ee peace studioublj prew.ryed I ^^ee liith inviolably 
maintained towards feeble and dependent states I see confidence 
gradually infused mto the mmds of su'^picious neighbours. I see 
the horror= of war mitigated by the chuahous and Ohnstian spirit 
of Europe I ^e examples of moderation and (.lemeuLv, such as I 
should seek in \im m tlie annals of any other victorious and 
dominant nation I see ciptne tyitnfs, whose tieachery and 
cruelty might have excused a severe retnbutun, hung in security, 
comfort, and dignity, under the protection of the government which 
they laboured to destroy. 

I see a large body of civil and military functionaries resembling 
in nothing but capacity and valour those adventurere who seventy 
yeara ago came hither, laden with wealth and infamy, to parade 
before our fathers the plundered treasures of Bengal and Tanjore. 
I reflect with pride that to the doubtful splendour which suirounds 
the memory of Hastings and of Chye, we can oppose the spotless 
glory of Elphinstone and Monro. I observe with reverence and 
delight Uie honourable poverty which is the evidence of a. rectitude 
firmly maintained amidst strong temptations. I rejoice to see my 
countrymen, after ruling millions of subjects, after commanding 
victorious armies, after dictating terms of peace at the gates of 
hostile capitals, after administering the revenues of great provinces, 
after judging the causes of wealthy Zemindars, after residing at the 
Courts of tributary Kings, return to their native land with Bo more 
than a decent competence. 

I see a government anxiously bent on the public good. Even 
In its errors I recognise a [.atemal feeling towards the great people 
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committed to its charge. I see toleration strictly maintained. 
Yet I see bloody and degrading superstitions gradually losing tlieir 
power. I see the morality, the philosophy, the taste of Europe, 
beginning to produce a salutary effect on the hearts and under- 
standings of our subjects. I see the public mind of India, that 
public mind which we found debased and contracted by the worst 
forms of political and religious tyranny, expanding itself to just and 
noble views of the ends of government and of the social duties of 

I see evils ; but I see the government actively employed in the 
work of remedying those evils. The taxation is heavy ; but the 
wort of retrenchment is unsparingly pursued. The mischiefs 
arising from the system of subsidiai^ alliance are great : but the 
rulers of India are fully aware of those mischiefs, and are engaged 
in guarding against tiiem. Wherever they now interfere for the 
purpose of supporting a native government, they interfere also for 
the purpose of reforming it. 

Seeing these things, Uien, am I prepared to discard the 
Company as an organ of government? I am not. Assuredly I 
■will never shrink from innovation where I see reason to believe 
that innovation will be improvement. That the present Govern- 
ment does not shrink" ftom innovations which it considers as 
improvements, the measure now before the House sufficiently 
shows, But surely the burthen of the proof lies on the innovators. 
They are bound to lay some ground ; to show that there is a fair 
probability of obtaining some advantage before they call upon us to 
take «p the foundations of the Indian government. I have no 
superstitious veneration for the Court of Directors or the Court of 
Proprietors. Find me a better Council : find me a better con- 
stituent body : and I am ready for a change. But of all the 
substitutes for the Company which have hitherto been suggested, 
not one has been proved to be better than the Company ; and 
most of them I could, I think, easily prove to be worse. Circura- 
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stances miglit force us to Lazard a change. If tlie Company were 
to iciuse to accent d tlie go^emiiieif uulcss iii. i uuld grant 
pecuniarj t^rm i hidi I tliouglit extiav igaiif, or i Lless no g^va 
up the dau^fe, in tiib Bill wlinh permit Europeans to hold I inUed 
propertj and mtives to l.oll oflice I would tA^ tJam i.t tLeic 
word But I \ ill n Dt disc i I them m the mcie rag f <.xi e, 
menf 

Do I call the goveuiment 1 ludia y rfect ^ovuuiii iit ' \ rj 
far fkm it ^o mti n i.^n bt peifectly well t, i mei tdl it is 
competent to gjvem itself I uimpaie the Indun {,oiernment 
with oth''! governments of the same class, with (.cputi-.ma with 
rai'ttary dcaioti'tms with foreign mihtary desprti iii lud I find 
none that ipproacht.a jt in e\c«I!p]ii,e I com^ e it with the 
government if the E man pi junces— with the g v^iument of the 
Spanish col nies— anl I am proud of mj country and lay age. 
Here are a hundred millions of people under the absolute rule of a 
few strangers, diflering from tLem physically— differing from them 
morally— mere Mamelukes, not horn in the country which they 
rule, not meaning to lay their bones in it If yuu require me to 
make this government as good as that of England, France, or tlie 
United States of Am^ca, I own frankly that I can do no such 
thing. Reasoning a priori, 1 should havv. come to the conclusion 
that such a government must be a horrible tyranny. It is a souire 
of constant amazement to me that it is so good as I find it to be. 
I will not, therefore, in a case in which I have neither principles 
nor precedents to guide me, pull down the existing system on 
account of its theoretical defects. For I know that any sj-stem 
■which I could put in its place would be equally condemned by 
theory, while it would not be equally sanctioned by experience. 

Some change iu the constitution of the Company was, as I have 
shown, rendered inevitable by the opening of the China Trade ■ 
and it was the duty of the Government to tate care that the 
cliange should not be prejudicial to India. Tliere were many 
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rav. in wliich the compromae bol.een commerc. and tenloty 
miihl have been affected. W. might haw token the a«ts, and 
paid a mm down, leaving tlie Company to invest thai .um a. 
they chce Wo might have offered Engli.h .ecurit, »ith a lower 
■ inlerert. W- might have taken the eonrse .hieh the late Govern, 
moot designed to lake. W. might have left the Company m 
po«e»ion of the mean, ot oarrjing on it. tvade m oompet.Oon 
,itU private merchant.. My «,m belief i., that, if thi. co.ree had 
been token, th. Company mn.t, in a very tow yea,., have aban- 
doned the trade or th. tr.ade would have rained the Company. It 
wa. not, ho. ever, rielj or principally by regard for the intereet of 
the Company, or of the Engli.h merehanla generally, that th. 
Governm..t'.a. gnided on thi> oceaaion. The cour.o wh.ch 
appear«l to m the no.t likely to promote th. inter..!, of on, 
Ea.tem Empire wa. to make th. propri.lor. of Ind.a .took 
creditor, ot the Indian territory. Their intere.t will thn. b. in a 
great m.a.nre the »m. with th. intere.t of th. people whom they 
are to rale. Their income will depend on the revcmie. of their 
empire The revenue, of their empir. will depend on the manner 
iu which th. affain of that empire are admini.ttred. »e furui.h 
them witl. the .tronge.t motive, to watoh over the interest, ot the 
cullivater and th. trader, to maintain i«ace, to carry on with 
vigour the work of retrenchment, to detect and pnni.h extortion 
and oorraption. Though they live at » di.tonce frem India- 
thou.h few ot them have ever .een or may ever ..e the peopl. 
whom th.T rnle-they will have a great .take in the happin.. of 
their .ubjecte. If their mi.goverament .toiild produce di.ordor m 
the financ, they will them.elv» feel the effect, of that diord.r m 
their own hou.ehold expen.e.. I believe thi. to b., next to a 
reprewutotiv. eon.titution, the con.titullou which i. the bmt 
.ecurlty for good government A repre.entoliv. eon.titution India 
cannot al prc.enthave. And we have, therefore, I think, given her 
Uie be.t cou.titutiou of which .he i. capable. 
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One word as to the 



ingement wliich we propose with 



respect to the patronage. It is intended to introduce the principle 

of competition in the disposal of writersLips ; and from this change 

I cannot but anticipate the happiest results The civil ser ants of 

the Compa y are u douhteJiv t h ghlj re pe table body of n en 

and n tl at bod} ts u e erj la „e b dy there are so ne pe Buns 

ol verj em nent ab 1 tj I rejo e mo t co d allj (o see tl s I 

rejo e to see that the stanza d of mor^hty s o hgh n Engla d 

that ntello-e ce s su gene lly 1 fiused through Engh 1 that 

yo ng I ersons who are t ken f om the mass of soc ef bv i our 

and ot Ij mer f, and who are theret re only fa r simj les ot the 

mass sho Id hen placed n s tuat o sof h^h jo tinoe >eso 

sel lom fou d ant g But t s not the le s tr e that Ind a s 

en tied to the ser t e ot the best talent, 1 el Enghn 1 c-m spare 

That the a er ge of ntell genco ind t e very h gli n th s 

country s m tie for honest eiult^t on But t ? no r&ison for 

enjluyng a er go me where you can bt n s ptror men 

Co sder too S how ^ lly tl e p 11 c u d f Ind i is 

al anc ng ho y mu I a tent on s al eadv j ] by the h gher 

cl sses ot the nat ves to tl ose nt«l ectual p s ts on the nit 

vat on of vl b the supe r ty of the European race to the ist of 

mank d prncpallj depenls Surelj under s ch creum tances 

f n not es of selfi I pol cj f fr m o h ^h r mot e we gl t 

to fill tl e Mag t a es of r Ea tern Emp re w th men ho niy 

dohonou to tl e r country - th men who % rep eseut the best 

n t of tie Engl 1 naton Tl s S r our obje t a I ne 

bel e e that bj tl e j la wl h s now proposed th s object H be 

attaned It s propose Uhat for eve y ocancy n the e d semce 

four candidates shall be named, and the best candidate elected by 

examination. We conceive that, under this system, the "persons 

sent out will be young men above par— young men superior either 

in talents or in diligence to the mass. It is said, I know, that 

esaminations in Latin, in Greek, and in mathematics, are no tests 
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of what men will prove to be in life. I am perfeollj «»»«, thai 
ll,ey are not infallible teste; but liat lliey are tests I conBdently 
maintain. Lo«k at ev.,y «alk of life-at tbis House-al tbe otbet 
Hou.e-at tbe Bar-at tbe Beneb— at tbe CbnreU-and see wbetber 
it be not true, flat tbose .bo attain bigb distinetion in tbe world are 
generally men wbo were di.tingni.bed in Ibeir academic career. 
Meed, Sir, tbis objection would prove far loo mucb even for tbose 
wbo use it. It would prove, tbat tbere is no use at all m 
education. Wby sbould we put boys out of tbeir way! Why 
.bould we force a M wbo would muJi ratber Hy a lite or trundle 
atoop to leam b,s Latm trammar' Wby sbould we keep a 
. joung man to bis Tbncjd.de. or b,s Laplace wben be would 
mucb r.tlier be tb otmg' Education would be mere meless 
torture it at twj or tbree and twent^ a man wbo bis ncgUcted 
bis stndie. were e^actl, en a par witb a man wbo ba, applied 
bimself to tbem-eiaclly a. likely to perfirm all tbe olBcra of 
juUk hie witb credit to bimself and witb adiantage to .oeietj 
■fthetber tbe English system of education be good or lad is not 
now the |uestion Perhajs I may thmk that too mucb time is 
gnen to tlie anucnt languages and to tbe abstract sciences But 
what then I n-batever be tbe languages-whatever be tbe sciences, 
which it is, in any age or country, tbe fashion to teach, those who 
become the greatest proflcients in those languages and tbose 
«ience^ will genorallv be the «owot of the youth— the most acuto 
-tbe most industrious-the most ambitious of honourable dis- 
tinctions. If the riolemaic system were taught at Cambridge, 
instead of the Newtonian, the senior wrangler would nevertheless 
be in general a superior man to tbe wooden spoon. It, instead of 
learning Greek, we learned tbe Cherokee, tbe man who understood 
the Cherokee best, who made the most correct and melodious 
Cherokee vetses-who comprehended most accurately the effect of 
the Cherokee particles-would generally be a superior man tohim 
who was deslitnte of these accomplishments. It astrology were 
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taught at our Universities, the young man who cast nativities best 
would generally turn out a superior man. If alchymj' were taiiglit, 
the young man who showeil moat activity in the pursuit of the 
philosopher's stone, would gener-tlly turn out i. -superior min 

I will i,n!j add ^ne ether olsendttnn on this subject Although 
I im melmed to think that too much aftsntion is p^il in the 
ediicaticn of Engli'ih gentlemen to tie deiJ languages, I lonceive, 
that when you are ihoosmg \oung men to fill situations for which 
the very first and most indiepen^dble qu-jlification is lamilianly 
Kith foreign languages, it would be difti<iult(o find a better test ot 
their fitupsi (h-m their elaioic-il •u.quirementa 

Some persons hate expressed doubts as to the poisibiJity of " 
procunng fair examm-iliona I am quite auie, thit no person nho 
Las been either tt Paaihndge oi at 0\fjid can entertain such 
doubt" I teel indeed that I ought tj apobgize for eien not Lin(f 
an oljeclon so tmolous 

Next to the opening ot the Chin'i tiade the i.hinge mj=t eigeiiy 
demindel ly the Enghsh jeople wis, that the restriction lh the 
admission of Europeans to India should be removed In this 
measure, there are undoultedh veu great adtantaa^e"! fhp ehiet 
advantage is, I think, the impros eaient which the minds of lur 
native subjects may be expected to derive from tree interLOurae 
with a people fir ady^nced teyond themselves in infellectuil 
cultivation I csnnot deny however that the advantages ot this 
great change are attended with some danger 

fhe dinger is that the new comers belonging to the ruling 
nition, resembling m colout in language in manneis, those who 
hold supreme mihtaiy and folificil power and diffeimg in all 
these respects iiom the great miss of the population, may consider 
themselves a* a supenor class an J may trample in the indigenous 
race Hitherto there have leen strong restumts on Euiopeans 
resident in T^dia Lcence= were njt ess h obtiin d Those 
residents wh> were in the service of the Company ha! ibiiuis 
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motives for conducting themselves with propriety. If they incurred 
the serious displeasure of the Government, their hopes of promotion 
were blighted. Even those who were not in the public service, 
were subject to the formidable power which the GoverniDent 
possessed of banishing them at its pleasure. 

Tiie licence of the Government will now no longer be aeccssary 
to persons who desire to reside in the settled provinces of India. 
The power of arbitrary deportation is withdrawn. Unless, tliere- 
fore, we mean to leave the natives exposed to the tyranny and 
insolence of every profligate adventurer who may visit the East, we 
must place the European under the same power which legislates 
for the Hindoo. No man loves political freedom more than I. 
But a privilege enjoyed by a few individuals in the midst of a vast 
population who do not enjoy it, ought not to be called freedom. 
It is tyranny. In the West Indies I Imre not the least doubt that 
the existence of the Trial by Jnij and of Legislative Assemblies, 
has tended to mate the condition of the slaves worse than it would 
otherwise have been. Or, to go to India itself for an instance, 
though I fully believe that a mild penal code is better tiian a 
severe penal code, the worst of all systems was surely that of 
havinf a mild code for the Brahmins, who spiang from the head 
of the Creatoi', while there was a severe code for the Siidra.% who 
sprang from bis feet. India has suffered enough already from the 
distincUon of castes, and from tie deeply rooted prejudices which 
those distinctions have engendered. God forbid that we should 
inflict on her the curse of a new caste, that we should send her a 
new breed of Brahmins, authorized to treat all the native population 
as Parihas. 

With a view to the prevention of this evil, we propose to give 
to the supreme government the power of legislating for Europeans 
as well as for natives. We propose that the regulations of the 
Government shall bind the King's Court as they bind all other 
Courts, and that registration by the Judges of the King's Court 
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ahall no longer be necessary to give validity to those regulationa 
withm the towns ofCalcutta Madras andBomhij 

I tjuld =iarceh bir believe my eats when I heard th pa t of 
our plan l ndemneJ m another place I should ha tl ght 
tliit It woiilJ ha^e teen recened with pL^nlui fw n n tl at 
quartei wheie it Ins met with the mjst severe to d mnat n 
What at present, is the case ' If the feiipreuie Co t an 1 tl a 
Government dilkr on a qiiestun of jnobdiLtion, or of 1 j, laton 
withili the towns which ire the seats of Gi^emment th 
absolutely no umpire but the Imperial Parliament. The device of 
putting one wild elephant between two tame ones was ing^enious ; 
but it may not always he practicable. Suppose a tame elephant 
between two wild ones, or suppose, that the whole herd should 
mn wild together. The thing is not without example. And is it 
not most unjust and ridiculous that on one side of a ditch the edict 
of the Governor General should have the force of law, and that on 
the other side it should be of no effect unless registered by tho 
Judges of the Supreme Court ? If the registration be a security for 
good legislation, we are bound to give that security to all classes 
of our subjects. If the registration be not a security for good 
legislation, why require it ? Why give it to a million of them, and 
withhold it from the other ninety-nine millions? Is the system 
good? Extend it. Is it bad? Abolish it. But in the name of 
common sense do not leave it as it is. It is as absurd as our old 
law of sanctuary. The system of imprisonment for debt may ba 
good or bad. But no man in his senses can approve of the ancient 
system under which a debtor who might be arrested in Fleet 
Street was safe as soon as he had scampered into Whitefriars. 
iTust in the same way, doubts may fairly be entertained about fha 
espediency of allowing four or five persons to make laws for India ; 
but to alioiv them to-make laws for all India without the Mahratta 
ditch, and to except Calcutta, is tlie height of absurdity. 

I say, therefore, either enlarge the power of the Supreme Court 
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and give it ft geDcral veto on laws, or enkrge the power of the 
Government, and make its regulations binding on all Courts 
without distinction. The former coarse no person has ventured to 
propose. To the latter course objections have been made,— but 
objections which to me, I must own, seem altogether frivolous. It 
is acknowledged, tliat of late-years inconvenience has arisen from 
the relation in which the Supreme Court stands to the Government. 

But, it is said, that Court was originally instituted for the pro- 
tection of native against Europeans. Tlie wise course would, 
therefore, be to restore its original character. 

Now, Sir, the fact is, that the Supreme Court has never been so 
mischievous as during tlie first ten years of its power, or so 
respectable as it has lately been. Every body who knows any- 
thing of its early history knows, that for a considerable time after 
its institution, it was the terror of Bengal, the scourge of native 
informants, the screen of European delinquents, a convenient tool 
of the government for all purposes of evil, an insurmountable 
obstacle to the Government in all undertakings for, the public 
good ; — that its proceedings were made up of pedantry, cruelty, 
and corruption ; — that its disputes with the Government were at 
one time on the point of breaking up the whole fabric of society ; 
and that a convulsion was averted only by the dexterous poUcy of 
Warren Hastings, who at last bought otf the opposition of the 
Chief Justice for £8,000 a-year. It is notorious, that while the 
Supreme Court opposed Hastings in all his best measures, it was a 
tboroiigh-going accomplice in his worst — that it took part in the 
most scandalous of those proceedings which fifty years ago roused 
the indignation of Parliament and of the country— that it assisted 
in the spoliation of the princesses of Oude — that it passed 
sentence of death on N"uneomar. And this is tiie Court which 
we are to restore from its present state of degeneracy to its original 
purity. This is the protection which we are to give to the natives 
against the Europeans. Sir, so far is it from being true that the 
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cliaracter of tlie Supreme Court has detei-i orated, that it Las, 
perhaps, improved more than any other institution in India. But 
the evil hes deep in the natute of the institution itself. The Judges 
have in our time deserved the greatest respect. Their judgment 
and iiitegi'ity have done much to mitigate the vices of the system. 
The worst charge that can be brought against any of them is tliat 
of pertinacity — disinterested, conscientious, pertinacity — in errur. 
T!io real evil is in the state of the law. You have two supreme 
powere in India. There is no arbitrator except a Legislature ten 
thousand miles off. Such a system is in the face of it an absurdity 
in politics. My wonder is, not that this system has several times 
been on the point of producing fatal consequences to the peace and 
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next propose to give to it for a time the assistance of a Commission 
for the purpose of digesting and reforming the laws of India, bo 
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that those laws may, as soon as possible, be formed into « code. 
Gentlemen of whom I wish to speak with the highest respect, 
have expressed a doubt whether India be at present in a fit state to 
receive a benefit which is not yet enjoyed bj this free and highly 
civilized country. Sir, I can allow to this argument very little 
weight beyond that which it derives from the personal authority 
of those who use it. For, in the first place, our freedom and our 
high civilization render' this improvement, desirable as it must 
always be, less indispensably necessary to us than to our Indian 
subjects: and in the next place our freedom and civilization, I 
fear, render it far more difiicuit for us to obtain this benefit for 
ourselves than to bestow it on them. 

I believe that no countiy ever stood so much in need of a code 
of laws as India, and I believe also that there never was a country 
in which the want might so easily be supplied. I said, that there 
were many points of analogy between the state of that countiy 
after the fall of the Mogul power, and the sUte of Europe after the 
fell of the Roman empire. In one respect the analogy is very 
striking. Aa in Europe then, so in India now, there are several 
systems of law widely differing from each other, but co-esisting 
and co-equal. The indigenous population has its own laws. Each 
of the successive races of conquerors has brought with it its own 
peculiar jurisprudence ; the Mussulman his Koran and its innume- 
rable commentators — the Englishman his Statute-Book, and his 
Term Reports. As there were established in Italy, at one and the 
same time, the Roman law, the Lombard law, the Ripuanan law, 
the Bavarian law, and the Salic law, so we have now in oui Eastei n 
empire Hiadoo law, Mahometan law, Parsee law, Engli'ih law perpe- 
tually mingling with each other, and disturbing each other ; varying 
with the person, varying with tlie place. In one and the same causa 
the process and pleadings are in the fashion of one nation, the 
judgment is according to tlie laws of another. An issue is evolved 
according to the rules of Westminster, and decided eeoording to 
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those of Benares. The only Iffiliometau look in die nature of a 
code is the Koran ; — the oniv Ilindixi hoolc the Institutes, Every 
body who knows those hooks, knows that they provide for a very 
small part of the aises which must ariuu in every community. AH 
beyond them is comment and tradition. Our regulations in civil 
matters do not define rights ; tliey merely establish remedies. If 
a point of Hindoo law aiises, the Judge calls on tlie Pundit for an 
opinion. If a point of Mahometan law arises, the Judge applies to 
the Cauzeo. What the integrity of these functionaries is, we may 
learn from Sir Wiiliam Jones. That eminent men declared, that 
lie could not answer it to his conscience to decide any point of law 
on the faith of a Hindoo espositor. Sir Thomas Strange confirms 
this dediration Even if tl eie were no su^pmon of coimjtion on 
the pirt of the mterpieteii of the liw the s"ieiice which they 
frofess IS m suth a state if onfuMOn thit no lehance can ha 
pHied on thur answeis Sir Francis Ma naghten telh us, tliat it 
IS a delusion to faLty that tlierc is any knonn ind fi\ed law nn ler 
vhioh the Hindoo people live, thit texts may be produced on any 
sideofanj question, thU expositors equal in authority perpetually 
contiadiU euh other, that the obsolete law is perpetually con- 
founded with the law actually in force, and that the first lesson to 
be impressed on a funi-tioniry who has to administer Hindoo law 
11 that It n V am to think of extracting certainty from the books of 
the jurists. The consequence is, that in practice the decisions of 
the tribunals are altogether arbitrary. What is administered is 
not law, but a kind of rude and capricious equity. I asked an able 
and excellent Judge lately returned from India how one of oni- 
Zillah Courts would decide several legal questions of great 
importance — questions not involving considerations of religion or 
of caste — mere questions of commercial law. He told me, that it 
was a mere lottery. He knew how he should himself decide 
them. But he knew nothing more, I asked a most distinguished 
civil servant of the Company, with reference to the clause in this 
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Act •itoli-lnng shieiy, whether at present, if a dancing girl ran 
an ay frim her master, the Judge would force her to go batk. 
" «orae Judges,' he said, " send a girl hack ; others set her at 
lib ilr The nhoie k a mere matter of chance. Every thing 
d peT 1 on the temper of the individual judge." 

E\en m thi-! country, we have had complaints of judge-made 
hw , even m this country, where the standard of morality is 
higher than m almost any other part of the world — where, during 
seieral geneiations, not one depositary of our legal traditions has 
incuired the suspicion of personal corruption — where there are 
popul ir mstitutions— where every decision is watched by a shrewd 
and learned ludipnce — where there is an intelligent and observant 
public — where every remarkable case is fully reported in a hundred 
newspapers — where, in short, there is everything which can 
mitigate the evils of such a system. But judge-made law, where 
tliere is an absolute government and a lax morality — where ttere 
is no bar and no public — is a curse and a scandal not to be 
endured. It is time that the Magistrate should know what law he 
is to administer — that the subject should know under what law he 
is to live. We do not mean that all the people of India sboulcl 
live under the same law : far from it : there is not a word in the 
Bill— there was not a word in my right hon. friend's speech — 
susceptible of such an interpretation. We know how desirable that 
object IS, butne also know thit it is unittiinable. We know 
that respect must be paid to feelings generated by differences of 
rphgion of nation and ot ct te Much I am jersuaded, may be 
lone to assimdate the d fiertnt sy tems of law without wounding 
Iho e feelino^ But whether ne is=imdatn thost, systems or not, 
let 03 ascertain tl m let us d jjest them "tt e propose no rash 
1 n nation we wish to gi\ no shi k to the prejudices of any 
1" t of our subiecfa Om pnnujfe is simjlj this— uniformity 
\ licie YOU can have it — dner«it\ where you must have it — but in 
all castas certan U 
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A. I believe Ib.t I.di. .i„d. »„„ in need of a code Ikan my 
other country in the world, I believe alao that there is „ conalrv 
on .hieh th.t great benefit can more ea.iI, be conferred. A code i 
aloo,t the onlj U«ing-,e,h.ps it is the onl, ble«.s which 
also Inte gov.rn.n.nts arc better fitted to confer on . nation than 
popular governmenl,. The work of digesting a vast and artificial ' 
.J.te„ of unwntte. jutiprudence, i. f„ „„„ ea.il, performed, 
aud far better performed, b, fe, „ind. than b, m.n,_b, J 
Sapoleon than b, a Chamhe, of Depulie. and a Chamber ot 
Peei.-b, a government like that of Prns.ia or Denmark, than b, 
a government like that of England. A qtu'et knot of two or three 
veteran juri.ts i. an infiaiiel, better machinerT fo, such a purpose 
than . hug, popular ,.«,„bl, divided, .. .uch assemhlie. almost 
alw.,. are, into «l,em (actions. Thi. seem, to me, therefore to 
be precel, th.t point of time at »hich the advantage of a 
complete written code of la,, ma, most e.,sil, be confmed on 
India. It ,s a work which cannot be well performed in an ago of 
barh.ar,.m_,hich cannot wiHout great difflctdl, be performed in 
an age of freedom. It i. the work whia especiall, belong, to a 
government hke that of India-to an enlightened and paternal 
despotism. 

I have detained the House ,o long. Sir, that I will defer what I 
had to saj on some parts of thi. meaanre-important parte indeed 
but far less important, „ I think, than those to which I ha,,' 
adverted, till we are in Committee. The,, is, however, on, part of 
th. Bill on which, after what has recently passed elsewhere I feel 
myself irresistibly impelled to sa, a few words. I allude t^ that 
wise, that benevolent, that noble clause, which enacts that no 
native of our Indian empire shall, b, reason of hU colour, 
his descent, or his religion, be ineipable of holding oiSee. At 
the risk of being called by that niokname which is regarded as 
th, most opprobriou, of dl nicknames, by men of selfish heart, 
aud contract»l minds— at the risk of being calh 
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I „„t say tkat, to .he last d.J ot my lite, I A.U be pro.d o( 
ha.i,ig been one of lho» «bo ">'<^ » »>» '""'"S °' "' ™ 
«hiel coiiBim fl»t cl.u.e. We .re told tot the time can never 
eome .hen the native, ot Inili. c.n be admitt«l to high e.vil and 
mililan offlee. We are told that thi. 1. the condition on .h,ch 
■ ,e hold on. power. We ar. told, that we .i. bound to eonter on 
on, ,nb|etls-e-erj benefit .hioh th.y .re o.paUe ot enjoying - 
„o-whioh It 1. m our power to confer on them !— n)-bul whioh 
,e can confer on them without h.vard to our own dmnation 
Ag.ii« that profo-ition I .jlemnly proleet a. incOE.i.lenl .1 he 
with Bound policy and sound mora'uy. 

I .m tar very tar, from wi.h.ng to proceed haslih m this mo.t 
delicate matter I td thai, for the good of Mia fcell the 
admission ot n.tnes to high oftce must be effected by .low 
degree. But that, i hen Ui. fnln.x of time i. come when the 
interct of India require, the ch.ngo, we ought to letu.e to rnaho 
th«t ch«Jgo lest we should endanger our own power, thi. a a 
doctnne tvhieh I cannot think of without indignation Govern 
ments, like men, may buy eji.tence too dear « Propter vilim 
yivendi p.rdere cau...,' ib a de.picable pobcy either m individual. 
or in state.. In the pre.ent c.», such a policy would be not only 
dopieable, but ab.urd The mere eitent ot empire i. not neces- 
sarily an advantage. To many governments it ha. been cumber- 
some , to .eme it ha. been fatal. It will he allowed by every 
statesman ot om time, that the pro.peril; ot a communitj is made 
up of the prosperity of those who compose the community, and 
that it is the most childish ambition to covet dominion which add. 
to no man', comfort or .ecurity. To the great trading nation, to the 
great manufacturing nation, no progre» which any portion of the 
human race can make in knowledge, in taste tor the convenience, 
of life or in the wealth by which those conveniences are produced, 
can bi matter ot indifference. It i. .carcely po..ible to c.lcukt. 
the beneSt. which we might derive from the diffudon of European 
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ciiilization among tiie ;ast population of (lie Et t. It wDuld be, 
on tue most selhsli \ibw f the tase, far betta f r ua tb .t the 
people ot India ucre nell gj^eineU and iiidcpLudent oi us tbtn ill 
go\emed and subject to us— tbit they neie ruled bj- then own 
Lings, but neiiing our broadcloth, and worbug witb our cutlerv, 
than that tlipy Tvere performing tbeir i-ihma to English uylki-toia 
and English Magistrates, but were too ignorint to^alue or too 
poor to buj, English ni inufactures Tu tiide with uubzeJ men 
la infinitely more profitable than to govern savages That would, 
indeed b*- % doting wisdrm which m order tint India might 
remam a dependencj, would roaLe it an useless and costly 
deppndencj— which noull keej a hunlied milluns of men fiom 
being our customers m oi It th it th"^ n ight c i tmue ( be our 

It wa- as Bemier tella us the practice of the miserable tyrants 
whom he found in India when they drealed the capKity and 
spirit of some disfinguished subject, anl jet coul 1 not venture l« 
murder htiu, to almmister to him a daih -lose ot the pousta, a 
preparation of . pmm, the eftect of ulnch was in a f«w months to 
destroy all the bodilj and mental powers of the wretch who was 
drugged with it, and to turn him into an helpless i hot The 
detestable artifice, moie horrible than assassination itself, was 
nortlij ct those who employed it It is no model lor the English 
nation We shall neier consent to admimstei the pcusta to a 
whole oommuniej— to stupify anJ paralyse a greit people whom 
God has committed to our clnrge fn the wretched purpose of 
rendering them more -menible tJ our control "\\hit i, that 
power north which is founded on vice on ignorance, and on 
misery— which we can hold onl> by vialating the most sacred 
duties which 05 go^einoi-swe owe to the governed — which as a 
people Uei-sel with far more than an oidmary meisuic of pol tical 
libciti an3 of intpUectual light, we owe to a race debase 1 hy 
three thousand j ears of despotism and priestcraft I We are free, 
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we .r. civiliMd, U, little purpose, it we grudge lo any portion 
of IJie lium.ii r«ce an equal moature of tieedom and civiliza- 
tion. 

Are »e to keep the people ot India ignorant in order tliat 
we maj keep tliem aubmisiive! Or do we tliink that we can give 
them knowledge wiaiout awakening ambition! Or do w« mean 
to awaken ambition and to provide it with no legitimate vent! 
Who will answer any of these ijuosllons In the alErmative ! Yet 
one ot them must bo answered in the affirmattve, by every person 
who maintain, that we ought permanently to ..elude the natives 
from high offlre. I have no fean. The path of duty is plam 
before ns : and it is aUo the path of wisdom, of national prosperity, 

of national honour 

The deslimei of o«r Indian empire are cbiered with thick 
darkness. It is diflicult to form any oonjeiture as tJ tire fate 
reserved for a slate which re-embles no other m hrstory, and which 
forms by itaelt a aep irate class of political phenomena The laws 
which regulate its growth and it. decay are still unknown to us. 
It may bo that the public mind of India may CNpand under our 
.ystem till it has outgrown that system tlial by good goveinment 
we may educate our subjecl. into » capacity for belter government, 
that, having become initructod in European knowledge, they may. 
In some hiture age, demand European institutions. Whether such 
a day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest 
day in English history. To have found a great people sunk in the 
lowest depths of slavery and superetition, to have so ruled them aa 
to have made them desirous and capable of all tie privileges of 
eiliiens, would indeed be a title to glory ah our own. The sceptre 
may pass away from ns. Unforeseen accidents may derange our 
most profound scheme, of policy. Victory may be inconstant to 
our arms. But there are triumphs which ai'c followed by no 
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reverses. There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of 
decay. These triumphs are the pacific triumphs of reason orer 
barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and 
our morals, our literature and our laws. 
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MffllSTEEIAL PLAN FOR THE ABOLITION OF 
SLAVERY.* 



He rose with feelings of regret upon the present occasion. Though 
he had taken no part in the discussion upon this Bill, yet tbeio 
was no one who had with more patience watched, or with greftt»!r 
anxiety attended to, the provisions of a measure, which he could 
not but consider to contain a great mixture of good and evil. He 
should now express his opinions upon this Bill in general, and 
particularly on those parts in which Amendments had been 
introduced, and to which the hon. Member (Mr. Fowell Buxton) 
had referred. He should discharge his duty, he wa.s afraid, very 
imperfectly, and he would therefore entreat the House to extend 
to him that indulgence on the present occasion which he had 
experienced on former occasions when he had addressed it with 
less harassed feelings, and more confidence than at present. Ha 
had every disposition not only to do the amplest justice to his 
Majesty's Ministers, but to give tiiem the greatest credit — them, 
with whom ho generally acted — for having framed every part of 
this measure with the purest and most benevolent intentions, even 
those parts of which he could not approve. To those parts of 
which he disapproved, he was anxious to state his objection, but, 
. previous to doing that, he most solemnly disclaimed any unfriendly 
feeling towards' any class of persons whose interests might be 
concerned in the proposed measure. He hoped that he should be 
able to prove, that he was not, on the one hand, 

« l!aiis;!]-,i, 3ii S.i;e5, vcl. xix. p. iaoa-1209. 
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sacrifice principle to party, nor on the other, disposed to Eacrifica 
the rights of the planters to populai' clamour. Of the three ohjecta 
which the ]JiII was intended to effect, the first had his fullest and 
most miquallfied approbation— the abolition of slavery. He 
believed slavery to be the greatest of politicn! evils ; and when he 
thought of tlie horrid state of the slave, he sometimes felt ashamed 
of himself for the enthusiasm he had manifested in removing 
domestic grievances ; such, for example, as the Catholic disabilities. 
Theynad seen guilt in many ages and in manv^ountries; but 
where hid thej =ieen gmlt m the hideous forms in which it hod 
for so manj years been exhibited in the A^ est India isimds! 
Slaiery there had be™ mi]« to do the ivork of timme of 
pestilence -lud of war combined It had accomph lied m ih tl in 
the\ c uld aiwrnph'-b m putting an end to thit disp> ition (o 
inereist, an 1 miilti[lv which wis mamf«,te3 by tho humm rite m 
every other pait of the worl 1 There hid been herce ani pro- 
longed mis in Eurofe lut p pulation went on augmentmg ind 
fre'.h life filled up the chasms ciused by such fields as those of 
Lcipzic Borodino ind Wateiloo Ambition hid done all it could 
to destroy but it had been issi^ted b/ famine and pesti!eni.c; 
butthe\oid which thej cietted ivis sjetdily and completelj filled 
up The law of niture wis not ccunteracled As soon as the 
popuhtion becime thinned by inj powerful phyaieil cau^e early 
mimges mcrtised and the dehueney was soon supplied In 
the Westlndii eoknus alone was found a society la which the 
number of bum in beings was contmuillv deceasing without the 
Burviimg laboitreis obtaining any idvant ges In the West Indii 
Cok nes a stite of society evicted unpanlleled in the histo y of 
the world Fullv believing m the necessitj of demolishmg 
Bluerr he nevertheless thouffU thit his Majesty, Goiemment 
had taken tl e nrht ourse in th" B.II wl i h his rii?hf hon f i nd 
hid mtroJuied The onlj tiult v) lOt he found with that Bill 
was, that it had i leaning to mitigate an evil which ought to be 
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not a system which could be improved ; it must be annihilated. 
Slavery was in itself the abuse. The principle of slavery, as 
Montesquieu had observed, was pure unmixed evil. Terror was 
the only motive that could operate upon the slave. Terror was 
the only mode by which the proprietor of the slave could liope to 
guard his own life or to save his wife and daughters from violation. 
If tJiey abstracted terror from the system, the wbole fabric of 
slavery was at once destroyed. The introduction of liberty was a 
new principle, not a mitigation of slavery. To mitigate slavery by 
introducing liberty, would be to take away tie props without 
supplying pillars. When he heard persons say, that it would be 
madness .immediately to put an end to shivery, and at the same 
time declare that it was frightful to continue its cruelties, it 
appeared to him as if they were the most inconsistent of men. 
He could not comprehend the mitigation of slavery. Its abolition 
would give the slave a motive for preserving the order by which 
te was to benefit. In this countiy where there were no slaves, 
where tlie lowest labourer was an intelligent being, we could 
afford to connive at the violence of a mob ; we could laugh at 
Political Unions and speeches ; even in eases of actual treason and 
rebellion we eould punish the leiidere and pardon their followers ; 
but in such a country as the West Indies, to tell the masters to be 
merciful and moderate, was to tell them to submit to butchery. 
How was it possible that while they gave the negroes religious 
instruction, in order to educate them as men, they could continue 
to treat Uiem as brutes? Of that pait of the Bill, therefore, 
whict abolished slavery, he cordially approvetl. There was 
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another part of the Bill which he knew was most unpopular — he 
meant the Compensation Clause — to which, however, he gave his 
full consent. He regretted that, on this point, he felt it his duty 
to oppose those with whom he had generally had the happiness to 
act on this subject ; but he was prepared to take his full share of 
whatever unpopularity might arise from this part of the Bill. He 
well knew, that there were in this country many escellent persons 
who detested the principle on which compensation to the planters 
was founded. It was not with those persons a question of money. 
They would be quite ready to give the twenty millions or thirty 
millions, or more, as charity, but they were strongly opposed to 
giving it as compensation. For hia part, he held that the owners 
of the slaves had a distinct right to tliis compensation. He did 
not mean to say, that they had any right as again-^t the slave; 
and if he had no alternative but to clwose between the positions— 
that slavery should never be abolished, or that the planter should 
never be compensated, he should have no hesitation in deciding 
for the latter ; for highly ds he valued the rights of property, he 
could never put them in competition with the right of personal 
liberty. It had been most justly declared, that the property of 
man in his labour was the origin of all property, and ought to he 
held most sacred. Therefore, if tliere must be robbery at all, he 
would rather rob tiie planter of his property than the slave of his 
freedom But to thit iltcinatne ho was not reduced ^ith the 
question of ccmjen'sation i slave Bid nothing tj do The State 
had solemnlj tanttuned the ptoptity of the planter The publii, 
faith had been pledged to its maintenance h} proLlamation, by 
treaty, by piesiription Could that House consent to viokte it! 
He had heard that it was maintamed thtt the planter ought to 
receive no compensation, betauie there-ought to be no indemnity 
fur the Lihandonment of cnme He prote'fwl agwnot su h a 
dottiine, as establishmg piintii-les that would be movt extensively 
permeious He readily admitted, that no contract tendmg to 
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cnme was bind n„ aid thit to l i lemn men to slavei-v was 
crim nal If 100 A ts cf P rl anient 1 il been pa«el tj estaWisb 
slavery ani if ill the "Meiabers ot thit II use bad sniin at the 
Table to mnntam ■slavery slaieri ou^ht nevertheless to le 
abolshed But thit was not the question to be comiJeied 
When crime ent red into a contiact between two parties equally 
ciimin 1 it cuulJ not present the execuUon of the contiact as it 
resieetel them If the choice were solely between violaUng the 
public tdith or puttin^ in end to sUvery nhidi wis avi lation of 
the law ot nature it wculd be a very different matter ; but here 
. theie was an alternative and wJiere there was that alternative, 
the violation of public fjith would be subversive o? all public and 
pnvite mOTiliti He was sorry to detain the House ; but the 
pnneile bis (f so much consequence, not only at the prefeut 
time lilt with Inference to the future, that he could not refiain 
from imlun^ a few furtlier observations upon it. If they were to 
iiolate tac public faith pledged to the "West-India planter, they 
■nould estabhsh a piecedent of a most monstious and injurious 
char-tcter T) illustiate thk, position, he would tate an instance 
from tilt, commonest life suppose a Catholic gentleman had 
ordered an image foi the decoration of his chapel to be sculptured 
by a fip-tnte artist ind that when, after immense skill and 
labour, the image was fini bed, he should say to the artist, " Take 
it back, since I ordered it my mind has been enlightened ; I now 
believe that the Protestant is tlie true religion. I therefore 
consider the contract between you and me as sinful, and I cannot 
consent to perform my part of it." Would not the argument that 
would justly be used be : " If you are enlightened, so much the 
better ; but you must pay for the contract into which you entered 
when you were in a state of darkness?" Or suppose a Mahome- 
tan, having three or four wives in, bis Harem, were to embrace 
Christianity, would he be entitled to break his contract with tiiem, 
turn them all out into the world, and leave them to starve ! Or, 
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in the case of a lottery, which, aa all gaming ivaa vicious, ought 
never to be resorted to by a Government, would it not be the 
height of enormity, if, after all the tickets had been sold, Govera- 
ment were to declare that it had become sensible of its error, and 
were to leave the purchasers to digest their loss ? Nay, if once 
such a doctrine as that which he was contravening were esta!blishe<!, 
almost the whole of the public debt of this country ought to be 
■niped away ; for he held that there was no national crime greater 
than to engage in wanton and unjustifiable wars ; and the greater 
part of tiat debt was incurred in the prosecution of such wars. 
For instaoce,, during the American war we had borrowed 100 
millions. The prosecution of that war was as wicked an act as the 
Diaintenance of slavery. What <IiffereDce was there between 
keeping one set of men in a state of severe and unmerited bon- 
dage, and carrying fire and sword among another set of men who 
merely asserted their rights? If it was unjust to compel the 
slave to labour tliroughout life for his master, was it not unjust to 
spend money in sending the sabre of the Hessian, or the tomahawk 
of the Indian, into the fields of a people who were only struggling 
for liberty ! If, therefore, the principle against which he was 
contending wei'e esti^hlished, those who admitted it would bo at a 
loss to make out how the claims of almost any public creditor 
could be considered as valid. He repeated, therefore, that he was 
decidedly favourable to two of the principles of the Bill ; the 
Abolition of Slavery, and the Compensation to the Planter. But 
as to the third principle of this Bill, which related to tlie transition 
stite of the negro, before the total cessation of his slavery, be 
confessed that he entertained great, and in some respects, he 
feared, mburmountthle doubts. There could be no question that 
it WIS the solemn duty of Parliament to do all they could to 
jii feet the phntei , but he had great doubts if the proviiion in 
i]uestion would hill, that effect. If it could be proved, that what 
tliej ncje about to do was calculated to improve the morality of 
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the slave, and thereby enable bim, wben be became wbolly free, 
better to discharge the duties of a citizen, he should assent to it. 
He should not refuse to assent to it because it was severe, 
provided it could be sKown that that severity was hkely to be 
efficacious. What he objected to was this, that the restraints laid 
on the neoTo by the Bill were not so laid with the sole view of 
improving his moral character. His right hon. friend Lad, with 
perfect candour, admitted that. The ninth clause of the Bill 
contained a provision that it should be lawful for the slave at any 
time to purchase his freedom on the payment of a value legally 
fixed. Now that clause admitted a principle in which be could 
not acquiesce ; namely, tliat the planters had a right to compen- 
sation from their slaves. The planters and the State had been 
accomplices in a crime, and it would be exceedingly hard and 
unjust to throw the burden of retribution on one party ; but it 
would be still more hard and unjust to lay any portion of it on 
the third and injured party. By tiiis clause a negro who was fit 
for all the duties of civil life, might still be kept in slavery. Why 
was lie to give this money to his master ? If tiie clause had 
provided, that when the slave had laid up a certain sum in the 
Savings' Bank he should become free, that would have been a fair 
proposition; but when they compelled bim to pay it to the 
master, they compelled him to pay the price of a right—a princi- 
ple—the justice of which be (Mr. Macaulay) could never admit. 
A man who had laid up 101. was not rendered more or less fit for 
freedom by giving that money to bis master, or by keeping it in 
bis own chest. He denied the right of the State to demand any 
sacrifice whatever from the injured pai-ty. He would now say a 
few word'i with respect to the restraints which were imposed on 
slaves who were artimns, artificers, coopers, &c., or who, in the 
words of bis right hon. friend, v/ere noa-predial. Even many of 
tlioSH who denied that the slaves engaged in agriculture were fit 
fur freedom, admitted tiiat the non-predial slaves wei* perfectly 
fit for freedom ; and he was convinced that they T-'ght be instantly 
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set free from al! restrainfs, without any danger whatever to society. 
If so, it was impossible to justify the infliction upon tLem of a 
seven years' apprenticeship, Wit]i respect to the other class of 
slaves, who, it might be said, stood more in need of a transition 
state, he was apprehensive that the twelve years' apprenticeship 
would be fouud a bad and iuefScicnt mode of training them for 
freedom. There had been no practical experience on this matter. 
Indeed, they might as well talk of practical experience of a nation 
of Amazons. There had been no example of such apprenticeships. 
He must say, however, tliat he thought the argument on the 
subject of his hon. frieud, the member for Weymouth, very 
convincing; and that he did not think that his right hon, friend 
had met that argument in so direct a manner as was usual with 
him. Agricultural labour in the West-Indies was a most painful 
drudgery. The labourer, therefore, ought to have a strong motive 
for exertion. He was at a loss, however, to understand what that 
motive was to be. Even in this country, agricultural apprentices 
were not taken without a premium, and he understood that the 
great body of apprentices did not, for a considerable time, earn 
their own living. But what was to be the motive of the West- 
India apprentice to exert himself?— The Magistrate. It was he 
who was to superintend all the operations of society in the colonies. 
Every day in the week, and every hour in the day, whenever the 
master became harsh, or the slave became indolent, there was to 
be no recourse but to the Magistrate. It must be recollected, that 
in the colonies the negro and the master would always have 
opposite interests, and that those interests could not be reconciled 
by law. In this country it was quite different. Here a master 
had the choice of labourers, and a Jabourer the choice of masters ; 
but in slavery it had always been found necessary to give despotic 
power to the mast^. By this Bill it was left to the Magistrate to 
keep the peace between the master and fhe slave.' Every time 
that the slave took twenty minutes, to do tiiat which tlie oiaster 
thought he miglit have done in fifteen, recourse must be had to 
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the Magistrate. Society day and night would be in a constant 
state of litigation, and all differencea and difficulties were to be 
met by judicial interference. He did not entertain tlie appre- 
hensions expressed by his hon. friend, the member for "Weymouth, 
that such a state of things would lead to gross cruelty. It would, 
in his opinion, be merely a state of dead slavery, a state destitute of 
any vital principle. He did not see reason to apprehend any 
cruelty, for what motive could the stipendiary Magistrate hrfve 
for hostility towards the slaves ? Tlie contrary would, he thought, 
be &e case. The Magistrates would be accountable to the 
Colonial Office ; the Colonial Office to the House of Commons, in 
which every whipping would, no doubt, be told. The object of 
the Magisti'ate, therefore, \vould be to be as lenient as possible. 
His apprehension was, that the result of continuiBg this state of 
society for twelve years would be, that the whole negro population 
would become inactive, would sink into weak and dawdling 
inefBciency, and would be much less fit for libei'ty at the end of 
the period than at its commencement. His hope was, that the 
system would die a natural death ; that a few months' experience 
would establish its utter inefficiency, so as to induce the planters 
to abandon it, and to substitute a state of freedom. In his 
opinion, however, it would be much better, that that should be 
done by parliamentary enactment, rather than it should be left 
to the Colonial Authorities. He had voted for the second read- 
ing of the Bill, and he should vote for the third reading of it ; but 
while it was in the Committee, he would join with other hon. 
Members in doing all that was possible to amend those points of 
the Bill to which he objected. He was aware how freely he had 
stated his opinions on tliis important question ; but he was sure 
that the House would do justice to his motives, which, amidst 
conflicting feelings and opinions, prompted him honestly to 
endeavour to perform his duty. 
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IIavisg been long absent from the Ilowse, he wished it had been 
in his power to be, at least for some weeis, a silent listener to their 
debates ; but the deep interest which he took in this question, and 
Ills sensG of what he owed to a large and respectable portion of Lis 
constituents, whose views on this subject concurred with his own, 
impelled !iim to trust to that indulgence which it was customary 
in that House to bestow. But before he made any remarks upon 
tlie question iramediately before the House, he wished to advert, fc^ 
a short time, to one topic which had excited the greatest interest 
throughout the country, and to which the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down had made some i ery sarcastic, and not, he thought, 
exceedingly well-judged allusions It was generally understood 
that her Majesty's Ministers hid determined that the question of 
the ballot should be an open question — thit all the members of the 
Government should bp free to ipeak and vote on that question 
according to their individual opmions. It was Eatural that thid 
determination should excite censure on theonesideof theHouseand 
applause on the otiier. For his own part, he must say, that, witli- 
out any reference whatever to his opinion on this particular question, 
he was inclined, on higher and more general grounds, to approve 
of the determination of the Government. He rejoiced to see the 
number of open questions increasing ; he rejoiced to see that tliq 
were returning to the wise, the honest, the moderate maxims which 
prevailed in that House in the time of their fathers and grand- 
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fetters. He said, that tlie.practice of tlie House, in that respect, 
h»A iindetgone, in very recent times, a great change; he believed 
that another cl.a«ge was now taking place, and that they were 
reverting to a more prudent and rational system. To what pre- 
cise extent it was desirable that the Jlinisters of the Crown should 
act in strict concert together in Pailiament on the various legisla- 
tive questions that came under consideration, was an exceedingly 
nice question, a question.to which, so fiir as he was aware, no rigid 
and strictly drawn ni!e could be applied. Hon. Gentlemen on tlie 
other side, no doubt, possessed a great advantage over him ; they 
were probably aware of much tJiat might have passed duiing the last 
four or five years on tliis subject, with which he was unacquainted. 
But he was not aware that any speculati\e or practical "talesman 
had e%er Vien found eitlicr m writing or speaimg to take -iny 
distinct line on this sulject and to trace out a definite line of 
iction for the guide of political prudence m all cises was he 
belle^el difticnll, ind perhaps impossible It was perfittly phin, 
ht«eier thit there weie but thiee courses pcsible with respect 
to the onduLf of Mimstei-s in dealing with legislative questions— 
either that they must aj,ree fn all quesUonsnhitever or that they 
must pretend to agree where there was a real difterence, or that 
they must leave each individual member of their body to take the^ 
course which his own opinion and inclination dictated. Now, that 
there should be a perfect agreement between Ministers on all ques- 
tions, they knew to be impossible. That was not his expression, it 
was the expression of one who had long been the brightest orna- 
ment of that House— Lord Chatham. That great man said, 
"Talk of divided houses 1 Why, there never was an instance of 
an united Cabinet ! When were the minds of twelve men ever east 
in one and the same mould ?" Tliey k-new that even if two men 
were brought up together from their childhood— if they followed 
the same course of study, mixed in the same society, communi- 
cated their sentiments to each other on all topics with perfect free- 
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dom, and exercised a mutual infiuence in forming each other's 
raiiKis, a perfect agreement between them on political subjects 
could never be expected. How then was it possible that this 
agreement could subsist between a cabinet of several persons imper- 
fectly acquainted with each other ? Every Government — he spoke 
neither of the present Government, nor of the late Governmenf. 
nor of the Government which seemed about to he formed tha 
other day — was constructed in such a manner that forty or fifty 
^ntlemen, some of whom had never seen each other's faces till they 
were united officially, or had been in hot opposition to each other 
all the rest of their lives, were brought into intimate connexion. 
He meant to cast no reflection whatever on either side of the 
House, but such was the general character of all Governments, and 
complete unanimity in any was out of the question. It would, in 
truth, be an absolute miracle. Only two courses, therefore, remainetl. 
Either there might be a semblance of unanimity, where unanimity 
really was not, or each person might be left to act on his own 
opinions. He did not profess any extraordinary <fegree of prudery 
on matters of political morality. He was perfei-tly aware that in 
Parliament it was impossible any thing groat could be done with- 
out co-operation, and he was aware that there could be no co- 
operation without mutual compromise. He admitted, therefore, ^ 
that men were justified, when united into a party, either in office 
or in opposition, in making mutual concessions, in opposing 
measures, which they might, as indiriduals, think desirable, in 
assenting to those which they might consider objectionable, and giv- 
ing their votes, not with reference to the mere terms of the question 
put from the chair, but with reference to the general state of poli- 
tical parties. All this he admitted. If there were any person who 
thought it wrong, he respected the tenderness of his conscience, 
but that person's vocation was not for a public life. That person 
should select a quieter path for his passage through life, one in 
which he might play a useful and respectable part; but he was as 
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completely unfitted for the turinoib, of political stnto is i Quiker, 
Ly his lehgioua pntn-iplps, was presented from unJertibng the 
(.ommind of a regiment of horse Thu^ fir he -iilmitted th? pun 
uple of party combination", but he admitted th^t they might be 
earned too far— that the) had been earned too lar That a Mem 
ber of the House should siy " No," to a propo=iition which he 
bplievpd to be e-sentially just and neccsairy — that he should 
"teadily voto tbiongh all lis stages m tiiour of a bill tbit he 
believed would havp perniciou'. conaequeues "as condui,' '.iliiL.h 
he (Mr. Macaulay) should thini: was not to be defended. Such a 
course of &clion was not reeoncileable to a plain man, whose notions 
of morality were not drawn from the casuists. He only defended 
the principle ^f mutual action among political partisans as being a 
peculiar exception from the great general rules of political morality, 
and it was clear, that an exception from the gi'eat rules of political 
morality should be moat strictly conatrued, that it should not be 
needlessly extended, and, above all, that it should not be converted 
into the rule. Therefore, he said, that in the members of a Govern- 
ment, any concession of opinion which was not necessary to the 
efficient conduct of aflmrs, to cordial co-operation, was to be looked 
upon as unjustifiable. In aaying this, he was not pleading for any 
innovation, he was attacking a modern basis of action, and recom- 
mending a return to the sounder and better maxims of the last 
generation. Nothing waa more common than to hear it said, that 
the first time when a great question was left open, was when Lord 
Liverpool's Administration left the CathoJie question open. Now, 
there could not be a grosser error Within the memory of many 
persons living, the general rule waa this, that all questions what- 
ever were open questions in a cabinet, except those which came 
under two claases — namely, first aeaanres brought forward by the 
Government as a Goveniment, which ill the membera of it were, 
of courae, expected to support, and, second, moticns brought for- 
ward with the purpose of casting a cenaure, express or implied, on 
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ihe Government,, or any department of it, which all its memLers 
were, of course, expected to oppose. He believed that he laid 
down a rule to which it "would be impossible to find an exception, 
he was sure he kid down a general rule, when he said that fifty 
years ago all questions not falling under these heads were considered 
open. Let gentlemen run their minds over the history of Mr, Pitt's 
administration. Mr, Pitt, of course, expected that every Gentle- 
man connected with him by the ties of office should support him 
on the leading questions of his Government — the India Bill, the 
resolutions respecting the commerce of Ireland, the French com- 
mercial treaty. Of course, also, he expected, that no Gentleman 
should remain in the Government who had voted for Mr. Bas- 
taid s motion, of censure on the naval administration of Lord 
Howe, or for Mr. Whithread's motion on the Spanish ai'mament ; 
but, exceptipg on such motions, brought forward as attacks 
on Government, perfect liberty was allowed to his colleagues, 
and that not merely on trifles, but on constitutional questions 
of vital importance. The question of Parliamentary inform 
was left open ; Mr. Pitt and Mr. I>undas were in favour of 
it, Lord Mulgrave and Lord Gren^-ille against it. On the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings, likewise, the difterent Mem- 
bers of Government were left to pursue theh own course ; that 
governor was attacked by Mr. Pitt, and defended by Lord Mul- 
grave. In 1790 the question, whether the impeachment shonld be 
considered as having dropped, 'm consequence of the termination 
of the Parliament, in which the proceedings were commenced, was 
left an open question ; Mr. Pitt took one side, and was answei'ed 
by his own Solicitor-general, Sir J. Scott, afterwards Lord Eldon. 
The important qnestion- respecljng the poweis of juries in cases of 
libel was left open ; Mr, Pitt took a view favourable to granting 
them extensive powers. Lord Grenville and Lord Thurlow opposed 
him. The abolition of the slave trade wa^ also an open question. 
Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville were favourable to it ; Mr. Dundas 
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and Lord Thurlow were among the most conspicuous defenders of 
tie slave trade. All these instances had occurred in the space of 
about five years. Were they not sufficient to prove how absurdly 
and ignorantlj those persona spoke who told ns, that the practice 
of open questions was a mere innovation of our own time ! There 
were men now living—great men, held in honour and reverence — ■ 
Lord Grey, Lord Welleslcy, Lord Holland, and others, who well 
remembered, that at an early period of their public life, the law of 
libel, the slave trade. Parliamentary reform, were all open qnes- 
tiocs, supported by one section of the Cabinet, and opposed by 
another. Wiis this the effect of any extraordinary weakness or 
timidity on the part of the statesman then Prime Minister » So ; 
Mr. Pitt was a man, whom even his enemie'' and defiatti rs alwiys 
acknowledge, possessed of manly, brave, and commanduig spirit. 
And was the efiect of this policy to enfeeble hia AOintni!>tration, to 
daunt his adherents, to render them unable to withstand the 
attacks of the Opposition ? On the contrai j , iie\ er did a ministry 
present a firmer or more serried ftont to Opposition, nor had he 
the slightest doubt but that their strength was increased in conse- 
quence of giving each Member more individual liberty. Where 
there were no open questions, opinions might be restrained for a 
time, but sooner or later tliey would show themselves, and when 
they did, what would bo the consequence 5 Not, as in Mr, Pitt's 
time, when one Minister would speak against a measure and 
another for it — when one would divide with the ayes, and another 
with the noes, and as Mi'. Pitt and Mr. Dundas did, all in perfect 
good humour, lest tlie Govcniioent should be dissolved. Now, 
as soon as one Cabinet Minister got up and declared that he could 
not support the view taken by another upon any question, what 
was the result ? The result had been se«n. They all remembered 
the manner in which the Government of the Duke of Wellington, 
in 1828, dispensed with the services of some members of the cabinet, 
in consequence of a difference of opinion upon a subject on which 
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not one of Mr. Pitt's colleagues would have asked permission to 
vote against him. He did not preteiiil U) tiraw the line precisely, 
hut he was satisfied that of late the line had been drawn in an 
improper and inconsiderate manner. It was time they shonld 
return to better maxims, maxims which had been shown by expe- 
rience to be sound and good. He was perfectly satisfied that the 
present Government would find, by taking tliis course on the pre- 
sent occasion, that they had increased their strength and raised their 
character. Now, to come to the particular question before the 
House, he should vote for the motion of the hon. Member for tlie 
city of London. He wished to explain that, in doing this, he was 
merely to be understood as giving a declaration in favour of the prin- 
ciple of secret voting. He desired to be understood as reserving to 
himself the right of withholding his support from any bill which, 
when he examined its details, did not appear to contain such provi- 
sions as would eflect the object he had in view. He must reserve to 
himself, also, the right of considering how far he could, with pro- 
priety, give his support to any bill which should not be accompanied 
or preceded by some measure for improving the mode of revising the 
registration. lie should (hint it most disingenuous to give a popu- 
lar vote, saddling it with a condition which he tliought either im- 
possible or exceedingly difficult of fulfilment. Such was not hia 
opinion. Ho liad no doubt that it was possible to provide machi- 
nery which should gire both to the voter and to the country all the 
security which the transactions of human life admitted, and he had 
as little doubt that it was possible to devise a tribunal, whose 
decision on a vote before the election would command as much 
public confidence as the decisions of committees of that House after 
eleetions. Subject to tliese two conditions he would give his sup- 
port to the vote by ballot. He could not say that he did so upon 
the gi'ounda on which many of the supporters of the ballot rested 
their case, because he by no means conceived, like many of tlicm, 
that this wns a case on which all thp arguments lay on one side. 
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He admitted that, in his opinion, tlie advantages that would be 
derived from this measure would be very great ; but, admitting 
and feeling this, still he was not surprised that very wise and very 
virtuous men hesitated on this subject, and that such men came, 
oil this subject, to a conclusion different from his. They must in 
this, as in almost every other question of human affahs, balance the 
good with the good, and the evil with the enl. He fully admitted 
that the ballot would withdraw the voter from the influence of 
something that was good as well as from the influence of something 
that was bad. Ho admitted that it took away tbe salutary check of 
public opinion, as well as the pernicious effect of intimidation. He 
was compelled to strike a balance, and take refuge in the ballot, aa 
tbe lesser of two evils. He did not, he must say, altogether agree 
with the Member for the city of London, if he perfectly understood 
him, in thinking that the ballot would secure tliai entire prevention 
of the bribery of voters which, on this subject, the hon. Member 
seemed inclined to hope. In small constituencies, he did think 
that bribery would co.itiuiie, although, at the same time, it might 
not be so ^stensively entered into. Ha considered that tbe ballot 
was a remedy, a specific remedy, and tlie only remedy for the evils 
of intimidation ; and upon this ground he gave it his support. 
There was a time when he, like the noble Lord who seconded the 
motion of the hon. Member for London, was inclined to hope that 
tho^e evils, like m-iuj other e^l" whiLh bad yielded to tbe force ot 
public opinion and the progress of intelligence, would die a natural 
doith That hopp he had been compelled to relinquish He 
Vilieied the evil to be i growmg e\nl, and he wis sati^faed that it 
hid made proffress nitlim the list snen j^ars He btheied it 
Ini made progress nithm the laat three year* He cculd not 
d:-guise trom himself that the growth of this evil was, in some 
measure, fo be imputed to the Kctorm Act, and, lii -iaMng this, 
he only said it in common tf the Reform Act, ■jnd '■f alm.»t 
every great measuie Th^ Ketormation nf the Chur h tbe\ dl 
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knew produced Jisses c{ society anl nur^I i(ila th-it were 
unknown in the time of the Plantagenets The Revolution pro- 
ihi ed i descnjtion cf ihu e"; thit weie ui known in the tune 
of the Stuarts, -mi (Lp refortii Au iltlioii^h he beheied no 
measure was more ^encrall3 phasing to the w>uiitry, hkp lie Re- 
f rniiti 11 of the Church inj the Resolution jrjJuced some new 
-iniaggrisated ?ome old evils it swept awaj manj ibuse but 
It eemedto him to ha\p given a deeper and more m^lij^nint 
encrgj to the abu'ies nhith it jdred It swej t away many of the 
(li channels of corrupt influence but in those ch'inni.L which it 
La^ ntt swept awaj the corrupt curient not onlj still ran on but 
It ran on deeper and stronger and fouler than ever It destroved, 
or, if it did not destroy, it restricted within narrow limits, the old 
practice of direct nomination ; but, in doing so, he believed it gave 
!i new impulse to the practice of intimidation, and this at the very 
i;ioment when it conferred the fianchise on thousands of electors, 
and thus placed them in a situation in which they were most open 
to influence and intimidation. It was impossible to close theii 
eyes to the evidence that was ofiered to them on every side. If he 
believed the outery raised, not by one party, or from one comer of 
tlie kingdom, but by Tories, "Whigs, and Radicals, ia England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, he must believe that there were, sitting in 
that House, Gentlemen who owed their seats to votes extorted by 
fear. And he said, that if there was any Gentleman in that House 
who owed his seat to such means, it were infinitely better that he 
sat there for Old Saram ; for, by sitting there for OH Sarum, he 
would be no Representative of the people, nor was he a Represen- 
tative of the people now. At Old Sarum there were no threats of 
ejectments because a voter had more regard to his public duty 
than to his private interest. At Old Sarum the voter was never 
put to the alternative whether he would abandon his principles, or 
reduce his family to distress. All tyranny was bad ; but the worst 
was that which worked with the machinery of freedom. Under 
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anund guised ol garcb} the reopie ffered only the evil of being 
governel ly ilose horn they HJ not lose but, to ivhat- 
e r e t nt t n ht o m d t If p tl t! e ystem of popu- 
lar election t tint ext t the teo]! a fi el loth the evJl of 
be ng „ verne 1 bv tl oae 1 m tl ey h 1 not hosen, and the evil 
of bentrc-uerced to a professed c) o e A great n iiiiber of human 
beings were thus mere machines through whom the great proprie- 
tors expressed their pleasure, and the greater their number, the 
greater the extent of misery and degradation. The noble Lord 
who had seconded the motion said, and most ju&tly said, that he 
did not wish, in s«pi>orting this mo(ii>n, to deprive wealth of its 
le^timate influence. Wealth, under any system, must always 
retMu ita legitimate influence. Wealth was power, and power 
justly and kindly used necessarily inspired affection. Wealth, or 
that which was so, compared with what was possessed by the great 
m^ss of electors, was closely connected with intellectual superiority. 
It enabled its possessor to select and prosecute any study to which 
he might be inclined ; to continue it when those who commenced 
life with him, under less favourable circumstances, were forced to 
drudge for their daily bread ; to enlarge Lis mind by foreign 
travel : to acquire an intimacy with the history of nations, and 
with the arts and sciences, lliese were advantages to which it 
was impossible that constituencies could be blind ; nay, going 
much below those who formed tlie j.rcsent bofly of electors, and 
descending to the very lowest of the populace, it never was found 
that, even in their wildest aberrations, they chose a leader desti- 
tute of these recommendations. Thi'! was the natural, the inde- 
structible, the legitimate', the salutary influence of wealtb. VTiiat- 
ever was more than this was corruption ; and if it were thought 
necessary, as it appeared from the speech of the hon. Member who 
had last spoken, that some persons in that House did think it 
necessary to maintain the influence of bribery in our elective sys- 
tem, then be said, that incomparably tlip best and l^ast objei-tion- 
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aWe method was that of open bribery. But against bribery tbey 
enacted laws ; against bribery they passed resolutions ; for bri- 
bery, borougbs were disfrandrised ; for bribery, Members were 
unseated ; for bribery indictments and informations were pre- 
ferred ; for bribery, the penalties extended both to the elector and the 
ejected ; one man was disqualified, another man fined. On what 
principle did they inflict penalties on the elector — on what prin- 
ciple but this, that, from baring dealt in pecuniary corruption, 
the elector was no longer fit to esercise the right of voting ? But 
what was the operation of intimidation ! It was this — " Vote with 
me, or give up my custom. Vote with me, or give up your farm." 
Or it was thus — " Vote with me, and T will give you 20^. for a 
pair of boots." Why, surely it was notoriou-s that this was one of 
tlie constant forms of corruption, " Vote with me, and I will give 
you 201. for a pair of boots," was a common and constant form of 
corruption, though less so, perhaps, because less easy, than " Vote 
for rae, or I will carry my custom to the boot-maker's in the next 
street." On what possible pretc'^t could any man defend such an 
exercise of the power of wealth as this ? And here he must say, that 
he almost dissented from the form of expression used by the hon. 
Member for London in his eloquent and excellent speech; he 
objected to the hon. Member mating an antithesis between intimi- 
dation and corruplion. Ho said, that intimidation was corruption 
in its worst and most loathsome form, stripped of every seduction, 
of every blandishment, of eveiything that had the appeai'ance of 
liberality and good humour ; a hard, strict, cruel corruption, seeking 
by means most foul, a most loathsome end. It was corruption 
working by barbarity ; and this soi't of corruption, this general sort 
of corruption, was, most unhappily, the easiest and cheapest of all. 
Corruption by g^fts costs something, but corruption by threats cost 
nothing but the crime. It was only of a superfluity out of 
wli.it was left after expending all that was necessary for the sup- 
priit. of a family, that corruption by giving commenced : bi;f liow 
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much worse was the corruption of tating away ? The man who 
jiractised intimidatiou was under no necessity of mortgaging Lis 
estate to prepare for an election : nay, at the same time that ho 
improved perhaps his lands, hy the ver}' mode of administering the 
economy of his family, he was able to effect by intimidation all 
the purposes of corruption to a greater extent, and with more com- 
plete demoralization, than had ever been seen in Grampound or 
East Retford. But not only was intimidation worked easily and 
cheaply, but it was also most trying to the virtue of the persons 
that were subjected to it, inasmach as it was much more easy to 
refuse that which a man never had, than to submit to be pillaged 
of that which he was accustomed to have. Many men who would 
not hesitate to throw down a purse if it were offered to him to vote 
for a particular candidate, would nevertheless vote against his con- 
science for fear of an ejectment And he found, that this connip- 
tion, whtih w la the greatest, the easiest, the cheapest, and the most 
trying ti the ptit}, was ilso the sifist of ill It was also that 
sort of corruption which thuy allowed and m ist illow with ;^erfect 
impunity They could punish to t certain extent that good- 
humoured cDiruption wLich corrupted b) making men happy, but 
they could not punish that malignant comiption that corrupted by 
making men miserable. They could not set up an inquisitorial 
tribunal that would be entitled to ask these qu&stiona : — " Why did 
you not continue such a lease — what fault did you find — did not 
the tenant do justice to the land — did he not pay his rent — was 
he disrespectful— and if not for his vote, why did you turn him 
out?" Or, to take the instance of a tailor after the Westminster 
election, could you put such questions as these : — " Why have you 
left him — had he not suited you — tlid he not fit you well — were 
his charges too high — and if not for his vote, why did you leave 
him ?" Such a remedy would be worse than the disease. Pro- 
perty ceased to be property, if they called upon the proprietor for 
any reasons other tlian mere will and caprice, to state why he dis- 
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charged his tailor or oUier tradesman. In what position, then, did 
they stand ? Here was, as it seemed to him, a great evil — a grow- 
ing evil — an evil much more fearful than many which had under- 
gone the direct censure of the law. But it was so intertwined with 
the institution of property, that if they attempted to strike at it hy 
means of an enacting bill, they would inflict necessarily a wound 
upon the institution of property. It seemed to him, then, con- 
sidering punishment out of the question, that they could only try 
means of prevention. What were the means of prevention sug- 
gested ? Absolutely none, except the ballot. Here, then, or no- 
where we can find means of reconciling the rights of property with 
the rights of suffrage. In this way, only, could they enable each 
party really to do what he lited with his own. The estate was 
the landlord's, the vote was the tenant's." "So use your own 
rights," was the language of all civil as well as moral law, " as not 
to interfere with the rights of others." But here, it should be 
remarked, they could not give the one right without infrin^ng or 
rather destroying the other. Tlirough a. system of open voting, 
they could not give the landlord that dominion over his estate 
which he ought to have, without throwing in the dominion over hia 
tenants' votes which he ought not to have, and under the same 
system of open voting they could not protect the tenant's vote with- 
out interfering with the landlord's property. Under a system of 
open voting, with rights opposed to each other, it was impossible 
to reconcile the differences between these two great principles on 
which depended the whole national prosperity, hberty and pro- 
perty. If, then, there was any mode of reconciling these princi- 
ples, ought they not eagerly to embrace it, and most seriously to 
consider whether they would not find in the ballot the mode of 
reconciling them } "Whether the ballot would not give equal and 
perfect protection to both ? Whether it would not give to each 
just what they ought to have and nothing more than each ought 
to have ? If this were, as he I'eallj believed it would be, the effect 
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of tlie ballot, if here, and here only, tliej could find a solution of 
those difficulties, surely no slight objections ought to deter them 
from adopting it Tlie olijection to the ballot, though by no means 
the only one raised in discussion, which appeared to throw any real 
difficulty in the way of carrying it, was, as had been said by an elo- 
quent, ingenious, and lively speaker, that in the minds of the people 
tliere was a moral objection to it, otherwise nothing conid prevent 
for a single session the carrying of the principle of vote by ballot. 
He must own that this objection, highly respectable as many of 
those who entertain it were, did not seem to him sound or well 
considered, because he hardly thought that it could be entertained 
by any respectable and sensible person, who considered for a mo- 
ment what was the amount of the evil effected by the present system. 
Surely if it were immoral to tell an untruth, at least it was equally 
immoral, having received a great public trust for the public good, 
to employ that trust to an evil pni^pose. If it were nn-Englisii not 
to dare to own the vote that was given, surely it was more un-Eng- 
lish not to dare to vote as he thonght right, "When the word 
nn-Eno-lish was used, they were compelled to contrast their idea 
of that bold and stnrdy independence which had been their great 
pride as a national characteristic, with the situation of a man, who, 
holding his farm from year to year, is compelled by fear of pecu- 
niary loss and ruin to poll against him whom he wished to see 
chaired, and to vote for the candidate whom, with all his heart, he 
would see well ducted. At present they knew that many dis- 
honest votes were given, but let the system of secrecy in voting be 
introduced and they would have honest votes, although the parties 
might afterwards deny that they had given them. Whicli was 
the greater evil of the two ? God forbid that he should say any- 
thing that should seem to estenuate the guilt of falsehood, but God 
forbid, also, that he should not make some allowance for the poor as 
well as for the rich. God forbid that he should see more distinctly 
flio nmfo ill IliP fvf 'if ttip 10/. householder, than fhc hf.mi in the 
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eye of a baron ov a bishop. If morality were anything more tian 
capricioua favour or mere pretext, they would have ample oppor- 
tunities of exercising it, witiout waiting till the ballot became the 
law of the land, or without even descending below their own rank 
in life. If it were criminal in a man to utter an untruth for the 
purpose of guarding a secret against private curiosity, then he 
would say, tJiat they would find many criminals of a far higher 
station, and of a far more cultivated intellect, than tlie bakers and 
butchers about whose veracity they were so anxious. He would 
take a single illustration from the case of anonymous writers. It 
was perfectly notorious that men of high consideration, men of the 
first distinction, had written books and published them Without 
their names, and on being questioned, had denied that they wets 
the authors of the worts they had written ; and yet this denial did 
not prevent them from being generally considered with respect and 
kindness in society. They had also seen casuists of great repute 
defend those pai'ties. One illustrious name he would instance, 
which would no doubt suggest itself to all who heard liim, the 
name of a first-rate man of genius, of escejlent principles, and a 
noble spirit— he need hardly add tJie name of Sir Walter Scott. 
Sir Walter Scott published without bis name that eminent and 
popular aeries of novels which had endeared him to all his country- 
men, nay, almost al! the world, and which he for one could not 
think upon without feelings of the deepest admiration and grati- 
tude. Sir Walter Scott published this series of novels anony- 
mously, and to all questions put to him on the subject, persisted in 
denying the anthorsliip of them, till at length he consented to drop 
the veil of concealment, and acknowledged them to be the produc- 
tions of his pen. Now he would ask — and he appealed to many 
who were personally acquainted with that great man— he would 
appeal to them and ask, did this concealment and subsequent 
avowal of his name reflect any shame on the character of Sir W. 
Scott?— did any one of the largg circle of his friends and admirers 
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consider lUal Sir W. ScoU lid diionourod him.elf bj ttn pro- 
ceeding. All Ih.l he demanded w.. thi., Hal we .l.ould, m tie 
pniily ot onr o»n moral feeling!, think ot the mo»l teelmg. of 
otter cl.«es, .» well «> of llio» belonging to that cl.» to wh.ch 
we onreelves belonged ; that we should have one weight and one 
measnre ; and that we .honld extend to tho.e nntrnth. by me.™ 
of vhehtlieioor nan eek. to p ot. 1 Inwlf fro nthe eneroaeh- 
menf of the gentle nan that pardo wl h we e te 1 to tl,« 
nntnitUb, wh h one gentleman Icl.nd hm.lffron the mp.r- 
tnentoirosUotanotler H dd ot i retend to be a casuist, nor 
to le a«,n to cd to e gh inest ons of tl s natu e n a TCry n.c 
bala % bit he ho Id ha, I 10 he almo I tl ught to adv.se an 
el ctor no v a-daj, to tell th. I nil and t te the » eqnences. 
Thev 1 ad o . ghl to expeit sac He., ot tl at k nllr m ever, 
1 od) or onnl on tl e n o al cour ge t m k. the n A for the 
h ne t eleoton, that da. ot me - 11 „e Han p,l.. 4r,y would 
1 a e called then -the nil be h ne I 11 f th . neuure were 
aloited Tie ma vlo vould utler ntruths vl en 1 e had the 
ball t .a. the n an h would no v be re dy to gi o a oonupt 
,ot Intit,theewaslhe amelread oftatl nileoecoune 
as the oil e He va. for ne thor Of th. t vo alt. native.— 
of tl e t 1 nc», of e 1— he thought the latter was to be pre- 
f a In si o t t tl voter, oul ! not at once keep faith with 
tl , r cou t T nl , th tl e r corr pto» he wa. o e ho wi.hed 
that we ho Uhavea jstenby wl el the , fa th m„ht b. kept 
to th. CO try and b ken to tl CO rupt r. If there were 
«,o,yslem nler h h n o e th a oth r t . e ea>v for the 
electo to break 1 s fa th to the co ntry wh 1. 1 e kept t with h.s 
cor ptor that s).t.m was tl . present 1 otl er obje tion, which 
va. «>m.tm a put for va 1 va. conla ne 1 n Ih s quest on, " Will 
yo d t bthatiettlenentwh 1 as male bylhe Eefo n Bill, and 
which we were then told was to be final V On this point he fully 
agreed with the hon. Member for the city of London. He thought 
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that thia question iiail been espre^y reserved at the time of carry- 
ing the Ref B 11 a. 1 V, Ih t a 1 p r= n n 
eidei-ed hun It ^ "PI t tl E f la B 11 t b pi d d to 
do without th ball f IS w w th g It th fiu 1 1) t the 
Eeform Bill h h 1 i a ded tl t t m a u th 
reverence, — but at n 1 t a uy rutt u and h 
conceived that the question, whether it should be amended or not, 
should be considered upon no other principles, but the ordinary 
principles of public good. He saw mauy and strong arguments 
against frequent and violent changes in out constitutional system. 
He could not conceal from himself that the great revolution of 
1832 — for revolution it was, and a most fearful and sa.iguinary 
revolution it would have been iit any other nation than this — that 
revolution was effected here witliout civil disorder, and without 
the effusion of blood ; but unquestionably the passing of the bill 
was attended with much excitement and danger. That excitement 
and that danger he was not desirous to renew. He would bear 
with many inconveniences rather than open a similar scene ; nay, 
he would hear with mauy giievanees rather than agree to re-open 
the whole representative system which was established by the 
lieform Act. But if any loan argued that the Reform Act ought 
to be final, he must, at the same time, admit, that it ought to be 
effectual, otherwise they would have cut off one form of misrepresen- 
tation merely to have it replaced by another. They must not allow 
that which they meant as a franchise to be turned into a species of 
villein service, more degrading by far than any that belonged to 
the dark era of the 14th century. It was not that threats should 
be substituted iu the place of bribery — it wsis not for that result that 
the aristocracy had been conquered in their own strongholds ; but 
it was for the e=tahIiohment of a genuine suffrage, and of real, not 
pernicious, iight^ that the Church, the aristocracy, and the Court 
together had been made to give way before the determined voice 
of a united people The object of that mighty movement was not 
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that old abuses should be brought back under new denominations, 
that the place of Old Sarum, the rotten borough, should be sup- 
plied by other Old Sarums, under the respectable names of coun- 
ties and divisions of counties. No, nor was the time far remote, 
when this nation, with a voice as imperative as that witli which 
she demanded Uie Reform Bill, would demand Uiat tlie Reform 
Bill be carried out in the truth of its noble principle, and when that 
just and reasonable demand was conceded, as conceded it would 
be, and the franchise of every voter should be made a franchise 
indeed, tbey would find, that instead of having led the way, by 
this step, to lectless spoliation and confusion, in truth they had 
strengthened the law, secured to property its just rights, drawn 
closer the ties which united the two great orders of society to each 
other, and attached both of them all the more to the law, the Par- 
Uaraeiit, and the Crown. 
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ON CONFIDENCE IN THE MINISTKY* 

JAKFARY 29, 1840. 

It i^ possible, Sii', that tli« House may imagine I rise under some 
little feeling of irritation, to reply to the personalities and accusa- 
tions of tlie right hoii. Baronet [Sir J. Graliam]. I sliall indulge 
in neitlier. It would be easy to reply to them— to recriminate 
would be still easier. Were I alone personally considered, I should 
think either course unworthy of me. I know tLat egotism iu tliis 
House is always unpopular ; on this occasion it would be singn- 
larly unseasonable. If ever I am under the necessity of addre5sing 
this House on matters which concern myself, I hope it shalf be on 
some occasion when the dearest interests of the empire are not 
staked on the event of our debate. I do rise, Sir, to address you 
under feelings of deep anxiety, but in that anxiety there is not, if I 
know my own heart, any mixture of selfish feeling. I do feel, 
indeed, with the most intense conviction, that in pleading for the 
Government to which I belong, I am pleading for the deepest inter- 
ests of the Commonwealth— for the reformation of abuses, and for ' 
the preservation of august and venerable institutions. I trust, Mr. 
Speaker, that the first Cabinet Minister who, whea the question is, 
whether the Government be or be not worthy of confidence, oftors 
himself in debate, will find some portion of that generosity and good 
feeling which once distinguished English gentlemen. But be tils 
as it may, my voice shall be heard. I was saying that I am 
pleading, not only for the preservation of our institutions, but for 
liberty and order, for jusdce administered in mercy, for equal laws, 
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for the rights of consdenc*, ancl for the real union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Sir, I wish first to address myself not 
to any matter relating to myself alone, but to those parts 
of the subject with which my name is bound up in some de- 
giee with the character of the Government to which I belong. 
My cipinions are favourable to secret voting, 'fhe opinions of my 
noble Friend (Lord JoEn Enssell) are in favour of open voting. 
Notwithstanding, we meet as Members of one Government. This 
has been made a topic of charge against the Government by every 
Gentleman who has addressed the House, from the hon. Baronet 
who opened the debate, down to the right hon. Baronet who spoke 
last. Now, Sir, I say in the first place, that If on account of this 
difi'erence of opinion we shall be considered by the House unwor- 
thy of its confidence, then no Govei-nment for many years has been 
worthy, is worthy, of the House of Commons : for the Government 
of Mr. Pitt, the Government of Mr. Fos, the Government of Lord 
Liverpool, the Government of Mr. Canning, the Government of the 
Duke of Wellington, have all had open questions on subjects of 
the greatest moment. I say that the question of Parliamentary 
Reform was an open question with the Government of Mr. Pitt. 
Mr. Pitt, holding opinions in favour of that question, brought into 
the Cabinet Lord Grenville, who did not. Mr. Pitt was opposed to 
the slave trade. Mr. Dundas, a defender of it, was a Member of 
his Government I say Mr. Fox, in the same mannef, in his Gabj- 
nets of 1782 and 180C, had open questions of similar importance ; 
and I say that the Governments of Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, 
and the Duke of Wellington, left, as an open question, Catholic 
Emancipation ; which, closely connected as it was with the execu- 
tive Administration, was, perhaps, one of the last questions which 
should ever have' been left an open one by any Government But 
to take still more important ground, and to come to a question 
which more neaily interests us— suppose you dismiss the present 
Government, on what principle do you mean to constitute an Ad- 
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mmistraioi, coiiipoed of hon. Qmflemen opposite! Is it p,,. 
po.ed bj you 10 leave lli, pmlcge, of llii, Hoii.e an open que* 
tion ! I. it intended that your pivposed Goveramenl should con- 
sist of those amongst ,ou »ho declare themselves favourable to onr 
pnvilege, • Will it be said, that the question of privilege is of less 
importance than the question of the ballot! Il is from the ques- 
tion of privilege thai the question of the ballot, and .11 similar 
questions, derive their importance. And of .hat con«,quenee i. 
tie mode in which jou are elected, if, when j-ou oeet, yon do not 
possea the privileges necessary for yonr efficiency as a branch of 
the legislature ! Is anything more clear than that, if an addre^ 
(which is hteiy) were presented to the Crown on tie subject of our 
privileges, you could never agree as to the answer to be given to 
It! Why, can any question be more important than that which 
should determine m what relation we stand to onr constituents in 
the Courts of Judicature, and to the other branches of the Legisla- 
ture! And, on the other hand, what is more monstrous (if we 
take the view of those opposed to onr privileges) than that we 
should assert our privileges hy attacking the hherty of the subject 
by mfiinging on the functions of the court, where her Majesty dis- 
Fuses the law, and committing to prison persons guilty only of the 
crime of appealing to the laws of their country! Can jou con- 
ceive anything more absurd than the Prime Minister, over night, 
sending men to prison, to ,hom hi, law oHicers and supporter, pay 
complimentary visits in the morning ! I ..ri„usly believe that the 
difference, of opinion on the other side on the ,n«,tio„ of privilege 
won d, if ..Ministry were formed f„m that quarter, produce, prac- 
tically, more ineonvenienee in a week, than leaving the ballot an 
open question i. likely to produce in ten yean,. The right hon 
Baronet asks in what does the present Oovenime.l differ from ft. 
Chartist. ! One Member of the present Government ha. il i, ini, 
declared himself favourable to the ballot. I objected to the use of 
the word pledged ; for I neve, gave any oonstiluenl body a pled™ 
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It is alleged too, that because I maintdned tliat a lOl. house being 
consklered a sufBcient proof of a man's stake in the country to fit 
him to be a voter, it wasnot desirablehis locality should decide upon 
his light of voting— for this reason, I stand exactly in the same 
position aa those who wo Id bol h 11 p j q hfi t on. I 

cannot see, however, in wh t J I <1 t, tl 1 t the doc- 
trine of those who wo Id M 1 11 q Ifict h t -er, by 
expressing a desire to se th p t lOZ f h t d d. In 
my opinion, a pecuniaYy q 1 ficati i pens bly ne ssary to 
the safety of the empire I my p th 10? q 1 fi tion has 
never proved too high d {.p g tjt t e in ita 
progress— supposing ed t t- t i th d t b ition of 
property, and the value f m t m -a tli y f I can 
foresee anything in my p 11 d t I 1 U h i bj th opinion 



which I have just expr 
This is my answer to t! 



I th fwchis 
f t ioea not 



convey to him a proof th t my p d ff t f n thoso 

of the Chartists on this bj t h pt f th doctrines 

differs very widely from in T m to th t wh 1 th ugh the 
whole debate, has formed th p pi hjecb f b tion; for 
it must be clear, that it is not on the conduct of Commissioner Lin, 
or of Captain Elliot, or on the hostilities on the river La Plata, or 
on any circumstance of this kind, that the result of this debate must 
turn. The main ai^ument of the lion. Gentleman opposite, used 
by the hon. Baronet who opened the debate, repeated by his 
seconder, and constituting the. substance of every speech which has 
been delivered, amounts to this ;— "The country is in an unsatis- 
factory state— there is great turbulence— there is great disposition 
to e-itenaive political change— and at the bottom of all lies the agi- 
tating policy ot 1ho-=6 Whigs. They raised themselves to power by 
meins of agitition — they strengthened themselves in favour by 
n eins of t ntition— they carried the Reform Bill by means of agi- 
til n— ml we are now paying flie fruits of tlieir acts. All this 
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Climisiti is but the etFect of their conduct; and it ia evideut tUal 
from tliose who have caused the evil you cannot expect the remedy. 
We oiiglit to diimis, them, and «eek othere who, never having 
eicited the people to turbulence, will command the conMence of 
the country." I don't know whether I have .tated it corr«!tly, but 
thii, as nearly n« I could collect, k the .subatance of what ha. been ' 
urged by hon. Gentlemen opposite. Now, I might fellow the 
example set by my right hou. Friend (tlie Judge Advocate) in his 
most noble and eloquent speech, and content myself with stating 
that this agitation belonged principally to the Government of Lord 
Grey. Of that Government, the noble Lord, the Member for Lan- 
cashire, and the right hon. Member for Pembroke were Memben. 
I might say— "they were then distinguished Members of this 
House. To them I leave the task of exculpation— to them I leave 
it to defend agitation— to Uiem I leave it to decide on what prin- 
ciple, and to what extent, they shared in such means of carrying 
public questions." In spite of that challenge which my right hon. 
Friend gave the right hon. Baronet, he gives no eiplanalion, but 
contents himself with the simple confession—"! liked the Ecform 
Bill— I agitated for it, I was carried I admit far beyond pru- 
dence, and just on the verge of the law" Is it possible that any 
gentieman possessing only a very smaU part of the foresight of the 
right hon. Gentleman should not perceive, that as soon as this 
defence is admitted, tiris consequence must of necessity follow- 
that the only question is, whether the measures to be agitiited for 
are good in themselves, and not whether agitation itself be good or 
bad. The right hon. Baronet admits, then, that agitation iHelf is 
a proper and legitimate mode of carrying any measure that is good. 
When the right hon. Baronet comes forward to charge the present 
Government with agitation, and directs his reproaches against no 
member of that Government more than myself, I confess I feel 
some inclination to remonstrati) with the right hon. Gentleman for 
want of generosity : for my interest in this question is small indeed. 
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compared with that of tlie right hon. Gentleman himself. I, Sir, 
was not a member of the Cabinet that brought in the Reform Bill 
—I was not one of those Ministers wlio told their Sovereign they 
would serve him no longer unless he would create a sufficient 
number vf Peers to carry their raeiisures. I, Sir, at that time was 
merely one of those hundreds within these walls, and of millions 
throughout the country, who were firmly and deeply impressed 
wth the conviction that the Reform Bill was a great and salutary 
measure— who reposed the greatest confidence in the abilities, the 
integrity, and the patriotism of the Ministers ; and I must add, that 
in no Member of that administration did T place greater confidence 
for Uie possession of those high qualities than in the noble Lord 
Uie Secretary for Ireland, and in the right !ion. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. In none did I place greater confidence 
that they would take measures to guard against ihe evils insepara- 
ble from all gi'eat changes, and take heed that they did not pro- 
duce consequences injurious to tiie community. Is it not extra- 
ordinary that we should be reproached with what was, in fact, 
confidence in the noble Lord and right hon. Gentleman, by the 
very men who are seeking to raise that noble Lord and right hon. 
Gentleman fo power ? If the provisions of the Reform Bill point 
to Chai'tism— if the doctrines of Chartism are to be traced to the 
spirit of that enactment, then, Sii', I am bound to say that none 
more than the noble Lord and the right hon. Gentleman ara 
answerable for it. If men are to he deemed disqualified for places 
in the councils of their Sovereign, because they exerted themselves 
to carry that hill, because they appealed to the people to support 
lliat hill, because they employed means, eertflinly lying within tiie 
verge of the law, hut certainly also, as has been obseri-ed, just 
nitiiin the confines of prudence, then. Sir, I do say that no men in 
this empire lie under a disqualification for ofijce more complete, 
more entire, than the noble I^rd and the right hon. Baronet. Sir, 
I leave to them the task of defending themselves; well are they 
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qualified b, lleii tal.nl. to do so ; but it the noble Lord doe. not 
answer, then it wSl remain for tbe right bon. Baronet, who twice 
offered bolb of them pl.oe. in bis Cabinet, to do so. If the noble 
lord and tbe right bon. Baionet (or, as I trnat he will permit me, 
in spite of some few asperities this evening, to call him my right 
hon. Friend) will forgive me, I would offer some considerations in 
eitcanation of their conduct. 1 would saj, « Ton condemn agita- 
tion. Do j-ou mean to M,y that abuses shall never be removed ! 
If thej are to be removed, then I ask, i. it possible thai anj great 
abnae can, in a oonntry like tbi^ be removed tiU the pnblie feeling 
IS against it, or that tbe public feeling can be r«sed and kept up 
without ailment., without enertions, both by speech and writing, 
the holding of public meetings, and otl.er means of a like nature !" 
Sir, I altogether deny that aiserlion or insinuation, which I hearf 
over and over again, both yesterday a«d this night, in this House, 
that a Government which countenance., or does not discountenance^ 
agitation will not punish rebellion. There may be a similarity m 
the simple act between the man who bleeds and the" man who 
■tabs ; but i. there no difference in the nature of the action— in its 
intent and in it. effect.! I do not believe there has been one 
iclance of justifiable msurrection in thi. conntiyfor a century «id 
a half On the other hand I held agitation to be e.-ential not 
onl, to tbe obtaining of good and jn>t measuies but to the exist- 
ence of a free Government itself If jou choose to «Irpt the prin- 
ciple of Bnhop Hjrsle, that the people have nrtbing to lo with 
tbe laws but to obey them then, indeed jou may deprecate agita- 
tion but, while we h, e in a fee country and under a tree Govern- 
ment yiur derrccation i. vam and untenable If a man hvcs m 
Russia anl can obtam an audience of the Emperor Nicholas or of 
Ccunt Nessdrode and can j reduce proof that certain view, he 
entertnns aie sound certain plans be iripo.os would be attended 
with prtctical benefit then indeed without agitation without pub- 
he discussion, w ith a single stroke of the pen a great u cl 1 1 pcihnt 
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oUsngc is at once effected. Not lo, Sir, in tkU countrj. Heietlie 
people must be appealed lo— the pnblic voice must be con.ulled. 
In najing this have I defended one pnitj aloni^-have I not 
defended alike both the great parlies in this Home ! Have we not 
heard of agitation again.l the Catholiir claimi ! Ha. there been 
no agitalio°i against the Poor-law ■ Has there been no agitation 
against Edncation! Has there been no agitation against the 
Catholic Triv; Councillors I But to pass, Sir, from questions about 
which there maj fairly exist a diderence of opinion, lo measures 
upon which we must all agree-to pass lo a measure of the proud- 
est, grandest nature that ever received the sanction of a legisla- 
ture; I say that lie Slav»trade would never have been abolished 
without agitation. I say that slavery would never have been 
abolished without agitation. Would your prison discipline, or the 
severities of your penal code, have been ameliorated without agita- 
tion ! I an far, very tar. Sir, from denying that agitation may be 
much abused-that it may be carried to a most unjnstiflable 
length. But, Sir, so also inay freedom of speech in this House, so 
also may the liberty of the press. What is agitation when it is 
examined, but the mode in which the people in the great outer 
assembly debate! Is it not aa necessary that thej should have 
their disonssion without the wall, of this House, as wo who sit 
within them ! There may, indeed, he occasional asperities in popu- 
lar meetings, as experience has shown that there frequently are m 
debates in this House, but that is no reason why freedom of debate 
should be abridged in either. I inow well that agitation is fre- 
quently used to excite the people to resist the law, but that that is 
a proper subject for animadversion upon the Magistrates, I deny- 
that the agitation of the present time is evidence of the agitation 
of the Government of Lord Grey, I deny. It is perfectly true that 
what is said in this House, or any other public assembly, though 
it may be moderate, reasonahie, and may point only to the legal 
remedy for an ahu«i, may yet be lata up by the disuigenuons 
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mail, and be so twisted, distorted, and perverted, that it may excite 
tLe populace to acta of crime. I have heard within the walls of 
this House, tlie right hon. Gentleman opposite — not, I am sure, 
with any improper motive — apply to secret meetings . f men for 
lawless purposes, expressions which the noble Lord used only with 
respect to public and open meetings. The right hon Rentleman 
ought to remember, that his own words liave been applied by bad 
men for the delusion of the multitude. One of the speeches which 
has been used by the Chartists as a handle for their excesses, was a 
speech of the right hon. Baronet. Dolblamehim for that? No, 
He said nothing which was- not within the just line of his duty as a 
Member of this House. I allude to a speech which the right hon. 
Baronet made upon the subject of the emoluments divided among 
tlie Privy Councillors. I fully acquit the right hon. Gentleman of 
saying anything that was not in strict conformity with Lis duty, 
but it is impossible for any man so to guard his expressions that 
bad men shall not misconstrue, and ignorant men misunderstand 
them. I therefore throw no censure upon the right hon. Baronet, 
but I do say, tiat the very circumstance of his own speech having 
been perverted should make him pause, before bringing charges 
against men not less attached than himself to the peace and well- 
being of society — charges having no better foundation than bad 
repoife of their speeches, and his own misapprehension of them. 
Now, Sir, to pass by many topics which, but for the lateness of the 
hour I would willingly advert to, I come to that which is really 
the point. This is not less a' comparative than a positive question. 
The meaning of the vote is not, clearly, whether this House ap- 
proves in all respects of the conduct of the Government— it is 
whether tliis House conceives that a better one can at present be 
fomiei:l. All government is imperfect, but some government there 
must be; and if the present Government were far worse than any 
hon. Gentleman on the other side would represent it to be, still it 
would be every man's duty to support it if lie did not see that a 
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better one would supply its place. Now, Sir, I take it to be per- 
fectly clear that in the eveDt of the resignation of the present 
Administration one must be formed, the first place of whicli must 
be filled by the right hon Bironet opposite Towards that right 
hon. Baronet, and towarls manj of those Noblemen and Centlenien 
who, in such an event, viould be aasocntel with him, I entertain 
nothing but kindly and respectful teeling- I am tir— ^e^y far I 
hope— from that narrowne'^s of mmd whuh can see merit in no 
party but bis own. If I m-Jj venture to parsdj the old Venetian 
proverb, I would say, " Be first an Englishman, and then a Whig." 
Sir, I feel proud for my eouutiy when I think Low much of inte- 
grity — how many virtues and talents which would adorn any sta- 
tion, are to be found among the ranks of my political opponents. 
Among them, conspicuous for his high character and ability, stands 
the right hon. Baronet. When I have said this, I have said enough 
to prove that nothing is further from me than to treat him with the 
smallest discourtesy in the remarks which, in the dischai'ge of my 
public duty, I shall feel it necessary to make upon his policy and 
that of his party. But, Sir, it has been his misfortune, it has been 
his fate, to belong to a pai'ty with whom he has had leas sympathy 
than any head ever had with any party. I speak of that which is 
a matter of history. I speak now of times long ago. He declared 
himself decidedly in favour of those principles of free trade which 
made Mr. Huskisson odious to a great portion of the com- 
munity. The right hon. Baronet gave every facility for the remo- 
val of the disabilities of Prot«stant Dissenters. The right hon. 
Baronet brought in a Bill for the relief of Catholic disabilities ; yet 
what we are charged with is bringing that enactment into practical 
operation. The right hon. Baronet declared himself in favour of 
die Poor-law ; yet if a voice is raised against the " Whig bastiles," 
or " the tyrants of Somerset House," that cry is sure to proceed 
from some person who wishes to vote the right hon. Baronet into 
power. Even upon this great question of privilege, upon which 
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theriglrt lion. Baronet has taken a pari which ought to render his 
name tq the end of time honourable in the opinion of this House, 
and of all who value its privileges, I cannot but conceive that the 
right hon. Gentleman is at variance with the great body of his sup- 
porters. Sir, I Lave also observed tliat where the right hon. 
Baronet does agree with the great body of his supporters in eon- 
elusioas, he seldom arrives at thosi conclusions by the same pro- 
cess of reasoning by which their minds are led. Many great ques- 
tions which they consider as of stern and nnbendiivg morality, and 
of strict principle, have been viewed by him as mere points of 
expediency, of place, and of time. I have not heard one allegation 
against tlie Government of Lord Melbourne which would notenable 
a Government formed by the right hon. Baronet to bring in, with 
some littk variation, the same measures. I listened to the right 
hon. Baronet — I always listen to him with pleasure— upon the sub- 
ject of education, and I could not but be amused at the skill with 
which he endeavoured to give the reasons of a statesman for tlia 
course of a biivof and my co lu ' n I T t n d w s that he 
h U5,h a I d d w h ec o h D u y n and he N mal 

sc la Sir I am e b ough tt n u a ha i a 

con nn u e k es n e t,h n Ba ne an niuct 

the adm m,tra nfffrs hn hnutohn fnor 

■wb a btpywhseko e hmi n fcce. 

I w affec of pp li n f m h h I am n e!y 

f ee I DO I t k h h hon Ba n w act 

the part ol a tjranL I do not thmk he will give up this country 
to the tender mercies of the bigoted part — and which form so large 
a part — of his followers. I do not believe he would strike out the 
names of all Catholics from office and from the Privy Council. 
Nor, Sir, do I believe that the right hon. Baronet will come down 
to the House with a Bill for a repeal of his own great measure. 
But, Sir, what I think he will attempt to do is this — he will attempt 
to keep terms witli that party whieli raises him to power by a course 
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wliich would soon excite the gravest discontents in all parts of tte 
empire. And at the same time I think, Sir, tliat he will not 
carry the course of his administration far enough to keep their 
steady support. The result I think, will be this — that the right 
hon. Baronet will lose the support of a great portion of his own 
party, and, at the same time, he will not gain the support of the 
other, till at last his Government will fail from causes purely 
internal. Sir, we hare not to a«t in this merely upon conjecture, 
"We have beheld the same piece performed on tie same scene, and 
by the same actors, at no distant period. In 1827, the right hon. 
Baronet was, as now, at the head of a powerful opposition. He 
had a strong minority in this House, and a majority in the House 
of Lords ; he was the idol of the Church and of the Universities ; 
and all those who dreaded change — all those who wer^hostile to 
the principles of liberty and the rights of conscience, considered 
him their leader ; he was opposed to those Members who were 
Bometimes called Papists, and sometimes idolaters ; he was opposed 
to a Government which was said to have obtained power hy per- 
sonal intrigue and Court favour. At last the right hon. Baronet 
rises to the principal place in this House, Free from those di£B- 
culties wliich had embarrassed him, he was in opposition when Tory 
bigotry had found for the greatest orator, and the most accom- 
plished of Tory statesmen in the nineteenth century, a resting-place 
in Westminster Abbey, and the right hon. Baronet appeared at the 
head of Government upon tliis bench, and those who had raised 
]dm to power with the loudest acclamations, and deemed that 
their expectations must necessarily be accompli'^hed. Is it neces- 
sary to say in what disappointment — in what sorrow — in what fury 
all those espeetations ended ? The right hon. Baronet had been 
raised to power by prejudices and by passions in which he had no 
share. His followers were bigots ; he was a statesman. He was 
calmly balancing conveniences and inconveniences, whilst they were 
ready to prefer conti=calion, prosTijition, civil war, to the smallest 
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concession to pulilie feeling. The right ton. Baronet att.'iapt^d to 
stand well with his party, and at the same time to perform some 
part of his duty to his country. Vain effort ! His elevation, as it 
had excited the hopes and expectations of his own party, awakened 
gloomy apprehensions in other quarters. Agitation in Ireland, 
which for a time had slumbered, awakened with renewed yitrour 
and became more formidable than ever. The Roman Catholic 
Association rose to a height of power such as the Irish Parliament 
in the days of its independence never possessed. Violence engen- 
dered violence ; scenes such as the country for long years had not 
witnessed, announced tiat the time of evasion and delay was 
passed. A crisis was arrived, in which it was absolutely necessary 
for the Government of the day to take one part or the other. A 
plain and simple issue was proposed to the right hon. Baronet- 
either to disgust his party or ruin his country. He chose the good 
path ; he performed a painful, in some sense a humiliating, but in 
point of fact a most truly honourable part. He came down him- 
self to propose to this House the great measure of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation. Amongst the followers of the right hon. Baronet, 
there were some who, lite himself, had considered opposition U> 
the Catholic claims purely as a matter of expediency. These rea- 
dily changed about, and consented to support his altered policy. 
But not so the great body of those who had previously followed 
the right hon. Baronet. With them, opposition to the Roman 
Catholics was a passion, which a mistaken sense of duty bound 
them to cherish. They had been deceived, and it would have been 
more agreeable to them to think, that they had been deceived by 
others than by one of their own sect— one whom they themselves 
had been tlie means of raising to a permanent place in the Admi- 
nistration of the country. How profound was their indignation ! 
With what an explosion did their rage break forth ! None who 
saw that time can ever forget the frantic fury mth wiiich the 
former associates of the right hon. Baronet assailed their quondam 
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chief. Never was such a torrent of invective and calumny directed 
against one single head. All history and all fiction were ran- 
sacked byliis own follower to furnish terms of abuse and ohioquy. 
The right hon. Gentleman, whom I am sorry not now to see inhia 
place on the bench opposite, unable to express liis feelings in the 
language of English prose, pursued his late chief with reproaches 
borrowed from tlie ravings of the deserted Dido. Another, wrest- 
ing to his use the page of holy writ, likened him t* Judas Iseariot. 
The great university, which heretofore had been proud to confer 
upon him the highest marks of its favour, was now foremost to fix 
upon him the brand of disgrace and infamy. Men came up in 
crowds from Oxford to vote against him, whose presence a few days 
Ijcfore would have set the bells of all their churches jingling. The 
whole hatred of the high Church party towards those to whom 
they had previously been opposed, was sunk and absorbed in this 
new aversion ; and thence it happened that the Ministry, which in 
the beginning of 1828 was one of the strongest that the country 
ever saw, was at the end of 1829 one of the weakest that a politj- 
cal opponent could desire to combat. It lingered on another year, 
struggling between two parties, leaning now on the Whigs, now 
on the Tories— reeling sometimes beneath a blow from the right, 
sometimes fwm a blow on the left— certain to fall as soon as the 
two parties should unite in their eft'oi'ts to defeat it. At last it fell, 
att-icked by the "hole lody ot the Church an! of the Tory gentry 
m Enghnd Now what I wi^h t kn w i-, this : "What reason 
have we tj believe that from an Almmistrat n now formed by 
the n^ht hon Baronet we could anti ipate any different result. 
The nght hen Baronet is still the same— he la still a statesman ! 
\ es — still a stitesman high m intellect moderate in opinions, calm 
in temjer free fr m the finaticiam which is found in so large a 
measuie among his followers I wdl not say that the party which 
follows him is still the same, for in my opmion it has undergone a 
change, and that change !a this— it has become fiercer and more 
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inlokrant eren Han in <Uj. gone bj. I judge by tbe bingn.,ge 
and doctrinei ot its pre™ ; I j„ Jge by Ike proceeding, ot il. pnblie 
meetings; I judge by its pulpits— pulpits wMcb are every weeii 
teeming wilb inveetire and dander tbat would disgrace the busl- 
ings. A obange bas of late come over tbe spirit of a part, I bope 
not the most eoosidorable part, of tbe Tory party. It was once 
tbe boast of tbat party, tbat through all change, of fortune tbey 
eberUbed feeling, of loyalty, which rendered their very error. 
re.pected, and gave to .ervilude .ometbing of the dignity and 
worthiness of freedom. A great Tory poet, who, in hi, lifetime, 
was largely requited for hi, loyalty, ,aid— 

"Onr loyalty ia still the snnift 
Whether it win or lose the game, 
IVue as the dial to the ann, 
AldioQgh it be not ahone upon." 

We ,ee now a very different race of Tories. We have lived to 
see a new parly rear it, bead— a monster ot a party, made up ot 
the worst points of the Cavalier and tbe worst point, of tbe Eonnd- 
be.d. We have lived to see a race of disloyal toriea. We have 
lived to see Toryiem giving itself the ain ot the,. in,olent pipemen 
who puted out ,mote in tbe face of Charles the Tir.!. We have 
lived to see Toryism, which, because il i, not suffered to grind tbe 
people after lb. fishion of Stafford, turns round and .bn„s the 
Sovereign after the fashion of-itb, remainder of the seatenee was 
lost m tbe cheers of the House.) It is m. Arm belief that the 
party by which the present motion is supported Ibrongbont tbe 
country desire the repeal of tlie Catholic Emancipation Act. For 
what I say, I will give my reason,, which I think are unanswera- 
ble. In what other way. am I to explain the outcry which ha, 
been raised throngbout the whole of the country about the three 
Papist Privy Conaclior. ! I, ,be Catholic Emancipation Act to 
be maintained! It it i. to be maintained, execute it. I. il to be 
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abandoned ! If so, openly and candidly avow it. If it is not to 
be executed, can anything be more absurd tban to retain it upon 
the statute boot ? The Tory party resent as a monstrous calumny 
the imputation that they wish to get rid of the Emancipation Act ; 
but the moment that an attempt is made to execute it, even to a 
small extent, they set up a cry as if Church and State were going 
to ruin; For the repeal of the Emancipation Act, I can see a 
reason — in the desire to repeal it, I see a meaning — a baneful 
meaning— a pernicious meaning, but still a meaning ; but I cannot 
see a particle of reason nor a glimpse of meaning, in the conduct of 
those who say, "We will retain the Emancipation Act; those who 
say we desire to repeal it are calumniators and slanderers ; we are 
as sensible of the importance of that Act as any party in the coun- 
try," but who, the moment that an attempt is made to execute ono 
jot or tittle of it, exclaim, "No, if yon attempt to put the Act in 
force, we will agitate against you, for we, too, have our agitation; 
we will denounce you in our associations, for we, too, have our 
associations ; our oracles shall be sent forth to talk of civil war, of 
rebellion, of resistance to the laws and to give hmta ■ibout the fate 
of James 2nd — to give hints that a Sovereign who has merely exe- 
cuted the law may be treated like a Sovereign w h > has most grossly 
violated the law." I eonld un lerstand ^ j.erson who told me, that 
he had a strong objecticn t admit Romin CatholiLS to power 
or office in England; but how any m-m nlo piofesses not 
to think, that an invidious listinction should be made tetween 
Catholic and Pi'Otestant can bnng himself tj the persu'jsion tiiat 
the Roman Catholics in this country enjoy more than a f'ur share 
of official power and em lument I oivn paises mj compr hension. 
Wliat is tl:e proportion of t mm Cdthdics to the whole popula- 
tion of the kingdom 3 About one fourth \\ hat is thepioportion 
of Roman Catholic Priiy Councillors? Perhips three to two hun- 
dred. And what, after all, is the dignity of a Pnvy Councillor ! 
—what pow^sr does the seat of a Privv CouiicilW, Tnnrplv as sucli, 
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confer ? Are not the hon. Gentlemen opposite Ftivy Counciliui'a 3 
If a change of administration were effected to-mori'ow, and the 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite were to come into office, would not 
those whom they displaced, be still Privy Councillors ? In point 
of fact, the seat of a Privy Councillor absolutely confers no power 
whatevei'. Yet, we are seriously called upon to believe, that men, 
who think it monstrous that this mere futile honorarv distincdon 
should be given to three Roman Catholics, do still in" their hearts 
desire to maintain a law by which a Koman Catholic may become 
Commander-in-chief, with all the promotion of the army in his 
hands ; First Lord of the Admiralty, with all tiie patronage of Uie 
navy— Secretary of State for the Foreign Department, entrusted 
with all the interests of the country, as connected with foreign 
states— Seci-etaiy for the Colonies, with the whole conduct of our 
remoter dependencies— or First Lord of tlie Treasury, possessing 
the chief influence in every department of the state. I say, there- 
fore, that unless I suppose, that a great portion of the Opposition 
wlio have raised tjiroughout England, the cry against the three 
Roman Catholic Privy Councillors— unless I suppose them more 
childish, more imbecile than I would willingly suppose any number 
of my fellow-countrymen to be, I must suspect that the abolition 
of the Catholic Emancipation Act, is the chief object of a great 
proportion of that party which now ranges itself in direct hostility 
to the Government. The right hon. Baronet (Sir R. Peel) is, in 
my opinion, the same that he was in 1829; but his party, instead 
of being the same, is worse than it was at that period. The diffi- 
culty of governing Ireland, in opposition to the feelings of Uie great 
body of the people, is, I apprehend, now as great as ever it was. 
The right hon. Baronet, last year, was deeply impressed with fiut 
difficulty. The impossibility of govemmg Iieland in conformity 
with the sense of the great body of the people, and, at the "ame 
time, in conformity with the views and opimoni of his own foll.,n- 
ers, is now, T apprehend, as great as e>er What, then, u to he 
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the end of an Admiiiisiraiion of wliicli llio rigLt lion. Baronet 
sUouia-lje heiul ? Supposing tlie right hon. Daronet to come into 
office by the vote to-night, should I he wrong if I were to prophesy 
timt, lliree yeaiB hence, he woiikl be more vilified hj the Tory 
party, than the present Government has ever been ? Should I bo 
very wrong, if I were to prophesy, that all the literary organs of 
his party now forward to sound his praise, would be amongst the 
foremost, Uie boldest, and the loudest to denounce him ? Should 
I be very wrong if I were to propbesy that he would be burnt, in 
effigy by tlie very people who are now claiuoi'ous to toast his 
health ! Should I be very wrong if I were to propliesy that the 
very party who now crowd the House to vote hinj into power, 
would then crowd theloblytt bjmijLoid Melbourne back ? Yea, 
aired ly ha\e I sett tlie represent-»U\ es ol tlie Church, and of the 
Unnei^ities ot Engl tnd ciowdmg tlie lobby of the House, for the 
pur^wsecf hmng the light hon Baronet fiom the place to which 
they had i>re\iousH «used hnn , I went oit « th them myself, 
when the whole bod) ol tlie lir> Gent]erat,n— -»11 the Represent- 
atues of th Church and of the Um\ erbitiea— united to force the 
right hon Putnet fiom the position whith he occupied in the 
couruls of his Sovereign I went out into the bbby, as the right 
hon 1 ar net, the Membtr foi Pembroke (Sii J imes Graham), will 
be 11 iuo wittieps when those (jentlemen went out for the purpose 
of bringing into power Lord Grey, Lord Altliorp, Lord Brougham, 
and Lord Durhmn. You may say, that they reasoned ill- perhaps 
they were weak— perhaps they did not see all that would happen. 
But so it was ; and what has been once may be again. As far as 
I can see my way, it is absurd to suppose, that the party of which 
the right hon. Baronet is the head, would be content with less from 
him than they would take from Lord Melbourne. I believe just 
the contrary. I believe, that of all men in the world, the right 
hon. Baronet i^ moat the object of distui'.t tD the pirfy opposite. 
They suffer liim to remain at their head, because bi* great abiii- 
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are invincibly opposed to, are tbe two great principles whicb bad 
governed tbe administrations of Lord Normanby and Lord Ebring- 
ton — ^justice and mercy. Wbat tbey want is qot Lord Hadding- 
ton, or any otber noblemafl of tbeir own parly wbom tbe rigbtbon. 
Baronet (Sir Robert Peel) migbt appoint to tbe Viceroyalty of Ire- 
land ; but tbe tyranny of race over race, and creed over creed. 
Give tbem tbis power, and you convulse tbe empire ; witbbold it, 
and you .break up tbe Tory party. Supposing tbe vote of to-nigbt 
to be carried in the affirmative, tbe rigbt bon. Baronet (Sir K. Peel) 
would not be a montb in office before tbe dilemma of 1829 would 
be again before bim. Witb every respect for bis intentions, witb 
the bigbest opinion of bis ability, I believe tliat at tbia moment it 
would be utterly impossible for bim to bead tbe Administration of 
tliis country without producing tbe most dreadful calamities to Ire- 
land. Of this I believe he was himself sensible when be was last 
year called upon to foim an Administfation. The state of tbe 
empire was not at that time very cheering. Tbe Chartists were 
abroad in England — tbe aspect of Canadian affairs was not pleas- 
ing—an expedition was pending in the East which had nut then 
ended in success — discontent prevailed in tbe West Indies. Yef, tn 
tbe midst of all these troubles, the discerning eye of the right bon. 
Baronet left him in no doubt as to tbe quarter in which bis teal dan- 
ger lay — he knew 'twas Ireland. Tlie right bon. Baronet admitted 
that bii great difficulty would be in tbe government of Ireland. I 
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believe that the present ministry possessed tlie confidence of the 
great body of the people of Ireland ; and I believe that what it does 
for the people of Ireland, it can do with Jess irritation from tiie oppo- 
site party in England, than the right hon. Baronet would find it 
possible to do. I believe that if, with the best and potest inten- 
tions, the right hon. Bai'onet were to undertake the Government 
of this country, he would find that it was very easy indeed to lose 
the confidence of the party which raised him to power ; but very 
difficult indeed to gain that which the present Government happily 
possessed— the confidence of the people of Ireland. It is upon 
these grounds, and principally upon the question of Ireland, that I 
should he inclined.to rest the case of the present Ministry. I know 
well, how Uttle chance there is of finding here or anywhere an 
unprejudiced audience upon this subject. Would to God that I 
were speaking to an audience that would judge this great contro- 
versy fairiy and with an unbiassed mind, and as it will be judged 
by future ages. The passions which inflame us— tlie sophistriffl 
which delude us, will not last for ever. The paroxysms of faction 
have tUeir appointed season, even the madness of fanaticism is but 
for a day. The time is coming when our conflicts will be to others 
as the conflicts of ou( forefethers are to us ; when our priests who 
convulse tlie State— our politicians who make a stalking-horse of 
-.he Church, will be no moie than the Barleys and Sacheverells of 
a hy-gone day ; and when will be told, in a language very difi'erent 
from that which now draws forth applause at Exeter Hall, the story 
of these troubled years. Then it will be said that there was a por. 
tion of the empire which presented a striking contrast to a portion 
of the rest. Not that it was doomed to sterility, for the soil was 
fruitful and well watered— not that it wanted facilities for com. 
merce and trade, for its coasts abounded in havens marked hy 
nature to be the marts of the whole world- not that the people 
were too proud to improve tliese advantages or too pusillanimoiis 
lo defend them, for in endurance of toil and gallantry of spirit 
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they were conspicuous amongst tlie nations — but tie bounty of 
nature was rendered unavailable from the tyranny of man. In the 
twelfth century this- fair country was a conquered province, the 
nineteenth found it a conquered province still. Duringthe interyal 
many great changes took place Ja other parts of the empire, con- 
ducing in the highest degree to the happiness and welfare of man- 
kind ; hut to Ireland they brought only aggravation and misery. 
The Reformation came, bringing with it the blessings of Divine 
truth and intellectual liberty. To Ireland it brought only religious 
animosity, to add flame and fuel to the heats of national animosity, 
and to give, in the name of " Papist," another war-cry to animate 
the struggle between England and Ireland. The Revolution came, 
bringing to England and Scotland civil and religious liberty— to 
Ireland it brought only persecution and degradation. In 1829 
came Catholic Emancipation, but it came too late, and came too 
ungraciously — it came as a concession made to fear ; it was not 
followed nor accompanied by a suitable line of policy. It had 
excited many hopes— it was followed by disappointment. Then 
came irritation and a host of perils on both sides. If agitation 
produced coercion, coercion gave rise to fresh agitation : the diffi- 
culties and danger of the country thickened on every hand, until 
at length arose a Government which, aD other means having failed, 
determined to try the only means that have never yet been fairly 
and lully applied to Ireland- humanity and justice. The State, so 
long the step-mother of the many, and the mother only of the few, 
became now the common parent of all the great family. The great 
body of the people began to look upon the Government as a kind 
and beneficent parent Battalion after battalion-squadron after 
squadron — was withdrawn from the shores of Ireland ; yet every 
day property became more secure, and order more manifest. Such 
symptoms as cannot be counterfeited— such as cannot be disgin'sed 
— began to appear; and those who once despaired of that great 
portion of the commonwealth, began to entertain a confident hope 
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thiit it would at length take its pUce among tke nations of Eu- 
rope, and assume that position to wliich it is entitled by its own 
natuia! resources, and bj the wit and talent of lU children This, 
I feel, the history of the present Government <■! Irelind will one 
day prove. Let it thus go on , and tln.n as lar as I am con- 
cerned, I care not what the end ' f this debate may be, or whether 
we stand or fall. That question it remains with the House to 
decide. "Whether the result will he victory or defeat I know not ; 
but I know that there are defeats not less glorious than even vic- 
tory itself; and jet I have seen and I have shared in some glon- 
ous victories. Those were proud and happy days— even my right 
hon. Friend who last addressed you will remember them,— those 
were proud and happy days when, amidst the praises and blessings 
of millions, my noble Friend led us on in the great struggle for the 
Eeform Bill — when hundreds waited around our doors till sun-rise 
to hear the tidings of our success — and when the great, cities of the 
empire poured forth their populations on the highways to meet the 
mails that were brining from the capital the tidings whether the 
battle of the people was lost or won. Those days were such days 
as my noble Friend cannot hope to see again. Two such triumphs 
would be too much for one life. But, perhaps, there still awaits 
him a less pleasing, a less exhilarating, but not a less honourable 
task, the task of contending against superior numbers, through 
years of discomfiture, to maintain those civil liberties— those rights 
of conscience which are inseparably associated with the name of 
his illustrious house. At his side will not be wanting, men who, 
against all odds, and through all the turns of fortune, amidst evil 
days and evil tongues, will defend to the last, with unabated spirit, 
the noble principles of Miiton and ]>cke. He may he driven from 
office— he may be doomed to a life of opposition— he may be made 
the mark for all the rancour of sects which may hate each other 
with a deadly hate, yet hate his toleration more— he may be 
exposed to the fury of a Laud on one side, and to the fanaticism 
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of a Praiae-Gfld-Barebones — but a p..riion of tbt piaise wliii-h we 
bestow on tlie old martjTs and champions of fieedom will not be 
refused by posterity tu those wbo ha\e, in these our days, endea- 
voured to -bind together in real union, seels ind races, too lono- 
hostile to each other, and to efface, by thp mild mtlueixce of a 
parental Government, the feartiil tr^cp^i which hn-^ ten left by 
tbe misrule of ages. 
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THAKKS TO THE fflDIAN ARMY* 

FEBRUARY 6, 1840. 

He could not refrain from expressing liis liigli gratification at tiio 
unanimity of the House on tliis very interesting occasion, and at 
tlie manner especially in which the right hon. Baronet [Sir R. Peel] 
had expressed himself in reference to the conduct of the British in 
India. It was not his intention to enter into any of the political 
questions which might be considered in connection with this expe- 
dition, hut he wished to make a remark upon what had fallen from 
the right hon. Baronet in reference to Lord Auckland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had omitted all mention of a case of the highest 
importance— the case of Lord Minlo-to whom, after the reduction 
of Java, the thanks of lire House were awarded for the part which 
he had taken in superintending the military arrangements ; nor 
was the right hon. Baronet correct in supposing that Lord Welles- 
Icy had only received the thanks of nrhamenl as Captain general 
smce he also iiceivcd the thmks of the Hon e in connection with 
the ttkmg of Senntaj atam when he d.d not act as t .plain gene- 
ral He quite couce le 1 to the right Inn Paionet the i ght and 
helully ilmtled the propriety of reserving his opn ion as to the 
general policy unler wlnoh the expedition took place til the 
resulta were known but his o.n convict m wa» that this grcit 
event woull be found in its re ults liijily condu i.e to the pios 
peroue stale of our Bnances m Inlia anl that, as i meaiure of 
oconomj it would be found not los deserving of [raise than it 
ma military point of new He ouU boar witness 
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to some of the circumstances fo which liis right hon. FriomJ hiid 
alluded. Among many peculiarities of our Indian empire there 
was no one more remarkable than this — that the people nhom we 
governed there were a people whose estimate of our power some- 
times far exceeded the truth, and sometimes fell far short of it. 
. They knew nothing of our resources ; they were ignorant of our 
geographical position ; they knew nothing of the political condition 
of the relative power of any of the European states. They saw ua 
come and go, but it was upon an element with which they were 
not acquainted, and which they he!d in horror. It was no exag- 
geration to state that not merely the common people, but the upper 
classes — nay, even the ministers of the native provinces — were, 
almost without exception, so profoundly ignorant of European 
affairs that they could not tel! whether the King of the French or 
the Duke of Modena was the oreateat potentate Further, he could 
tel! the Ho this — h h w mil there was a restless, 
unquiet feel ng istin n th n d f u ubjeeta, neighbours, 
and subsidi ill — a d po t n t look rward to some gi'eat 
change, to m pp kg lut t think that the power 
of England as 1 h t t had b n j oved to be in former 

times. There was a disposition to war on the part of Ava and 
other states; on every side, in short, tbere had prevailed a feeling 
in the public mind in India, which, unchecked, might have led the 
way to great calamities ; but this great event, this great triumph 
at Ghuznee, acted so signally by the British troops, had put down, 
with a rapidity hardly ever known in history, this restless and 
uneasy feeling ; and there never was a period at which the opinion 
of our valour and skill, and what was of equal importance, tlie 
confidence in our " star," was higher than it now was in India. 
He believed that the light hon. Baronet opposite would find reason 
to think that all the expense incurred by these thousands of camels 
and thousands of troops was sound and profitable economy. He 
had seen something of the brave men who defended our Indian 
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empire, and it had been matter of great (leligU to liim to see tbe 
warm attachment to their country and their countrymen which 
animated them in that distant land, nnd which added a ten-fold 
force to the zeal and vigour with which they performed their ardu- 
ous duties. While he was on this point, let him remark that there 
was a disposition in that gallant service to imagine that they were 
not sufficiently appreciated at home ; to think that the Indian ser- 
vice was not so highly considered in England as other services not 
less able, nor performed with less jeopardy, in other (ountries. It 
was ejstraordinarj' to see the interest, with what gratification, the 
smallest scrap, the merest hne, in an English newspaper, conveying 
any praise on this service, was received by tliem, and their delight 
would be extreme when they came to read the vote of thanks 
which had been conferred on them unanimously by the House of 
Lords, and which he trusted would be passed as unanimously by 
the House of Commons, the more especially accompanied as it was 
by the testimony to their merits borne by the greatest general that 
England ever produced. At the same time that this well-merited 
tribute conferred the highest pleasure on the brave men who shared 
in the expedition, it would serve as a powerful inducement to every 
other man in that gallant service to expose himself to every peril 
and every privation when the interests of the empire required it. 
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PRIVILEGE— STOCKDALE v. HANSARD—BILL TO 
SECURE PUBLICATION'.* 

MARCH 6,-1840. 

He promised not to detain the House for more than a few minutes, 
hut he confessed he h»d listened with so much pain to the espres- 
siona of his noble Friend, and of one or two other Gentlemen 
with whom, during the former proceedings upon this subject, he 
had most cordially concurred, that he was exceedingly unwilHng to 
allow tlie question to go to a division without explaining, very 
hriefly, the ground upon which he should give his vote. He had 
not as yet taken any part in the discussions upon this question. 
He would not again go over the ground which others had already 
trod witli an ability and eloquence which he was sensible he could 
only feehly imitate. He would only say, in general, that he 
believed the House of Commons to be, by the law of tlie land, 
the sole judge of its own privileges — that he believed the privilege 
of publication to be by the law of the realm one of the privileges 
of the House — that he believed it to be a privilege essential to 
the due discharge of the duties of the House — that he believed 
the decision of the Queen's Bench, which attacked that privilege, 
to have been a decision founded not on law nor on reason, and that 
he never could give his support to any proposition that he con- 
ceived would tend to render that privilege doubtful. If the pro- 
position now before the House were for a law to provide that 
henceforth this privilege should belong to the House of Commons, 
to such a proposition he should give the strongest opposition. 

• HflnBard, 3d Son e?, vol. 63, p. 1010-1016. 
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But such ttaa not the propusitaon of Lit, aohle Fntnd He touU 
perfpi.tl> understand thitt bj proposing to enact that such or such 
should be the right and pnvilege of the Houae, a question mifeht 
be raise 1 as to whether such i ri^ht or pmilege hal previ usiy 
existed The declaration that it should exist hereitter might 
appear to carry with it the implication thit it had not exii^ted 
previous!? But the proposition in the present case n is iltog-'the' 
different All thit wis now propose! was by i now Uw tc 
proude ^ new remedy for entorting an ol i and well estabh shed 
and nniiu .ed privdeffe He would take instimes trom cases 
perfettlj fainilnt to ever> ->ne Suppose any Gentleman should 
propose tc bring in a law to provide th-it % jerson holding a bill 
of exchange for a good consideration, should be entitled to have 
an action against the acceptor of that bill, to recover payment. 
The consequence of such a proceeding would he to throw into, a 
state of doubt the whole of tha negotiable paper current throughout 
the kingdom. But if, on the other hand, a bill were proposed- to 
this effect— that the means of holders of bills of exchange not 
heing sufficient to enable them to recover payment, therefore other 
means should, by a new enactment, be extended to them— would 
any person tell him that a measure of such a nature, actncAV- 
ledging the right to recover in the fullest extent, but giving to tlie 
holders of negotiable papers an additional remedy— would any 
one tell him that such a measure would, in the smallest degree, 
bring into question the previously existing right of the holders- of 
bills of exchange to proceed against the acceptors to recfiver 
payment ? In point of fact, the proposition now before the House 
was not to provide, by a new law, that the House should have.the 
privilege of publication- not to affect any of the existing remedies 
which the House already possessed for the vindication of its 
privileges— but simply to superadd a new remedy. It was not 
even proposed to substitute the new remedy for the old ones. 
The bill proposed by his noble Friend left the old remedies abso- 
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lutely untouched. If, after tBo passing of this bill, any other person 
should think fit to imitate the example of Mr. Stockdale, and to set 
the privileges of the Hoiree at defiance, it would be as much as ever 
in the power of the House to send that person to prison. As he 
understood the hill, it- did not acknowledge, did not in any way 
injpjy, that the House would not retain that power. It was founded 
merely upon this— that the remedies which tlie House now pos- 
sessed, were in some respects imperfect, in some respects incon- 
venient. Did not -every Member of the House ack.iop;fedge that 
fact? The aohleXord had referred to conversations which took 
l)lace out of that- House. Was there a single Member of the 
House who, when- he went into the lobby, would hesitate to admit 
tliat there were some imperleclions— some inconveniences in the 
remedies which it it present po<!sessed for the v-iudication of its 
privileges? "\\-is that a perfect lemedy which applied only to 
one half of the year— nhich i.rot«cted the pnvilege of the House 
duiing the sitting ot Tarhament, but !ett it wholly unguarded 
during the recess ? Was tiiat i perfect remedy wJiieh could only 
be applied by mems of so large and so dividel an assembly as 
the House of ■Commons ? The noble Lord had stated what he 
thouglit to be.the cause why so many Gentlemen on the opposite 
s,u!e of the House had ranged themselves against, what he con- 
ceived to be, the undoubted privilege of the House. But, 
whatever the cause, could there be any doubt as to its effect? 
Was there any doubt that there was within the walls of that 
House, a large body of Gentlemen who had done everything in 
their power to prevent the House from enforcing its privileges ! 
What had been the loss of time upon this question ? Was it not 
a matter of regret, that more time than bad been occupied in the 
discussion tof the most important measures — measures in which 
the interests of every part of the empire were deeply concerned- 
had this year been devoted to the discussion of a subject vexatious 
and troublesome in itself, important no doubt in many parti culiirs, 
VOL. I. ] 5 
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but singularly likely to be misconstrued and misuuderetood by tlie 
people ? His noble Friend said, be tbougbt it necessary for the 
vindication of tbe privileges of the Hoiw to imprison the sheriffs ; 
but at the same time he mid he acquitted them of all moral 
blame. "Was it not a matter of regret that tbe House to vmdicatc 
itself should be obhged to imprison petaons guilty of no moral 



blame ! Was that a convenient course ( 



Let tbe House c 



the case of the sheriff. He was not a person who sought his 
offi«-not » person who was fined for his office. Ho was taken 
and compelled to serve whether he would or not. He often made 
great interest to be exempted. " No matter," said the right hon. 
Gentleman, " you take him and compel him to serve you— you 
place him between two opposite forces— ho receives commands and 
counter commands from both— he cannot obey both, and the 
moment he obeys one he is sent to prison for not obeying the 
other." Was that a slate of the law desirable to be continued t 
Was it a stale of the law in which the great body of the people 
were likely to aoquieseel He admitted that the House had no 
choice in tbe matter ; it was compelled to imprison the sheriffs. 
He admitted, also, that the noble Lord the member for Lancashire 
had stated last night, that if Ihe Hoase had not imprisoned the 
sljeriifs, the Couri^ of Queen's Bench would have imprisoned thein. 
But that fact, so far from being an argument against the course 
now proposed by his noble Fnend, appeared to him to furnish a 
strong ground m support of it If a nation viere forced to g) to 
mar it was oftentimes compelled to make tbe innocent suffer with 
the guilty. If, for instance, there were a small neutral Poiver 
situated between two hostile and belligerent nation^, however 
anxious that small povier might be to preserve its neutiahtj and 
to keep ilselt distinct from the qnanels of its neighboim, it would 
almost inevitably hippen, th it me or other of the t»o great 
Powers would find it necessary for tiie pioteclion of its own imme- 
diate interests, or for the better pro.ciulion of it- lioslilities, to 
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encroach ou the mdei eudenus of the smaller btitp and to nuke 
it in instrument m the advancement A it3 own uews This w s 
<- ti'-i cuoiia diim^ the hat wir n tie ca^e of H lltni "\\ e 
kn » how httie Holland Iked Boi ipaitc— how it letc&ted his 
oontmental sj-item 1 o« it hated hia bm n on — >et we Merfv t 
last for ed to blockade her ports and to treat her with seventy 
! n. use it was essentiil to the preservation of our own intcrc ts 
iii our o«n injependenee In the same way did he (Mr 
Micduli\) delenl the neces^itj nlith compelled the House t 
L mmon'i to send the ahenfl*. to piison But he maintained that 
th was a stite of tLmgs wLiii rei derel it absolutely necessirv 
t 1 the House to lescrt to some legisktiie enai-tmeiit to pieveut a 
recurrence of similar difficulties for the future. He did not under- 
stand what a Legislature existed for, if not to meet such eases as 
these. If there were two powers in the State, neither of which 
was in the nature of a Court of Appeal from the other— if these 
two powers gave counter orders to the same officer, and had the 
power of imprisonmg him if he disobeyed— if the officer, dis- 
tracted between the two, obeyed one and was immediately impii- 
soned by the other, surely, if ever thei'e was a case in the world 
for legislative interference, that was one. Nay, he would go 
further : the Solicitor- General stated last night that the House had 

. the power of commitment ; and then went on to contend tliat all 
experience had shown that that power was sufficient to enable it 
to vindicate its privileges. No doubt it would be sufficient, if it 
were vested in the hands of a party who were ready to exercise it 
unsparingly and unmercifully. If the House were in all cases to 
do that, he certainly believed that it would have no difficulty in 
carrying its point. They all knew how the ancestor of his noble 
Friend the Member for Comwali (Lord Eliot) was treated — how 
he was kept in prison till his spirits, health, and strength gave 
way — how his imprisonment was continued even to the hour of 

liis death. But in the present day it was impossible for the House 
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of Commons to pursue so harsh a course. Their oun good nature 
would ttot allow them to do so. The feelings of the people would 
not permit them to do so. The very moment that the health or 
spirits of a prisoner hegan to suffer, that moment Uie House began 
to relent, and either upon the instant, or shortly afterwards, the 
prisoner was set at liberty. So that when the House possesse<l 
itself of a prisoner of a robust and hardy constitution, it might 
have the power of completely vindicating its privileges, by detain- 
ing him in prison till the question at issue was arranged ; but if 
it happened to have a prisoner of a bihons and apoplectic habit, 
in that case its privileges must be abandoned, or only feebly 
asserted, because the health of the prisoner snfered from conSne- 
inent. Even if the health of Mr. Stockdale himself should appear 
to be seriously affected by his imprisonment, it was certain that he 
would not long be detained in custody. Dndcr these circum- 
stances, it appeared to him, that the Hou«i was absolutely com- 
pelled to seek some other mode of p,ol«:ti.ig and vindicating its 
privileges. Tiie noble Lord had a-sked, what would be the effect 
if this bill should he carried through the House of Commons, and 
lost in the Hou«) of Lords. Ho hoped that the bill would be 
carried through both branches of the Legislature. He hoped— 
most earnestly hoped— that the other House of Parliament would 
interfere to save the country from the scandals and the hon-ora . 
that would necCMarily follow, if it drove the House of Commons, 
in absolute .elf-defence, to us. the whole of the extreme power 
which it possessed for the protection of its privileges. But if the 
Bill should unhappily miscarry in the House of Lords, then he 
said this, that the House of Commons would be absolved. Hoy 
would have gon« to the other House, not in a degioding or 
humiliating nanner-th.y would have said, " W. do possse. th. 
power of vlndicaUng our privileges-we have the power, if we 
please, of thiowing the whole of the country into confusion— we 
can stop the supplies-we can stop the Mutiny Act-there ii no 
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power which any political body can possess wliicii we do not 
possess — we have the power of imprisoning eveiy man who 
invades our privileges — we can commit every judge in the country, 
not being a peer, if he do not i-espect oui' privileges. We have 
the power of confining every ministei'ial officer wbo shall esecute 
the sentence of any court, if that sentence be at variance with 
our privilege; but it is not our wish, by means like these, to 
enforce even the most necessary of our privileges. We appJy for 
a new remedy, not because we have not in our power remedies 
that arc sufficiently stringent and offijctive, but because those 
remedies are such, that some of them cannot be applied without 
the dissolution of society, and a cruel pressure upon individuals ; 
we have remedies sufficiently severe — we look to you, my Lords, 
to assist us in adopting one of a milder nature ; we have remedies 
suiEdently powerful to enable ns to attain our ends, but which, 
tiom their severitj , tcohW be disagreeable to the great body ot the 
ptople^we ask juu, my Lor<ls, to give us a remedy whn,h the 
wliole of the people, without exception, wil! unite m appioMng" 
lie heheied that by going before the House of Lords m that 
ininnei, thej would have the po«t of no mean suitor? He 
bclieicd that there would be nothing degriding on the part of 
the House of Commons, ra bnngmg forward a measure the object 
<f whuh ^as to secure the hbcrties of the people, nnd at the 
sime lime to enable the^juse to act with greater lenitj in ill its 

le lingi with those who from the niistortune of their ituiti ni. 

r fr m scmt other caust, ovli whuh thcj hid little or no c ntrol 
] J been guilty if violating its privileges He believed thil if 
the House of Lords refused to give its assent to such i measure 
th H>use ot Commons woul 1 then be t^irly supported by jul he 
op n on in the adopt on of measures much striiigei than •ai's to 
whch It hid yet re oited He behevel that measures str nge* 
f I thin those auiT ested bv the hon in! leimel member fcr 
Dublin ouH finl ■» uport o t t the H use greiter thin w s 
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imaifiiicd by any who sat within tlie House, if, having j ^ 
mild romedy for the protection of its privileges, the House should 
he told hy the Lords, that to that mild remedy they would not 
giro their assent. 
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THE ARMY ESTIMATES.* 

MARCH 9, 1840. 

His noble Friend (Loril Jolm Russell) had relieved him from tlio 
necessity of making some remarks which otherwise he should have 
thought necessarj in reply to the speech of the hon. Member for 
Kilkenny. He Bhould, therefore, at present only say that any 
person who had heard that speech, and who was nnacquainted 
with the previous transactions of the country, would liave been 
very slow to believe that the military establishment proposed this 
year was actually lower in men and charge than that for which 
the hon. Gentleman himself both voted and spoke. It was only 
on the 2d of August last, when his noble Friend proposed a sup- 
plemental estimate of 76,000/. and an addition of men amounting 
to 5,000, that the hon. Gentleman declared lie would not take on 
himself the responsibility of lefusing that sum of money and 
those men, which his noble Friend declare.1 necessary for the 
peace and honour of the state. He should be glad to know why 
the arguments which the hon. Gentleman had used that evening 
might not, on the 2il of August last year, have been urged with 
equal effect All the hon. Gentleman had said respecting the 
refusal of justice to Canada, all he had said as to the refusal of jus- 
tice to England, all lie had said of those monopolies, some of which 
he, like the hon. Gentleman, disapproved, as pressing severely on 
the people of this country, and all he had said as to the condition 
of the country, might be said exactly with equal propriety and 
effect on the 2nd of August last year, as it was now. In bringing 

* ]Ifln?inri.l, Sd Series, vol. lii. p. lOST-lnilG. 
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forward t]ie estimates, which he shoiGd have the honour of pro- 
posing to he laid on the table, ho should have the satisfaction, at 
al! events, of thinting that he could not be found liable to the 
charge of profusion, if the Hon. Gentleman was acquitted of it. 
Tlie estimate brought forward by his noble Friend, the Menaber 
for Northumberland, in February, was 6,119,098;. To that sum, 
in \ugu'it, was added 75 000^., making the whole charge 
6,194 068/ The whole charge this year would be 40,000/. more ; 
bnt 111 this sum thtre was included a considerable charge for 
lu ban troo; •! whidi would bo defrayed out of the Indian revenues. 
The whole force estimated in February, 1839, including the force 
for India wa 109 818 men and this year it was 121,112, making 
an addition >f 11294 but of these 7,Y46 were employed in 
defence of India, and chirgeable on the revenues of that country. 
There remained an increase of 3,548 to be added to the 5,000_ 
men voted last August The additiona] force that he should hare 
to propose ■WIS 4 088 It might Be proper to explain the moda in 
which this iddition was male, and the more so, because it would 
refute lie thought conclusively, an invidious insinuation of the 
hon Member for Kilkennj About SOO were to be added by an 
increase of three comp'wiies to the Ist West-Indian regiment, and 
he trusted that such i sum as was requisite would not be refused 
for laismg a foice whii-h would spare our own countrymen from 
thehirdships insepirable from foreign service. About 102 men 
were providel f>r Malta, which the local authorities declared to be 
alisolutely necessarj not onlj for the garrison but for port-guard. 
A smiU mihtia (so to speal) was required for Bermuda. It was 
thought desirable th'it a poition of the youth of Bermuda should 
be foiraeJ, not as i sepirite company, but as a sort of body 
appended to the best tioops from England, and thus initiated in 
the best sjstem of mihtarv disciphne ; and after having been for 
some timp so attached to return to tlie mass of the population, 
bPiD^ reh wl U I new =Et ( f voim:' mm. So tli.it, in (he course 
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of a few years, every man would be trained to tlie use of arms, 
and tft capable of bearing them should the public service require 
it. In this manner was made tlie addition of 500 men which he 
had spoken of. The remaining addition was made by 65 men 
being added to every one of the 81 battalions of infantry in the 
United Kingdom ; thus raising each from 835 to 900 men. 
These 65 men consisted of 4 Serjeants, 4 corporals, and 5V privates. 
To every one of the 20 battalions engaged last year in India 350 
men were added, raising each frora 853 to IjlOS men ; and, lastly, 
of the two battalions transferred to India, the increase was made 
from 835 to 1,103, being an addition of 208. And now he wished 
particularly to call the attention of the House to this circumstance, 
because the Lon. Gentleman the Member for Kilkenny had smd, 
he had observed that every Govemraent had an interest in 
proposing an increased force, because it plated at their disposal 
many comfortable things. Now the whole additional regimental 
charge for the increase to the 81 battalions he had referred to, did 
not alford the Government or the Hyise Guards, the means of 
obliging a single acquaintance, or conferring a favour on one ten- 
pound householder. He wished the House to understand, that if 
the number of 4,408 which were to be added to the army, were 
struck off, no means of disanning opposition, or gaming support, 
would be taken away from the Crown. If any Gentleman took 
the trouble of looking through the different ranks of the sen ice, 
he would find that the charge for officers this year was diminished 
by 2,000?. The only addition to the foreign force which would 
come out of the revenues of this country was the three additional 
companies added to the 1st "West-Indian Eegiment, Of the 
121,113 men, who it was proposed should compose the military 
establishment, 28,213 would be charged on foreign revenue, leaving 
92,699, for whose maintenance this country was to provide. This 
estimate was somewhat confused, by having included in it 572 
nen, who were not actually charged on this country, but who, a3 
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lecruHing companies of Indian regiments, were included in the 
Mutiny Act. Any man disposed to approve of this measure, 
would ha^e no difficulty in approving of the many parts of the 
e^itimate which contrihuted to it. The increase m the force suffi- 
cjently explained the increase in the regimental charge in the 
medical department, and the t-mall increase for religious books and 
tracts granted to the soldiers. Considering that 20,000 men had 
been raised within the last year, that the applications for works of 
this nature had heen numerous and pressing, and the assistance of 
benevolent societies not sufficient to supply this want, he thought 
he was justified in allottuig 200?. to this purpose. Here was one 
item about which he believed it was usual to mate some state- 
ment, and he should say a few words respecting it. As to the 
good-conduct pay, there was not an increase but a diminution. 
The full effect of it would not be felt until 1843. The principle 
of a good conduct-warrant was this, that a soldier who had 
behaved well during seven years, received an additional Id. a-day 
to his paj'. Every soldier, since I83C, had the option of calling 
the old additional pay the good-conduct pay. The former was 
superior in this respect, that it could not be taken away unless by 
court-martial, and it was no less honourable than secure, for the 
soldier entitled to it had the power of wearing the good-conduct 
badge. The consequence was, that in 1840, at which time the 
soldiers enlisted in 1833 would have completed their seven years, 
we might expect a considerable addition to the soldiers receiving 
good-conduct pay. But it was not until 1843 that the effects of 
the new system, which he confidently expected would be found 
highly beneficial, could be ascertained. The number of the men 
wearing the good-conduct badge was about l-I.OOO. He had felt 
it necessary to make a slight addition to the article of provisions, 
forage, &c This he had estimated at 245,000i., and he saw littio 
reason to expect a falling off in that charge. The reason was 
this : It was known to the committee Ihat the Australian colonics 
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hid suffered severely from calamities whiih seemed t, be a set ofl 
agiitist the phjsical ble'isings with which they nere end>wed 
Tht men hid suffeied fiom the effect? ot a most cruel drought 
thev hid been exolu led titm thi, benefits of tta and of vegetables 
m tJieir soup and in consequence of the high price of jrovasions 
thej hid been redii eJ from tJiree to t*vo meils i daj one >f 
which was s antj and unpalatable consistm^ only ol oatmeal 
Thtse pn\ations had lUIen with the utmost cruelty upon thjse 
towhjm oui ^allant men nere most ittitheJ and the mebcal 
men repctted that the effects of th^ scartitf were vis ble upon the 
womeu and chiliien attached to the regiments Under these (ir 
cumstances, it would be impossible to maintain proj er and efficient 
di=.ciplme, and therefore, if even all considerations of humanity 
were discarded, polioj alono would dictate attention to that point. 
In fact, to a certain and partial extent, discipline had already 
g»en w^y, and m one regiment the crime of theft had spread to 
some extent It wis m consequence, therefore, of the disti'ess 
nhich the Riilant md deserving men serving in the colonies ha<l 
sufiired th It he had mide this addition of 5,000^. to the estimates. 
In the cstimite there were three charges upon which, as they 
were perteLtlr new, it would be necessary to enter somewhat into 
detail The fii-t was a charge of S,500l. for schoolmistresses. 
He saw some of his hon Friends near him smiled, but they were 
peihijis not aw ire, as indeed he himself was not until a fev/ 
wieis ago, of the strong reason there existed for tliis charge. 
The number of female children actually accompanying our regi- 
men!^ was not less tbin 10,000. Those children were in the most 
emphatic minner called ' tlie children of the State." For the 
public service they were hurried from place to place— from MaltA 
to Gibraltar, from Gibraltar to the West-Indies— from the West 
Indies to Halifax, as the common weal might require. It would, 
theiefore be mexcu^ible if we did not provide these, at a small 
e-vpcn^e, with 'j mi, mt tns of instruction. Ever since I8I1 a 
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school master had been attached to every regiment, and he thought 
that there should be a depdt for the instruction of female children 
also, under the superintendence of a schoolmistress, wto might he 
probably the wife of a seijeant, and whose duty would be to 
instruct them in reading, writing, needlework, and the rudiments 
of common knowledge ; with such simple precepts of morality 
iind religion as a good plain woman of that rank might be sup- 
posed capable of imparting to them. The next vote to which he 
had to call the attention of the committee was 10,000/. for the 
formation of a veteran battalion in Canada, where desertions had 
occurred to an extent unknown elsewhere. About six years ago 
an inquiry had been made, and it was found— there being there at 
that time 2,500 rank and file — that desertions had taken place to 
the number of 363, while, during the same period, the desertions 
from the whole British army had been only 2,240. These deser- 
tions in Canada had not been confined to bad aaid disreputable 
characters — non-eom missioned officers and men of respectability 
and good conduct had deserted. Nor was this symptom of 
desertion to be ascribed to distress, for many had gone away 
leaving behind them their necessaries and arrears of pay. Why 
desertion should take place more frequently in North America 
than in any other part of the empire it was not difficult to explain. 
In tliis country, the situation of the soldier was as comfortable, he 
might say more so, than that of the labourer, to which class 
generally the soldier belonged. In many of the colonies physical 
difficulties opposed themselves to flight. When in Malta, the 
soldiers were surrounded by sea ; when at the Cape, they could 
only escape from their quarters to fly to the dwellings of'savages ; 
and as to India, he could imagine no situation more miserable 
tlinn that of a deserter in that country, wandering amidst its vast 
regions, amongst a people of a strange race and colour, and his 
footsteps pursued by the power of British law. But with respect 
to the American '■nlnnir's. the faso wn-^ widdy rlifferent. TJiere 
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the facilities of escape to the United States were many, aii.l tie 
temptation strong. The soil was flourishing, and the wages of 
labour high. Tlie consequence was that the high wages, but 
still more the exaggerated representations that were put forth of 
the ease and luxuiy enjoyed by the labourei' in America, had con- 
stantly drawn away our soldiers from Canada. Several plans had 
been proposed for meeting this evil It hid been proposed, ind 
he thought wisely, that Can .da should be the last point mrotition, 
to which the triop'i on iclonial service should be sent There 
would then be a greit number of men with additional jay and 
good coDiiuct pav, and those higher advantages would tend to 
I;eep the men faithful to their coliuis It had ilso been thought 
that advintages would ^nse, anl tJie temptation to which he had 
adverted be counteracted, li the (xoieinment were to hold out to 
the oldest and nust tned ot the troops in Canada a sort ot 
military retiiement which should "erve ■is a reward to those who 
remained faithful to their colours Such had been the opinion of 
his noble Fiiend the latt Secretary at War, and of Loid '^eatol!, 
and he had leaaon to telieve that thit opinion was generally 
entertained amongvt thee who possessed the best information 
upon the suljpct I'he pietiso iitails of the plan had not yet 
been made out, and much correspondence must tike place before 
it could be produ(,ed , but ah it was not improbable that, befoie 
the House again assembled, some regiments would be removed 
from Canada, it would he desirable that some men ot good 
character should he iniuced to remain there On these grounds 
he was induced to ask the House foi the additional grant of 
10,000i.oa account There was also -i sum ot 5,000? on acccunt, 
for the purpose of farming a corps toi seivue m St Helena — a 
phce which re juired to be defended not according to the ordiniry 
sjsfem The whole charge for the land firce then wis } 511 810? 
foi the present Tear That applied tor list leir, incluiing the 
suppkmental estmi itp w is 3 49(i IR '/ 1 ! II inci e-i-sc, tl erf 
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fore, on this part of the charge was 15,487?. He now came to 
the staff, in which, in the Home Department, there was an increase, 
but a corresponding decrease on the foreign staff, On the whole 
there was an increase of about 550/. the reasons for which were to 
he found in the state of the provinces of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia, where it had been tiiought desirable that that which 
had hitherto been ii major-general's command should be changed 
into a lieutenant-general's command, and it was thought that, in 
consequence of the high responsibility attached to that station, it 
should be filled by an officer of great talents, and receiving addi- 
tional pay. Why the charge for Canada was increased, it was 
unnecessary for him to state. He did not know whether hon. 
Gentlemen were aware how this part of the estimates was formed — 
they were framed from the actual expenditure of the last year of 
which they had the accounts — thus the estimate for 1839 was 
framed upon that of 1837, and that of 1840 upon that of 1838. 
With respect to Jamaica, the addition was occasioned by the 
refusal of the Assembly to vote those allowances which used to be 
considered as mattcra of course. The whole charge for the staff 
in 1839 was, in round numbers, 155,000?., while that for the 
present year was 164,000?. being an increase of 0,000?. He was 
sorry to say, that in consequence of the haste with which these 
estimates had been prepared, there was an error in the third line 
of the page, containing the head Public Departments. The item 
stood there at 5,016?. Its. 6d., but it ought to be 6,0167. 17s. 6rf. 
With respect to the Royal Military College, it was unnecessary for 
him to say anything; and with respect to the Eoyal Military 
Asylum, the estimate for this year was 16,701?. 9s. Sd., while that 
for last year was 17,486?. 3s. In the next item there was an 
increase ; it was in the charge for volunteer corps. The vote for 
last yeai' was 79,136?. 18s., while that he asked in the present 
estimate was 92,993?. This had arisen from the expenses of 
calliii<v nut the yeomanry in aid of the civil power. He believed 
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all would admit that, in tlie trying scenes of last year, the 
yeomanry exhibited all the valour and firmness for which tliose 
corps were distinguished ; but in no instance, he bolieved, had they 
behaved with rigour and harshness, or otherwise than with pro- 
priety and discretion. While, then, the whole charge for effective 
estimates for last year was 3,807,073?^ the charge for the present 
year ivaa 3,845,450?.; being an increase of 39,377?, He noiv 
came to the non-effective estimates. Under the head of Rewards 
for Service, there was a' small reduction. The amount la 1839 
was 10,041?, 18s. ; while for the present year it was 15,815/. lOs. 
li^,, beiog a decrease of 22SI. The pay for unattached general 
officers last year was 102,000/. ; this year it was 92,000/,, being a 
I'eiluction of 10,000/, The number of general officers deceased 
who had received that pay last year was fifteen, and the number 
promoted to regiments nine. The number of Chelsea pensioners 
had decreased upwards of 1,000, and he understood there was a 
balance in the hands of the hospital, and he thought they might 
venture to maie a reduction of 16,667/, Before he sat down, he 
could not help making some few obiervations on what had fallen 
from the lion. Member fur Kilkenny. He knew well how zealous 
that hon. Gentleman was in the cause of ecnnomy ; but he must 
he permitted to say that that hon. Gentleman had never given a 
vote so truly in favour of the cauic of economy and of civil 
liberty, as when last August he voted for the increase of the army 
by S,000 men, by which he now proposes to reduce it. Ho 
believed that that was a just and an economical vote. He had 
n f n n nt doubted, that, on any great crisis that might 
b fal th nnt y, the force marshalled on the side of law and 

1 w Id b f und to he irresistible, and that this great country 
n nld b gi 'en over to the hands of freebooters , but at the 

n t m h n he considered the wealth of our great citie-. it 

n t tt I mpossible that a mob, exacerbated and infumted 

h 1 h t 1 lers, might have inflicted calarailies tliat nnjiht 
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have led to a crisis which the ingenuity and good fortune of years 
could scarcely hftdO d lyhdth t 

metropoUs been thp frobht httmhd 

shown tliemsel t b t g 1h tl 1 w I tl t 
the occasion ofthNPjylta th m tLdC 
Gordon. It wa n tt f h t y th t 1 1! 1 1 ni 

awarded for comp t 1 j d t lb 

single street, gt mtth hthbw tdlt 

year for the aUt 1 000 m Tli t h w 11 1 t 

that the hon. M > t i^ 11- ? 1 d g" 

economical vol tl lid th V ^ t t 1 t j It h 1 

been well rema k 1 bj A 1 m Sm th th t th gh t d m 

were found bo tl t tl lb ty f tb bject, y t th t p jl 
must be laid d th i bfl t H b 1 d th t U 

remarks of that g t j th Ij t b th 

and just. He b 1 d th t th q fi b f th H u f 
months ago wa mply h th th t h Id b i 

whether the Govemmeiit should revert to the pohi,y that had been 
tried by the administration of Mr. Pitt. He would say, then, that 
whoever voted on that occasion for that increase of force, voted 
for the House of Commons itself— for the freedom of the people— 
for the liberty of the press— for the security of property— in fact, 
for all the characteristics of a free state. Firmly was he convinced 
that the most happy and beneficial effects flowed from that vote. 
Nothing had ance occurred that could justify her Majesty's Minis- 
ters in diminishing their means or their power of upholding and 
maintaining intact and uninjured the peace, the honour, the dignity 
and security of this realm. He therefore would place the vote in 
the hands of the Chairman, with the strongest confidence that it 
would receive the approbation of the Committee. The right 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving, " That a number of land 
forces, not exceeding 93,471 men (exclusive of the men employed 
in the Tprritorial Possessions of the East India Company), commis- 
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sioned and non-commissioned officers included, be maintained 
for tlie service of tlie United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the lat day of April, 1840, to tlie 31st day of 
March, 1841." 
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'mE WAR WITH cniSA * 

APML 7, 1840. 

It the riglit ton. Baronet (Sir J". Graham), in rising as the pro- 
|ioser of an attack, owned that he fdt overpowered with the 
importance of the f[uestion, one who rose in defence, might cer- 
tainly, without any shame, make a similar declaration. And he 
must say, that the natural and becoming anxiety which her 
Majesty's Ministers could not but feel as to the judgment which the 
House might pass upon the papers which had been present*<l to 
them, had been considerably allayed by the terms of the motion of 
the right hon. Baronet. It was utterly impossible to doubt the 
power of the right hon. Baronet, or his mil to attack the pro- 
ceedings of the present Administration; and be must think it a 
matter on which her Majesty's Ministers might congratulate them- 
selves, that, on the closest examination of a series of transactions 
ao extensive, so complicated, and on some points so disastrous, such 
an assailant could produce only such a resolution. In tlie first 
place, the terms of the resolution were entirely retrospective, and 
not only so, but they related t« no point of time more recent than 
a year ago ; for he conceived that the rupture between tbis country 
and China must date from the month of March, 1839, and there 
bad been no omission and no despatch of a later date that could 
have been the cause of the rupture of our friendly relations. He 
conceived, therefore, that the present resolution was one which 
related entirely to past ti'ansactions, and while he did not dispute the 
right of the right hon. Baronet to found a motion, or the tight of the 

* HanEura, Sd Serios, vol. Hi!, p. 104-720. 
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House to pass any vote ceBsuring any bygone misconduct on 
tLe part of her Majesty's Ministers, he must at the same time feel 
gratified that the riglit hon. Daronet clid not censure any portion 
of the present policy of the Government, and that he did not think 
fit in the present motion to raise any question as to the propriety 
of the measures, which, since the year 1839, her Majesty's Minis- 
ti^rs liad adopted H al w'th pi that the 1 1 h n 

Gentleman char^ d th Vdn nistrat nwthn ftn f mn 
sion ; that he imput d to th m n mp pn t f nit 
indiscretion, no st p 1 b had th 1 d th nat nal h u 

or given to Ch n any J t u f 3 n Ul the np! t 

was, that they had n t f n hat um tan m gl t bj p 

sibiiity arise, and th t th y 1 J n t gi n p w to th p es 
tative of her Maj tjtont uhf n mtn 

and he must say th t uh h e as on nl h jn d nd 
which ought to e tl m t list n t t! lull t and th m t 

positive proof, b an t wa fall ha g^ th tt mak 



and the easiest to i 



ly p 



time, it was one f th m t 1 ffi ult t ft A ma ha 1 
withaenlpahlea tmgh df ihn Ifl m that a t, but t w is 
not possible in anj t t an a f n th t an bj t n m ! t 

not be made, that on th m ^^It n 1 1 b n d n i^h h f 
done, would have mide ti gs b tt TI i.eeuliarity of the case 
then before them was, that a grave charge had been brought 
against her Majesty's Ministers, because they had not sent sufficient 
instructions, and because they had not given sufficient power to a 
representative at a distance of fifteen thousand miles from them ; 
that they had not given instructions sufflciently fuH, and sufficiently 
precise, to a person who was separated from them by a voyage 
of five months. He was ready to admit, that if the papers then 
on tlie table of the House related to important negotiations with a 
neighbouring state, that if they related, for instance, to negotiations 
carried on in Paris, during wliich a courier from Downing-street 
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could be dispatched and return in thirtj sis. liout=, and cjuld be 
again dospatihed And again return in is short a ppriod if =u h 
were the natme of the facihties foi the partit? negotiating he 
would say without hesitation th\t a foreign secretary giving 
insti'uctions so scanty ind so meagre to the representatn e ot the 
British (government was to bhme Butheswi iho thattheton 
troJ which might be a legitimate interterenee with functionaries 
tliat were near, became an useless and a needless meddling with 
the functionaries at a distance. He might with confidence appeal 
to Members on both sides of the House who were conversant with 
the management of our Indian empire, for a confirmation of what 
he had stated. India was nearer to ua than was China; with 
India, we were better acquainted than we were with China, and yet 
I that the universal opinion was, that India could be 
d only in India. Indeed, the chief point which occupied 
the attention of the authorifies at home was to point out the gene- 
ral line of conduct to be pursued ; to lay down the general ■ prin- 
ciples, and not to interfere with the details of every measure. If 
hon. Members only thought in what a state the political affairs of 
that country would be if they were placed under the sole guidance of 
a person at a distance of even less than 15,000 miles, they would 
at once see how absurd such a proposition was. They would see a 
dispatch written during the first joy at the news of the peace of 
Amiens received while the French invading army was encamped at 
Boulogne. They would find a despatdi written while Napoleon was 
in Elba, arriving when he was the occupant of the Tuilleries; and 
they would have positive instructions sent whilst he was in the 
Tuilleries to comq into operation when he was removed to St. 
Helena. In India, also, occurrences were continually and rapidly 
taking place, so that the state of things in Bengal or in the Car- 
natie would have changed long before the specified instnictions 
could Iiave arrived, and tliey all knew that the great men who had 
retained for ijs that country. Lord Clive and Lord Hastings, had 
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done so by treaUng particular in'itructions from a distance as so 
mucli waste paper ; if tliey had n t hid the sj nt so to treat them, 
we should now have no empire i Ind a But th state of Chhia 
made a stronger case still. No wa th II With regard 
to India, a politician sitting in Lead nh 11 tre t or in Cannon- 
row, might not know the state of th ng at th d stance of India, 
1 ut he nii^ht be atjuanteJ with the „eneral state of the country 
Its wants Its rescurte-, but with regard to Chma it shoul 1 le 
recjllecteil that that country wat, not on!j removed trcm us bj a 
much greater distance than India, but thtt those who were ] ei 
mifted to go neiiest knew but little ot it for oicr the infprn il 
pohi,> of China a seil wis thrown thiou^h which a s]ij,lit 
f,hmi.se only could be caught sufeLient onlj to rai-,e the imigina 
tun and as hkoly to mislead as to gne mftimaticn Tht. ri rht 
hoii taionet had honounhly told the House that the knowledge 
of Englishmen residing at Cant n resell 1 led the notions which 
might be acquired of our go\ernment, our aimj our resrur e> our 
manufactures and our agriculture bj a foieigner who having 
UndeJ at Wapping was not allowed tj go further The ^dvan 
tages of literature even which m other c-jses prtsented an o^por 
lunit3 of hdding personal intercourse as well as looking inti the 
chancier and habits of remote ages aftorded but little helj in the 
case of China. DifBculties unknown in other countries thete met 
the stud nt at the lery thrcsholi so that thej might count upon 
then fingers those men ol industry anl gen Ua one of whrm hal 
been referred to that night who had surmounted those diffl ultie 
which were unequalleJ in the study of am other lan^jiiag 
which had an alphabet Anl under these circumstances with a 
country so far removed, and yet as little known to the residents at 
Canton itself as the central parts of Africa — under these circum- 
stances, he said, in spite of the jeers of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs could not he expected to 
give the same precise instructions to tiie represen^itive of his Sove- 
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reign as he could to ouv Ministers at Bnisaels or tlie H^igue. This 
was evidently the feeling of Uie Government of Earl Grey, of 
that Government to which the light hon. Baronet belonged, and 
for the acts of virhieh he claimed, and rightly claimed, a full share 
of responsibility. The instructions, to which the right hon. 
Baronet was a party, did not go into detail— they laid down the 
broadest general principles— they simply told the representative of 
her Majesty to respect the usages of China, and to avoid by all 
means giving offence to the prejudices or the feelings of the 
Chinese. As for precise instructions, they never gave any. When 
the Duke of Wellington came into ofBce, that great man, well versed 
as he was in great affairs, an^ knowing as he did, that even a man 
of inferior ability on the spot could judge better than the ablest man 
at ■ a distance of 15,000 miles, in the only despatch which he 
addressed to a resident at Canton, contented himself with referring 
. the Superintendent to the instruction of Lord Palmetaton. Now, 
whai he wished to impress on hon. Gentlemen was, that when 
charges were brought against the Government of omitting to 
give instructions, or omitting to empower our representative, or 
that by this omission had been produced a great and formidable 
crisis in the relations between this country and China, this charge 
ought to be sustained by the clearest, by the fullest, and by the 
most precise proof that such was one of the causes, if not the prin- 
cipal cause of such a crisis, and that proof the right hon. Baronet 
in the course of his long and elaborate speech had altogether failed 
to give. He had selected from the evidence on the table a great 
mass of information that was interesting, and much that was by 
no means applicable to' the only point on which the present motion 
could rest. What were the omissions in the instructions and in 
the power given to our representative 1 The right hon. Baronet 
had read some despatches of the East India Company in 1832 ; 
and he had also discussed the conduct of Captain Elliott subse- 
quent to the rupture ; but he conceived that neither the one nor 
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tiie oUier was before tlie House ; that he ]iad entirely forgotf'u to 
notice what act the Government might lia^e done which it had not 
and which might have prevented tlie present unfortunate position 
of affaii's. What, however, were the omissions of which the right 
hon. Baronet complained 5 They were four m number. First, 
tJiat the Government had omitted to correct a point m the Order 
in Council, which directed the Supeiintendeut to reside in Canton ; 
secondly, that they had omitted to correct the Order in Council on 
the point which showed the Superintendent a new channel of com- 
munication with the Chinese government; thirdly, that they had 
omitted to act upon the suggestion of the memorandum made by 
the Duke of Wellington to keep a naval force in the neighbour- 
hood of Canton ; and, fourthly, what was most important of all, 
that they did not give sufficient power to the superintendent to 
put down the illicit trade. He believed that there was not one 
other omission specifically mentioned in the able speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. With regard to the first omission, the answer 
was simple. It was true that the order in council, directing the 
superintendent to reside at Canton, had not been revoked by her 
Majesty's Government But itwas also true, that no dispute as 
to the residence of the supei-intendent had anything to do with 
the unfortunate rupture ; it was true that that dispute was perfectly 
accommodated. Captain Elliott said, ia a letter dated Mucao, 
March 18, 1837:— 

"My Loi'd— A bliip upon tlie point of sniiing for Bengnl, ntfords mo a 
prospect of coaimmiieatir^ rnpidly with j-our Lordsliip, by the nicuiis of an 
overland mnil o! May. I eeiza tlib opportUDitj to transmit tUe translation 
of an edict, just procured through, a private eliamiel, contniaing the impe- 
rial pleaaore, that I shall ba furnished with a passport to proceed to 
Canton for llie performance of my datiea. The official notification maj be 
espected from Canton in the course of a few days. For tlie first time in the 
history of oar intercourse witli China, the principle is most formally 
admitted, thot an officer of a foreign sovereign, whose functions are purely 
pvililio, should reside in a titj of the empire. His Majesty's Government 
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may depend upon myconsfaill, cautious, and earnest efforts to improve the 
state of cireuniBtancea^ I have, &c 

(Signed) " Cuaeles Elliott." 

ThcrefoTe, this point of omission which the right hon. Baronet 
made an article of charge against the Government was no chai^ at 
all ; for two years before the rupture the point had been fully conceded 
in the most formal -md honourable manner by the Chinese authori- 
ties. And he nould \enture to say, that in no subsequent letter 
was there any document whioh indicated that the place of residence 
of the superintenient was in\ point in question. Therefore, he 
said with confidence that the first of the right hon. Baronet's 
omissions had not any groundwork on which it could rest. The 
second charge wa^ that the Government did not alter the order ia 
council to direct the superintendent as to his future c 
tvous with the G vernment, and did not tell him not to o 
rate as the supeicarg s u^iel to do with the Chinese Government. 
To that alleged ca^e of imission the answer was, that the Chinese 
Government had fully tonceded the point. Negotiations had 
taken place between Captam Elliott and the Chinese authorities, 
and the dispute was, in fact, at an end. As to the question which 
arose, it was about the use of the word " Pin ;" the point was 
easily answered, because Ciptain Elliott did not idhere to the 
■ construction which was put upon it He must say, thit (. iptain 
Elliott, acting under the discietion nhich it wis absolutely neces- 
sary that every Government should gne to their officers at a dis- 
tance, had given up the jomt of superscription, and, therefoie, the 
second omission imputed to the British Government hv the light 
hon Bariinet had nothing to do with the present state of 
aflairi The third charge brought lorwanl was, thit the Govern 
ment had not provided a vessel ot nir to be statnned upon the 
Chinese coast to be ready to act upon any emergencj whith might 
arise. What was the recommendttion of the Duke ot Welhn^n, 
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in reference to tbis very subject? It was, tliat a vessel of 
war should be off Canton ready to act until the trade of tbe Bri- 
tish merchants sliotild return to its proper channei. He wrote in 
Reference to the state of things which existed at that time, but 
there was not one syllable ia the despatch of the noble Duke which 
showed that tliat advice should extend beyond the continuance of 
the existing circumstances. His Grace smd, that he should recom- 
mend that, until trade should resume its ordinary course, tliere 
ehould always be within reach of Canton a stout frigate or vessel 
of war ready to act in case of necessity ; but this charge was not 
made until four years after that advice was given, in the course of 
which Sir George Robinson had declared that affairs li:td been 
restored to their usual condition. The Duke of W^ellinglon recom- 
mended that the frigate should be there only until trade should 
take its regular course. The right hon Baronet had told the House 
that, subsequently to that. Sir George Robinson had brought 
about a peaceable state of affairs ; and then, after that, when cir- 
cumstances had occurred which he would venture to say no human 
mind could have foreseen, it was wondered at, and fault was 
found, that no vessel was at tlie spot pointed out. He was confi- 
dent that nothing was contained in any of the Duke of Welling- 
ton's prior despatches which could be taken to exhibit any desire 
on his part that there should be a naval force constantly upon the 
Canton station, to await any calamitous event which might take 
place. Then he came to the fourth charge, which he thought was 
the most important ; for those to which he had already referred he 
conceived that there existed no ground whatsoever. The fourth 
point was, that the English Government, having legal authority to 
do so, had omitted to send to the superintendent at Canton proper 
powers for the puipose of suppressing the illicit trade wliich they 
knew was carried on there. In the first place, during a consider- 
able portion of time since the present administration had been in 
office, there were stronger reasons in existence than there had been 
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iu tiie lime of L-ocd Grej, or when the Duke of Wellington was 
Minister for Foreign Aflairs, against sending over such powere. 
Tliere was this plain and ohyious reason, that down to the month 
of May, 1838, the Foreign Secretary had ven- strong reasons 
to helieve that it was in the contemplation of the government of 
China immediately to legalize the opium trade, which had undoubt- 
edly been carried on in disohedience to the existing law. It was 
quite clear from these papers, though it was not easy to follow all 
the windings of Chinese policy, that in 1836, the attention of tlie 
government of that country was called in a very peculiar manner 
to the opium trade, 'flie system under which that trade had been 
carried on was this— it had been prohibited by law, but connived 
at in practice. The Chinese Government appeared to think that 
a worse state of things could not exist ; that it produced all the 
evils of a contraband trade ; that it gave rise to as much intem- 
perance as if there were no prohibition ; and, what they looked 
upon with equal regret, that the exportation of silver was likewise 
as great as if tiiero was no prohibition upon it. That Uie then 
existing system could not last, seemed to have been the opinion of 
the Chinese authoriUes. Tang-Tzee, the able and ingenious Pre- 
'iident f he Sacrificial Offices, who he was sorrj' to perceive had 
been hsm =;ed, hecause dismissal in China, he believed, was a 
jaudi moie severe punishment than in England, had argued that 
It WIS mwihe to prohibit the introduction of the drug; that if it 
weie de ired by the people, whatever might be the abuse of it by 
intemperance, no prohibition could keep it out ; and that as both the 
revenue and the morals of the people would suffer by the continu- 
ance of ft contraband trade, it was desirable to make the trade legi- 
timate, and tax the importation of the article. But Tchu-Sung 
appeared to be one of that class of statesmen, who, when they 
found that tlie laws were rendered nugatorj', and that it was 
impos.»ible to cany Uiem into execution by altering their machi- 
nery, and by opposing public feeling, made them more stringent. 
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Tchii Sung informed the Emperor tliat he had (ii^co\eled m the 
coulee of his ininisteinl studies that the mode in which Europe 
had estiblished hei empire in se\eril parts of A-ia wt* hv tlie 
mtroduetioa of opium, whiii "^o weikenei tJie inteliect and enei 
vited the bodies of the inhabitants, that they weie easily pouuceJ 
upon and made pri'-oneis of bj the Europeans The opinion t!i<it 
the trade (vould be iegaliz d wis entertained hy Captain Elliott, 
ind he ctuld himself toiii.b fur the fitt, that the mercantile com 
raunit> of Gilcutta, ilunng i part jf the jeii 1837, decidedlj 
believed that notihcation ot thi, autlnriaation ot tliu trafBc Ij the 
Chinese government myht be expected Irom daj to daj It w is 
not until the mcnth ot Maj, 1838, thit i despatch arnnd at the 
Foreign offlcc, laterfpung with or putting an end to tliat expecti 
tion Thit being the ei'.e, it was not stringe th'it his nolle Friend, 
tile feecretaiy fur Foreign Affairs, should have hesitated t*j send 
out an order to put down a trade which he hud every reason to 
believe would have been made legitimate hefore such order could 
have reached the Chinese seas. But he (Mr. Macaulay) did not 
tjiink it would have been at all deiiirable or right tliat such an 
order should Lave been seat out even ia 1838. He thought that 
tliat House would have required of the Government a very clear 
account indeed, a very strong proof of the necessity or policy of 
t'uch order, and that if tliey could not have furnished that proof 
the House would have been justified in calling them to a sharp 
reckoning for sending out powers to the Superintendent authorising 
him to aeizeand send home any British subject who shouldhave been 
found carrying oa a trade which that superintendent might have pro- 
hibited. Without meaning to deny that there were extreme cases 
which authorised extreme powers, he must say, that he conceived 
such powers as these were not to be lightly granted by any British 
Minister. He certainly should be convinced, before he agreed to a 
vote of censure upon any Government for not granting them, 
that, in the first place, there were grounds for supposing fhem to 
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Lave been absolutely necessary ; and in the next, that their having 
been withheld was the cause of the unfortunate circumstances in 
which we were now placed witli regard to China. He, however, 
felt satisfied, that whether their powers had been granted or with- 
held, those unfortunate circumstances would have taien place: 
□ay more, he ventured to say, that if those powers had been 
granted we should now find ourselves involved in hostilities with 
China under circumstances of peculiar calamity and national dis- 
honour. Witli regard to the practicability of carrying the order, 
if it had been given, into effect, he must say, that it would have 
been impossible to put down the trade, except by the exertions of 
the Chinese themselves. The light hon. Baronet was far too expe- 
rienced a member of the Government to suppose that, to suppress 
a lucrative trade, it was only necessary to issue a wntlen edii,t In 
England we had a preventive service, which cj^thalf a mdhon 
of money, which employed 6,000 efi'eclive men, and upwards of 
fifty cruisers, and yet every one knew well that every article which 
■WAS reasonably portable, which was much de=ired and on which 
severe duties were imposed, was smuggled to a veri great extent It 
was known that the amount of brandy smuggled had been ordinarily 
600 000 gall ns every year, and of tobacco an amount not much less 
than tl e wh le quantity regularly imported through the Custom- 
1 o se as onveyed into the country by clandestine means. It 
has b n p ed, also, before a Committee of the House that 
no le than 4 000,000lbs. of tobacco had been smuggled into Ire- 
h d u o[ position to the most effective preventive laws which 
exsted n tie world. Knowing this — knowing that the whole 
poner of K g, Lords, and Commons eould not put an end to a 
lu r t ve traffic ; could the House believe that a mere order could 
put a stop t the trade in opium ? Did they suppose that a traffic 
e pported on tiie one hand hymen actuated by the love of a drug, 
from the intoxicating qualities of which they found it impossible 
to restrain themselves ; and on the other, by persons actuated by 
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the desive of gain, could be ferminated by ihe publication of a 
pieoe of paper signed "Cliiiries Elliott." There never was a, 
stronger proof of tbe impotence of Chinese poiver to keep out an 
article of traffic tliuii that afforded by the year 1839. If the trade 
could have been stopped by them, it \Yas impossible to suppose that 
Mr. Commissioner Lin would have caused the seizure of certain indi- 
viduals, against some of whom there existed mere suspicion, whilst 
against others there was no hesitation in supposing tliat there was 
not the slightest ground for believing them imphcated in the traffic 
which had been carried on. Could it be supposed even that if the 
orders of Elliott had failed, the preventive service of China, had 
it been as effectual and as trustworthy as our own, would have 
been able ti overcome the affection of the opium-eater for the drug 
Uion «hiih he feasted, or the longing of the merchant for the 
f rjhl vhich he obtained 3 If it could not be supposed to produce 
BO goo 1 t result, he would ask whether it were to be considered 
that it would produce no effect at all ? He believed that it would, 
and that the effect would have been this — that it would have 
driven the opium trade from Canton ; but would have spread it 
throughout the coast of the whole country. The traffic would not 
lb d d 1 yl del tbeieiy eje ot the 

mm h m h he traders might after- 

1 V 11 d p to th ffencts m some Engli-h 

t,b by 11m fmCton, where an Engbih 

60 bglldhp d 'Ould be watched «ith 

m jljb hj Idb found that the Ia» less 

d Id h bee 1 11 1 g the coast, by me<ins 

fi ly 11 h h hhhl been akeady adopted. 

The traders would have gone to a distance from the great port, 
the whole east coast would have been covered with smu^lers, and 
iii their effoi'ts to secure the object wiiich they bad in view, tbey 
would have undoubtedly come in contact with the local authori- 
ties, who would be unaccustomed to deal with European traders ; 
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the malaprohibila of a contraband traffic would be converted into 
tbe mala p:r so, and smuggling would be turned into piracy, 
a crime of a much more heinous description. If under the eye of 
an English society — consisting certain]} of persons, some of whom 
were suSpected of being conceinel m tbe trade b«tman\ of wlifm 
were of the highest respectibihtj — the trahn, could not long !« 
carried on without producmg acts havmg some appear inee of 
piracy, what could thev espect when no man would have any 
judge of bis own coniuet but himself! It would be found that 
men being congregated m ie=se!s for (he purp>se of eirrjing on 
the trade, would lai \ fnr tlie purpose of procuring fre'h supjiies 
of provisions ; th tt Iheir demands wiuld be refused, that they 
would attempt to seize them, wells would he poisoned or four or 
five sailors, perhaps going to fill their water cask would be tap 
tured, and tliat the demand for then liberation nft being compliel 
with, their comrades would pioceed to burn and sack the neigh 
bouring village, '^imihr cirtumstinces ha! occurrel in f^rm r 
instances, and he "aw no reison why at the present time scenes 
of equal atrocity should not iccur He bebeied therefore thit 
if the smuggling trade had been remo-vel from Macao ind scat 
tered along the coast in the manner which he had described, hos- 
tilities with China would have been the speedy and the inevitable 
consequence. What did they see in the proceedings of the 
Chinese government, or of Mr. Commissioner Lin, to induce them 
to supiJose that those hostilities would not have taten placet 
Oomraisaioner Lin had not hesitated to inflict severe punishment 
upon men whose characters were totally unsuspected, and w 
likelv, that if the events which he had endeavoured to d 
had occurred along the coast of China, Lin would have been 
more scrupulous ! Would he not have published some procla- 
mation, seltjug forth, that Captain Elliott had undertaken to put 
a stop to the contraband trade, but that he had deceived him ; 
that he had pretended to command the discontinuance of tbe 
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traffic, tut that he had issued false etlicfs — for that it had been 
carried on along the nhole coast, to au extent even greater than 
that to which it had befoi'e gone, and that tlicrefore he would 
hold all Englishmen, who ought to have had the power to prevent 
all this, whether hlanieahle or not blameable, na hostages, until 
the wrong which had been committed should have been remedied. 
That would have been the spirit of Mr, Commissioner Liu ; and 
therefore he said that, so far as he had been able to form a judg- 
ment, he believed that the positive prohibition of the opium trade 
by Captain Elhott, unsupported by physical force, would have 
been inadequate to put the trade down. Did the right hon. 
Baronet mean, that this country should pay the expense of a 
preventive service for the whole coast of China? He knew that 
it was impossible t!iat he, or any one else, could for one moment 
advocate a doctrine so absurd ; and be could not but repeat his 
firm behef, that by any course but tliat which had been adopted, 
the existing evils would only have been aggravated, and the 
rupture which had taken place would hare been brought about in 
a manner still more calamitous, and still more dreadful. He had 
now gone, he thought, through the four charges on whicK the 
right hon. Baronet rested his case ; and he declared most solemnly, 
that it did not appear to him that, according to the terms of the 
motion which was before the House, to any one of the four 
. omissions which were alleged to have been made, was to be attri- 
buted that interruption of our friendly relations which was so 
deeply and so universally deploi'ed. If he could believe that hon. 
Gentlemen would vote, keeping in mind really what the proposi- 
tion was, he should not have the smallest hesitation as to tlie 
result ; bat he could not refrain from saying that some persons, 
for whose feelings of Uumamtj he entertained the highest respect, 
might possibly imi^ne, that m giving tlieir assent to the motion, 
they were marbrn; then disipprob'ition it the trade wl iJi he 
regretted a? dee]U i^ the\ liid Tb a h-i I ■icen i.t i-^sertei over 
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and over again, that the Government was advocating the cause of 
the contraband trade, iu order to force an opium war on the 
public ; but lie thought that it was impossible to be conceived that 
a tiiougkt so absurd and so atrocious should have ever entered the 
mmda ot tip IJriti Ii Mmi t"v Their cjursewas ckar. They 
might doabt whether it were Hise tor the government of China to 
eiclulu irom thdt couitiya drug which if judiciously adminis- 
tei cj Hdi pciierful in da ung i g fiin and in promoting healtli, 
bcLdu e it was oce-)s onally used to excess hj intemperate men — 
the* might loubt whether it wis wise policy on the part of that 
(ovtiTimont to ittemjt to stop the efflux of precious metals from 
the country in the due course of trade They learned from his- 
tory — and almostevery country afforded proof, which was strength- 
ened by existing circumstances in England, to which he had already 
alluded — that no mactjinery, however powerful, had been sufficient 
to keep out of any country those luxuries w hieh the people enjoj ed, 
or were able to purchase or to prevent the efflux of prcci us 
metals, when it was demanded bj the oour=e of tride '^ hat 
Great Bntam could not effect with the finest maiine, and the most 
trustworthv preventive service in the world, wis not likely to ha 
effected by the feeble efiorta of the mandirms, ot Chin^ But, 
whatever their opinions on these points might be, the Guiernor ot 
China alone, it must be remembeied, was competent to decide, 
that government had a right to keep out opium, to keep m siUer, 
and to enforce their prohibitory laws, by whatever means whuh 
they might possess, consistentlj mth the principles ot public moia- 
litj', and of international law , and if, after having given fair 
notice (t their intention to seize ill ci ntiaband gcods introduced 
into their dominions, thev seized our opium, ue lud no nght to 
complain, but when the government finding, that b* just and 
lawful meins, thev could not carry out their prohibition, resorted 
just and imhwful, i Dofined i ur innocent country 
led tlip *^^er'l£rn in the pi-rson of her reprewntd 
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tive, then he thought, the time had arrived when it was fit that 
we should interfere. Whether the proceedings of the Chinese 
were or were uot founded on Immanlty, was not now to be decided. 
Let tlieni take the case of the most execrable crime that had ever 
been dignified by the name of a trade — the African slave trade. 
The prosecution of that trade was made a misdemeanour, a felony, 
and finally piracy. We made treaties with foreign powers and paid 
large sums of money to secure the object which we had in view ; 
and yet it was perfectly notorious, that notwithstanding all the 
efi'orts which we had made, slaves had been introduced from Africa 
into our colony of the Mauritius. Undoubtedly it was our duty to 
put down the traffic which had so long been carried on with 
rigour, and to bring all persons engaged in it to punishment; but 
suppose a sUip under French colours was seen skulking under the 
coast of the island, and that the Governor had his eye upon it, 
and was satisfied that it was a slaver, and that it was waiting for 
an opportunity by night to run its cargo ; suppose the Governor, 
not having a sufficient naval force to seize the vessel, should send 
and tafee thirty or forty French gentlemen resident in the island, 
some of them, perhaps, suspected of having been engaged in the 
trade, and some who had never fallen under any suspicion, and 
lock them up. Suppose amongst others, he had laid violent 
hands on the Consul of France, saying that they should have no 
food till they produced tlie proprietor of the vessel, would not the 
French government he in a condition to claim reparation, and, if 
so, would not the French government have a right to exact repa- 
ration if refused by arms ? Would it be enough for us to say. 
" Oh, but it is such a wicked trade, such a monstrous trade, that 
you have no right to quarrel with us for resorting to any means 
to put it down ?" The answer would be, " Are you not trampling 
upon a great principle by doing so ?" If sucK would be the answer 
of France, was it not fit and right that her Majesty should demand 
reparation from China ? They hud seen the success of the tirst 
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great act of injustice perpetrated by that government produce its 
natural effect on a people ignorant of the relative places they and 
we held in the scale of nations. The Imperial Commissioner 
began by confiscating property ; his nest demand was for innocent 
blood. A Chinese was slain ; the most careful inquiry had been 
made, but was insufficient to discover the slayer, gr even the 
nation to which he belonged ; but it was caused to be notified that, 
guilty or not, some subject of the Queen's must be given up. 
Great Britain gave an unequivocal refusal to be a party to so bar- 
barous a proceeding. The people at Canton were seized ; they 
were driven from Macao, suspected or not. Women with child, 
children at the breast, were treated with equal severity, were 
refused bread, or the means of subsistence ; the innocent Lascars 
were thrown into the sea ; an English gentleman was bai'harouslj 
mutJiated, and England found itself at once assailed with a fury 
unknown to civilized countries. ITie place of this country among 
nations was not so mean or ill ascertained that we should trouble 
ourselves te resist every petty slight which we might receive. Con- 
scious of her power, England could bear that her Sovereign should 
be called a barbarian, and her people described as savages, desti- 
tute of every useful art. When our Ambassadors were obliged to 
undergo a degrading prostration, in compliance with their regula- 
tions, conscious of our strength, we were more amused than ii'ri- 
tat«d. But there was a limit to that forbearance. It would not 
have been worthy of us to take arms upon a small provocation, 
deferring to rites and ceremonies merely ; but every one in the scale 
of civilized nations should know that Englishmen were ever living 
under the protecting eye of their own country. He was much 
touched, and he thought that probably many others were so also, 
by one passage contained in the dispatch of Captain Elliott, in 
which he communicated his arrival at the factory at Canton. 
The moment at which he landed he was surrounded by his coun- 
trymen in an agonv of despair at their situation, but the first step 
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whict he took was to order the flag of Great Britain to be taken 
from the boat and to be planted in the balcony. This was an act 
which revived the drooping hopes of those who looked to him for 
protection- It was natitra! that thej should look witli coiifideiice 
on the victorious flag which was hoisted over them, whicli reminded 
them that they belonged to a country nnaccuatomed to defeat, to 
submission, or to shame — it reminded them thst they belonged to 
a country whifh had made the farthest ends of the earth ring 
with the fame of her exploits in redressing the wrongs of her chil- 
dren ; that made the Dey of Algiei's humble himself to the insulted 
consul ; that revenged the horrors of the Iilack hole on the fields 
of Plessey ; that had not degenerated since her great Pfutector 
vowed that he would make the name of Englishman as respected 
as ever had been the name of Roman citizen. They felt that 
although far fi'om their native country, and then in danger in a 
part of the world remote from that to which they must look for 
protection, yet t}iat tfiey hclonged to a state which would not 
sufler a hair of one of its members to be liarraed with impunity. 
All were agreed upon this point of the question. Ho had listened 
with painful attention to the speech of the right hon. Baronet, but 
he had not detected in it one* word which implied that he was not 
disposed to insist on a just reparation for the offence which had 
been committed against us. With respect to the present motion, 
whatever its result might he, he could not believe that the House 
would agi'ee to a vote of censure so gross, so palpable, or so unjust 
as that which was conveyed in its terms ; and he trusted that even 
if there was to be a change of men consequential upon the conclu- 
sion of the debate, there would at all events be no change of mea- 
sures. He had endeavoured to express his views and his opinions 
upon this subject, and he begged in conclusion to declare his earnest 
desii-e that this most rightful puarrel might be prosecuted to a 
triumpbal close — that the brave men to whom was entrusted tho 
ta;k of demanding that reparation which the circumstances of the 
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case required, might fulfil their duties with moderation, but with 
success — that the name, not otilj of English valour, hut of English 
mercy, might he established ; and that the overseeing care of that 
gracious Providence which had so often brought good out of evil, 
might make the crime which had forced us to take tliose measures 
which had been adopted the means of promoting an everlasting 
peace, alike beneficial to England and to China. 
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JUNE 4, 1840. 

He entertained so higli a respect for his right hon. and learned 
friend [Sir S. Lushington], and knew so well the services lie had 
rendered to the cause of freedom, that he felt much pain in differ- 
ing from him, But after the speech tliey had just heard, he was 
unwilling to give his vote without stating the grounds of it. He 
believed, that witli respect to the genera] principle there was littlu 
diffei'ence between his right hon. friend and himself. None knew 
better than his right hon. friend how important it was to remove 
labourers from districts where the population was thick and wages 
were low, to districts where the land was widely spread, and labour in 
demand. He would admit, there might be exceptions — he thought, 
tiiat wheresoever slavery existed there ought to be restrictions 
placed upon immigration; he was also of opinion, that while 
slavery existed in the West Indies, it was in the highest degree 
pemicioTis to the labouring population to permit the emigration 
from parts where the demand for labour was small to those where 
it was great. And he considered, that the system of slavery, 
separating, as it did altogether, the interest of the capitalist from 
that of the labourer, depriving the latter of the fair advantage, 
which in a free condition he had a right to expect from the fertile 
soil, and a great demand for his labour, rendered it necessary to 
impose a restriction upon the pass^e of the labourer frora one 
country to another. But now, if there was any one part of the 
empire from which it was desirable to encourage emigration, it was 

• HaraarJ, Sd Series, vol. liv. p. 941-044. 
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India, and if there was any part to wliich the tide should flow, it 
was the Mauritius. The wages in the latter place would be fifty 
times what the labourer received in his native place. "Wheo be 
considered the state of the native peasantry of India, he would 
say, with every respect for the sincere feelings of humanity which 
actuated those who were opposed to the present measure, that 
they might be betrayed by those very feelings into committing 
a great wrong npon that unfortunate population. He could 
state it as a fact, that at the time when the debates on the subject 
of these peasants were going on— while persons were speaking 
with the greatest horror of the new system of slave-trade, the 
Governor-general was obliged to turn out of his road to avoid the 
s-ght of these wretched peasants dying in the ditches from starva- 
tion, in consequence of low wages. He understood bis right hon, 
friend to say, that as a general principle, they ought not to inter- 
fere with the free labourers removing from one part of the country 
to another, therefore it wonid appear as if he contended, that in 
the present ease, there were circnmstances which counterbalanced 
the difference between famine and plenty, and between two-pence 
a day as wages and one shilling. His right hon. friend had spoken 
of the disparity between the sexes. Had he heard the statement 
of his noble friend, he would have heard that measures were in 
view which would remedy that great evil. His right hon. friend 
had also spoken of the artifices, blameahle in the highest degree, 
practised by the agents in the Mauritius ; but had he heard the 
speech of his noble friend, he would have discovered that no 
agency would now be permitted, except such as w^ authorized by 
the government in India or the government in the Mauritina, 
Had his right hon. friend heard the speech, he would also have 
discovered that it was intended to limit the contracts entered into 
to such a degree that the labourers would be at liberty to I'hoose 
their masters, and that no contract was to last for a longer term 
than twelve months. That was a state of things under which 
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evils would arise, such as those anticipated bj his ri^ht hon, friend. 
With regard to the point that the language of these people was 
not undei'stood iu the Mauritius, his right hon, friend seemed to 
have overlooked the fact, that in that island were constantly to be 
found a consWevabk number of the civil servants of the East 
India Company, men of high respectability, character, and attain- 
ments. Those persons understood the language of the emigrants, 
and would naturally be disposed to feel a strong interest in theh 
welfare. That circumstance alone would constitute a strong dis- 
tinction between the case of the Mauritius and of the West Indies, 
which his right hon. ftiend had paralleled. With respect to some 
unfortunate circumstances in the past history of the Mauritius he 
would say, without attempting to impute to his right hon. friend 
any other motives than those by which he was guided, and which " 
weie the pnre.'it and most humane, that botii his right hon. friend, 
and the hon. Member for BriJport, had insisted too much upon 
tliat point. It was worth while to consider whether the last 
slave trade, so long carried on in the Mauritius, were to be attri- 
buted entirely to a lawless disposition and contempt for the mother 
countrj', or whether it were not to be attributed to the fact that 
the Mauritius was close to the slave market, while other colonies 
were more distant. There were many general local circumstances 
to induce the belief that the emigrants would be better off in the 
Mauritius, and return to their own country afterwards under better 
circumstances from the Mauritius than from the West Indies. He 
would say, then, looking at fie papers, if he were asked whether 
ilie evils he saw thei'e were tliose of the slave trade such as existed 
between Africa and the West Indies, or those of the slave trade as 
it existed between this country and the colonies on the other side 
of the Atlantic, he should say that the evils, though great and requir- 
ing correction, certainly belonged to the latter class. He would 
only add that he believed no persons— or few at least— bad felt 
more strongly than he had felt during the contest that took place 
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OE tte subject of negro slavery. He would not say tLat he did 
nut feel for those persons who were connected v/iih colonial pro- 
perty ; and he declared that since that time, so far from regard- 
ing those proprietors with unfriendly feelings, there was no inteiest 
in the empire which he was more desjrous to see in a flourish- 
ing and piosperous condition, because he believed that on the 
fate of the great experiment that had been tried depended the 
fate of slaves througliout the civilized world. If, twenty years 
hence, those colonies in which slavery cimtinueJ, should be able 
to point to those in which it had been abolished, ruined, and the 
plantations in them abandoned, then he would aaj that although 
we should indeed have wiped a stain from our own land, he ques- 
tioned whether we should have conferred a great ind signal boon 
upon humanity in general. Believing, then, that the measure of 
his noble friend would have a tendency to promote the prospenty 
of the colonies by means at once just towards the labourer, and 
compatible with his freedom and comfort, he should give it his 
most cordial support. 
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He entertained so great a respect for the eminent talenta and legal 
acuteness of the right hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
[Sir E. Sugden], that it was with great diffidence he ventured 
to oppose hia opinion to that of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman on the construction of a single clause. But when the 
I'ight hon. and learned Gentleman had emphatically, distinctly, and 
repeatedly assured tie Committee that the question on which they 
were to divide was, whether a person now on the register was to 
remain on it all his life, he (Mr. Macaulay) could not hut say tliat 
it appeared to him that the words of his noble Friend's amend- 
went by no means bore out such a statement. His reading of the 
words was, that the voter should be continued on the register so 
long as Lis right of voting and the registry were to remain in 
force, which under the present law were not for the term of his 
life, but for the period of eight years. If he was correct in con- 
ceiving that the right hon. and learned Gentleman had thus, from 
reading it hut cursorily, mistaken his noble Friend's amendment, 
he might well suppose that the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
had not been altogether correct in his other remarks. He utterly 
denied, that the smallest imputation of unfairness, of violation of 
Parliamentary rule, or of want of perfect candour, could bo 
brought against his noble Friend. The question which his noble 
Friend had brought forward was one of flie gravest importance ; 
it was the question of re-investigation or no re-investigation, and 
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w,, me wlitli tb. Committee would repe.tedlj have to decide on 
during tie piogreis of the HI. It w<o . que.tion ri.idi it w„ 
po..iWe for ..J Member of tl.at Hoo.e, witkout tlie .lighteet 
infrinTOment of Pnli.ment.ry rule, to bring forward on tire d..- 
cn.,.ion of any cl.n.e iu wMeh it eould witb propriety be m«irt«d. 
Considering tbe hi.tory of tlie noble Lord'. biU-eousidenng tb.t on 
tbe question of going into Committee the noble Lord bad a majority 
of but three, and that of thai majority two hon. Members declared 
themselve. unfavourable to the principle of re-inve.tigat.on, two 
„ed language .uch a. gave the Hou.e to understand that .hould 
the bill come to a third reading, .till containing that prmc.ple, they 
would vote against it-h« thought his noble Friend wa. ju.t.lied 
on the But occasion wiioh presented itself in taking the opimou 
of tire Committee on the great question of whether re-investrgation 
wa. to i«main the piomiueut defect of the bill 1 Although it was 
the intention ot G -eminent to go fullv and f.trly rnto the Com- 
mittee on the bdl ho entertamed no evpectation of any good 
„.nlt. He did not hope that any gool me»,ute could be made 
out of one .0 laboriou.lj , .0 elaborattl, lad as that of the noblo 
Lord ■ but if an) effectual alteration coull be mad. it mnst bo 
made' by a series of amendment, hke the prCMnt. By .uch altera- 
tion, the bill might, porhap., leave the Committee what it purported 
to be a bill to amend the Kegi.tration. At pre.ent be eould 
ddgnate it by no other name than a bill to tale away the right 
of voting under the pretence of a.ccttaining it. Ho need harily 
..,, that it wa. to no purpoee that the bill did not directly aftec^ 
the right of voting, becan.e there wa. no right which could not ho 
annulled bv indirect a. well as by direct mams, or by providing a 
ledioo., tioublome, and eo.fly mod. of obtaining it. That wa. 
.een in all qnctiou. rekting to the right, of property. It wa. to 
no purpose, by the .ubstantive law of the laud, particular estates 
or .urn. of money belonged to a certain per.on, if that law were 
„ expensive a. only to obtain hi. right at a greater cxpen.e than 
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the object was worth. There was not an hon. Member in that 
House who had not at some time or other submitted to an unjust 
demand rather than run the risk of vexatious proceedings. If a 
law were brought into that House for the purpose of mating jus- 
tice expensive, he should be justified in calling it a law of spoliation, 
and so he thought he was justified in designating a bill the object 
of which was disfranchisement under the naita of registration. 
At the same time he had not the smallest doubt but that the bill 
of the noble Lord would remove some persons from the register 
who had not the smallest right to be there, in the same way as if 
they made a Jaw making tlie Court of Requests as expensive as 
the House of Lords Manv a groundless action would be driven 
t f t, b t th <i t h tl tl 3 11 ot be throw- 

gdfiiles ! ythitiswllasfthe unjust 

I t Ltlii blLd tflmthtth mpedimenU 

p i 1 bv th 1 11 Mb Ij t\ y f fraudulent 

1 m ts 1 h w Id gi h h jp rt B t he saw no 
p to th t fF t th b 11 n th t t went to make 

g t tly 1 1 ffi It b th f th f 1 lent and the 

J t ! t, d t tl d t t b t the two that 

th f U Co m tee w Id b. t k It p led repeated 

h c^ f tl m q est — h t b f b d te, and then 

b f pp 11 t b 1 H !1 b g f th committee 

tco lt<ht (tthtb mltb d under the 

^ 1! E til 1 e; 1 k wl d f h ght h nd learned 

I" t! w 11 t HI t h d f II 1 in any law, 

B t h t t mod It w Id t be necessary 

t It tt f bj t p t wh h h d not been 

est t 1 b f f d ti m bj t m ght be raised 

) t es t t b t m t th ntry, or as 

ft J dg t tl L If h ghtl) understood 

th b! Lo 1 1 li tj ght b m d 1840 before 

th as. ta t barr t fro tl t th gl t b m d n appeal to 
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H. Court Of dueen's Benoh ; in 1841 it niiglil if ag.i» brouglil 

tetoi. ttie i»i.ttnt-b«iiisler, «nd from lum to the Court of Com- 

nou Plea.; in 1842 it miglit ag.in come Wore the a»i.ti.nt- 

bameter, and tleu lliere ™ an appeal to the Court of Exchequer 

N,,, furtLet, should there be a new Chief Justice, it might be tried 

another Te.r in the Court of Common Be... How, he would 

,.utnre to ..k if the h 1 ] isi nd n t th. world cout»ned 

anything which afford d . p all 1 h a J tem ot legi.l.t.on • 

He would v.Rt.r. to «, th h » u parallel, b«.use, 

allhou.h there w., h g Ik n le English sj.tem- 

.nditwaslh..i«ofl y m-j h only one trial, but 

in anv other respect ho dejed the noble lord to find a.parallel m 

any country that ever o»lled itself civilised. The noble lord said, if 

that power of objection ... not given, person, would get upon the 

registry who had no legal right to be there. Did the noble Lord 

imagine tl.at there were no perwus in po«e..ion of property m 

tliis country the judgments in whose favour were by no means 

justified t Did the noble Lord imagine that all the damages 

.,ard«J to plaintifil. by juries, and tlrat all the large sum. which 

h»l been paid by the Courts of Law, were sanctioned by trtith 

and justice! Did he not believe that there were many estates 

which were in the posses.ion of wrong owners ! But the Courts 

of Law could not and ought not to set theee matters right by 

eternal re-investigation. Suppose an injured man had come and 

said that the judgment obtained against him was erroncoiis-that 

he had procured tl.e evidence-that ho had found in the bottom 

of a chest an old paper which would estabhsh hi. claim— that he 

had been taken bv .nrpri.e ; the court might naturally .ay, that 

they re™tted the hardship of the case, but it would bo impossible 

for them to go ou hearing and re-hearing the ojx twenty or thirty 

or fifty time. ; that the m.ble Lord's bill admittal, and it required 

no great stretch of imagination to snppo.o a ea«> in which the 

voter might be objected to 120 or 130 time, in the counc of his 
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life. He lia<! not the smallest doubt tist if they went on heaiing 
cnminal cases over and over again, they would at length hang 
some great ruffians. He had no doubt that if a man brought an 
action over again for the same cause, some cases of importance 
might be set right ; but it had been ruled over and over again 
that it was better occasionally that some wrong should be endured 
than that the rights of society should b tantly interfered with ; 

and why should th y d p rt f m th t p pie in tie single case 
of the franchise ? N d bt tl b li id exelude many dis- 
honest voters, but th q t wis wh t ould be its effect on 
the honest voter ? All t! Iject tl bill were common to 

the rightful and the >:^U 1 m t Th vexation and expense 

of travelling, of app b f th j d^re, of severe ei'oss- 

examinations, of br w b t e; 1 fl t s upon his ihtegrity, 
were ali common to the nghtful as well as the wrongful claimant 
But did the noble Lord believe that a case never broke down unless 
when a man went with a fraudulent intention ? Did he not know 
that the accidental absence of a witness, or direct perjury — (for 
if the noble Lord imputed so much on the side of the claimant, 
surely he might allow a little on the side of the objectors)— would 
break down the claim ? Was he not aware that men, who thought 
they had, a good right, were frequently withheld from pressing it 
in a court of taw, because they were in doubt whether they could 

t b! I t t f torily ; or had the noble Lord never heard of 
*^ ta ty f the law? If out of one hundred honest 

'^ t 'T f or five were defeated, or .saddled with costs, 
''1 i IJt that that would set to the injury of the 

•> t i t Almost eveiy clause of the noble Lord's bill 

f 1 p g t th wrongful, acted just as effectually agmnst the 

ghtf I I m t The noble Lord had drawn a pretty picture of 

f rt t I mant being opposed by a pauper; but the 

noble Lord should recollect that property was the best of quaJifi' 

cations— that the claim of the lich man must be a valid one, and 
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that it ivaa much more likely that the case might he reversed. 
He woul 1 suppose another case, the case of a man of great weahh, 
and of imperious, obstinate, and arbitrary temper— one of those 
men v,ho is had been said by his lamented and valued friend, in 
wjids whiLh should he engraven on his f«mh, thought much of 
the nghfs ot property, and little of its duties. He would suppose 
thit min wUling to spend £6 000 rr £7 000 a yew in securing the 
commmd of a county that e^en min knew i\ouId not le 
impos-^ible eien m England U" would ujt mention any recent 
tiansaction he did not wish to mit up personalities with that 
senous debite 1-ut they all knew that a ujrtain man iijw dead 
jrovokei by the ojpo=ition he receivet m a certam t^wn i wed 
that he would make the grass grow in its streets md he tept his 
\ow \njther qected 400 voters in one ountv tnd enten,d 15 
cnminal ind ''25 cml action=i '^ncb a man coiil 1 paailv command 
an Insh countr It would onlj be a picture less in Ins gallery or 
•m ai tique gem the le=s in his collection The co=t would b? but 
as dust under his feet compired with the pleasure of domination 
He hal no hesitati n in "a^ing that eiery chiuse m the nobis 
LorJ b till tended to harisa and obstruct the voter in obtaining hia 
just rights. The effect, in short, would be, that a great many 
would abandon the claim altogether. The franchise was a sacred 
public trust, which should be used for the benefit of the public, 
and yet when honestly seeking that, their pecuniary interests were 
to be seriously atfected. They should also take into considerataon 
that men did not go to the registry with the same spirit with 
which tliey went to the poll. There had been few registrations 
since 1826, at which a general election was expected; and men 
who, when the candidates were declared, and when perhaps the fel« 
of a ministry was to be sealed, would pay jEsO or run any trouble 
to record their votes in a hard-fought- election, would hardly go 
across the street to register. Therefore, you ought rather +o 
encourage than discourage registration. Yet, supposing a Parlia- 
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ment to list aeveti ■(e'lia, tlie noble L d t 11 w Id p th 
voter to fourteen hv. suits, against wh h wh t h f 1 1 d 

hurnm patnotism could etand out — d tL as th j pi 
which the House was now called u; t 'is t J t. S 

(contmued the nght hon Gentleman) th th d 

tion whidi applies specially to Ireland th t th t t f th 
franchise It is impossible to separ te ti t f m th ij t f 
regi-itrition — it is impossible to have perfect If t t 

that IS, one which phill throw the g t^ t d fti It th y 

of the wrongful, and everj facility t! w y f tl ghtf 1 
claimant but it is still open for you t J t g h 1 ly 
possible which aie the iightfu! and wh 1 tl ^ 1 lai 

ants, and how can I decide upon a qi t hk tl is w h t ! t 
ing at the state of the franchise ? It mpos bl 1 1 f 1 h w 
much more the Irish franchise is restricted, as oompared with the 
English, even by the Reform Bill— how much it is restricted even 
below what Pitt, and Castlereagh, and Greuville, and Windham, 
considered to be just. Looking at statistics, I find that Westmore- 
land, with little more than fiO,000 inhabitants, and covered by 
naked hills and barren moors, has more voters than any Irish 
count — th Tpp 'th 4C0 00 ■ I bitants, or Cork with 

800 000 ^ I tthktht tl periority of England 

F> t t p I ty 1 1 m s a disparity ; and, 

1 '*' J II k t th J tl n I th k that the Irish franchise 

ght t be th fe d d tha est t 1— if it is to be altered 

t 11— d I d 1 1 1 i m If t pp t duy proposition for 
^ ^ btflhttt p to make it better, I 

■"'1 tlj 1th 1 p tt kt worse— and strong 
IS mj a;a d f tl frr t ttl m t f 1832, I will never 
ttomkthl g tth people alone ; and if 

t Mt £r 1 t 1 1 k I w 11 t ent to withdraw the 

smallest portion ot what it gave. But, Sir, this is not an Irish 
merely, it is an imperial question. I hope and trust that if the 
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Ml i, to p... .1 .11, it "ill P"' "«««' 'J "" »■»««''"'»' P"- 
po«»i to-niglit, and by othen, cobmIvoI in the i«me .p.nt. But 
if not, I .h.11 regard it a. th. flr.t >t«p in » gi»t retrograde move- 
menl-a. the beginning of » sckem of wliieh tbo object is to 
„ndo »bat was don. by the Reform Bill. I do not b.hev. the 
Reform Bill wonld be dirrfy attacked. Much a. hon. Gentle- 
men ha« iJked of re-action, th.y well taow that there ha. been 
note-action here-they well know thai it would not be mfe to 
attempt to de.poil on, great citie. and town, of pohtical power, and 
confer it arain on old wall, and mouldering tow.B. But what 
cannot be'don. directly may bo done indirectly-it matter, not 
what franchi.. i. conferred if the means of acquiring it are 
r-tiicted. It matter, not bo, well the law of right, i. framed, if not 
accompanied by a. efficient a law of remediea-power that can bo 
obtained onlv b» wealth or time, though nominally given to the 
many, is really give, only to th. few. let n. have the mo.t demo- 
cratic Reform Bill, and let the nobl. Lori tram, onr regi.tr.ation 
and political power may yet be in the hand, of th. ari.tocrncy and 
ila tool. The Oppcition begin with Ireland, and they are wise. 
Dietance, difference of religion, beliet-perbap. that unfriendly 
feeling, the natural effect of much wrong inilicled, ano much 
wrong endured-may ha,e deterred the people of thi. country from 
„,enting the in.nlt offered to the Iri.h nation a. they would have 
reeented th. .am. in.nlt to them,.l,e.. Bnt, Sir, I grieve for the 
,hoH-.ightedne.. ot my oonntrym.n , Ireland i. the lii.t ii.ld--it 
will not be the la.t. I believe thi. .Imggl. i. jo.t .a. much for 
Yorfabir. and K.nt a. for Cork and K.ny. And tie day when 
the c.n.titiienci.., worked upon thi. bill, .hall .end up to th,. 
Hou.e reprcentative. reg.rd«l by th. Iri.h p».pl. a. cnemie., will 
be dark and dr.arv for th. libsrti.. of England. But it » not 
..ce..»rythatI.hould re.oH to topic, like the... 11.. deri.iv. 
enrcion. of Gentlemen oppo.ile, I .uppo.e intimate, that they 
would be nnj..t to Ireland alone. Well, whether they mean thi., 
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injustice to be confined to Ii'eland or to exf«nd to I 
hardly biow how to expreas my reprobation of so odious and dis- 
gusting a measure. The people of Ireland hare been already 
hardly enough used. When we granted them religious emancipa- 
tion, we took away their franchise. By the Reform Bill, 3 very 
small portion of whiit was before taken away was restored ; and 
now the noble Lord by this Mli would take away the little which 
the EefojTO Bill bestowed. There is only one bill on the table 
relative to the registration in England, a bill laid on the table by 
the same hand that laid the Reform Bill tiere, and one worthy of 
that hand. But as regards Ireland, we are now discussmg a bill 
made up of the veiy worst features of all the bills that have been 
of hte jears introJiiced on the subject of registration— of tho 
EngUh system of the system at piesent existing in Ireland, 
and of the ill-con-Jilerfd plan of Sir Michael O'Loghlen. Yes! 
the ill consider-Mj plan of =lir Michael O Loghlen. Each and all 
of these sjstems htve been mado to contribute their evil, but not 
one of their redeeming qualities ; and the noble Lord, out of those 
evil qualities, has framed his bill. What must he the feelings of 
tho people of Ireland wlien they compare that bill with the bill 
laid on the table by my noble Friend for the settlement of tho 
registration system in England 3 To perpetuate differences and to 
excite discord seems to he the object of the noble Lord. Not 
such was the spirit in which the great minister who carried the 
act of Union treated the people of Ireland. The words which he 
quoted seem to have been forgotten by the noble Lord. 

"Paribus se legibns amhm 
Inviote gentes leteroa in fcedera mittant" 

These were the sentiments of the promoter of the act of 

Union. I venerate that great measure. I am ready to defend it 

against the open enmity of the hon. and learned member for 

Dublin, as against tlie still more dangerous fi'iendship of the noble 

vou I. 17 
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Lortl. I am satisfied tliat for every repealer made by the 
eloquence of the hon. and learned Member for Dublin, ten 
■would be produced by the bill of tte noble Lord if it passed in its 
present shape, and unmitigated. Should an universal cry for 
repeal of the Union arise in Ireland on the passing of the bill, I 
should not regard it in any other light than as the natural succession 
of effect and cause. It would be puerile, nay it would be hypo- 
critical, to go on misgoverning, and to pretend to hope that the 
results of good governraent would follow— to assume that those 
whom we treat as aliens, ought to feel towards us as brothers — to 
oppose agitation and- multiply the grievaBces by which agitation 
is alone supported, and by which it was originated— to raise the 
cry of civil war whereon the people of Ireland called for a repeal 
of the legislative Union, and at the very time when you are tak- 
ing steps to annul all those rights and privileges, without which 
tie legislative Union would be but an empty name. 
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THE COPY EIGHT BILL* 

FBERL-AKY 6, 1841. 

Thocgh s tan ome sen e ag eaU o djp oa li a Ije t 
w th vh 1 pol deal an mos t ea Lave noth ng to d I off r mj self 
to jour not ce n tli some rel tanee It a pa nful to n o to take a 
c u s h ch maj pos My be n understood or m repr sented as 
u f e dly to the uteresfs ot I te ature an 1 lite ary men It is 
pa t 1 to me I ¥ 11 dd to opp e y li u and 1 arced Fnend 
on A juest u li h he hao taken ] f m th i urest m t ve and 
wh h he regards w th a i arental ntere t These feehngs hi e 
h therto kej t me s 1 nt he the hw ol copjr ght 1 as heei uler 
d scuss on B t a. I iin on full o deration at sfied that the 
neasure before u 11 f adopted nfl t grievous jurj on the 
J bl c, U out onte r ng anj c m^ en %t ng ad antage on men of 
letters, I think it myduty to avow that opmion and to defend it. 
The first thing to be done. Sir, is to settJe oa what principles the 
question is to be ai^ed. Are we freo to legislate for the public 
goodypr are we not ? h tliis a (jui-stion of expediency, or is it a 
question of right ? Many of those who have written and petitioned 
against the existing state of things, treat the question as one of 
right. The law of nature, according to them, gives to every man 
a sacred and indefeasible property in bis own ideas, in the fruita 
of his own reason and imagination. The legislature has indeed 
the power to take away this propeity, just as it has the power to 
pass f:n act of aUainder for cutting off an innocent iw.it's head 
without a trial. But as such an act of attainder would be legal 

• llanssri), Sit Series, vol. Ivi, p. .^44-357. 
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neded with the question of copjnght. For t 
be only one, and the modes of eueeeBion in the Queen', domnione 
,„ twenty. To go no further than England, land genei-ally 
de««nd. to th. .lde.t .on. In Kent He .oa. .hare and .hare 
alike ; in many di.triet. th. yonnge.t take, the whole. Formerly 
a portion of a man's pemnal properly wa. secured to his family. 
It wa. only of th. residue that he could dispose by will. Now h. 
can di.p». of th. whol. by ..ill. But a t.w year, ago you 
enacted, that the will should not be valid unless there were -two 
wltneaes If a man dies intestate, his pcisoual properly generally 
goes according to Ih. statute of distrihutions. But there are locJ 
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ls which modify that statute. Nov/ which of all these systems 
is conformed to the et«rnal standard of right ? Ts it primogeni- 
ture, or gavelkind, or horough English ? Are wills jure divino? 
Are the two witnesses jure diviiio ? Might not the pars rationa- 
bilis of out old Jaw have as fair a claim to he regarded as of celes- 
tial institution ! Was the stiitute of distributions enacted in Heaven 
long before it WIS adopted by Parliament ? Or is it to Custom of 
York, or to Custwni i.f Loidon that this pie eminence belongs? 
Surely, Sir even those who hold that there is a natural light of 
property must vha t that rules f rescnbing the manner m which 
the effects of decciscd pci^ona shall be distributed lie purely 
arbitrary, ind oi ginite altogether m the will if the legislature 
If so, Sir thcie is no cwtroversy between mv hon and learned 
Friend and myselt as to the pimc jlei on which th s juestion is to 
be argued For the existing law g*es an author ccpynght during 
his natural life nor lo I propose to m^ade thit prmlege which 
I should, on the ijntrarj he j.repared tod fend strenuouslj against 
any assailant The point in issue 1= how long alter an authors 
death the Stat« shall recognise a copyr ght m his representatives 
and assigns and it can I thi ik htrdly be disputed by any rational 
man that this is a point which the leg slature is free to determine 
in the waj which may appear to be most conducive to the general 
good. 'Vie may now theiefore I think descend fiom these hi^h 
regions, where we are in danger of being lost in the clouds to 
firm ground and clear light. Let us look at this question like 
legislators and alter faiily bahnung eoii\ eniences and mcoE\e 
niences, pionounce between the existing law of cof ynght and tl e 
law now prtposed to us The question of copyright S like 
most quest ons of civil prudence is neither black noi white hi t 
grey. The system of copyright has great advantage*: and great 
disadvantage ttid t is our business to SiCertain what these are 
and then to mike m arrai^ement nlei which the advann;; ? 
may be as fir as piss b!c secured and the disadvantages as far as 
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possible excluded. The charge which I bring against mj hon. and 
learned Friend's bill is this,— that it leaves the advantages nearly 
what thej are at present, and increases the disadvantages at least 
four fold. The advantages arising from a sptem of copyright are 
obvious. It is desirable that we should have a supply of good 
books ; we cannot have such a supply unless men of k-tters are 
liberally remunerated : and the least objectionable way of remune- 
rating them is by means of copyright. You cannot depend for 
literary instruction and amusement on the leisure of men occupied 
in the pursuits of active life. Such men may occasionally produce 
pieces of great merit. But you must not look to them for works 
which require deep meditation and long research. Such worts 
you can expect only from persons who make literature the business 
of their lives. Of these peraons few will be found among the rich 
and the noble. The rich and the noble are not impelled to intel- 
lectual exertion by neces J They nay b mi elled to ntelle tnal 
exertion by the desire ot dist g u h ng themse es or ly the 
desire of benefiting the commiin y But t s generally w h n 
these walls that they seek t s gnal ze them el es an 1 to e e 
their fellow creatures. Both the r amb on and the publ e sp t 
ill a country like tlis, naturally take a political turn. It is then on 
men whose profession is literature, and whose private means are 
not ample, that you must rely for a supply of valuable books. 
Such men must be remunerated for their literary labour. And 
there are only two ways in which they can be remunerated. One 
of those ways is patronage; the other is copyright. There have 
been times in which men of letters looked, not to the public, but to 
the Government, or to a few great men, for the reward of their 
exertions. It was thus in the time of Mieeenas and PoUio at 
Rome, of the Medici at Florence, of Louis the Fourteenth in France, 
of Lord Halifax and Lord Oxford in this country. Now, Sir, I 
well know that there are cases in which it is fit and graceful, nay. 
in whioh it is a sacred duty, to reward the merits or to relieve the 
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distresses of men of genius Iit the exereisa of tliis species of libe- 
rality. But these cases are exceptions, I can conceive no system 
more fatal to the integrity and independence of literary men, than 
one under which they should be taught to look for their daily 
bread to the favour of ministers and nobles. I can conceive do 
system more certain to turn those minds which are formed by 
nature to be the bleifsings and ornaments of our species into its 
scandal and its pest. "We have then only one resource left. Wo 
must betake ourselves to copyright, be the inconveniences of copy- 
right what they may. Those inconveniences, in truth, are neither 
few nor small. Copyright is monopoly, and produces all the 
effects which the general voice of mankind attributes to monopoly. 
My hon. and learned Friend talks very contemptuously of those 
who are led away by the theory that monopoly makes things dear. 
That monopoly makes things dear is certainly a theory, as all the 
great truths which have been established by the evpeiicnce uf al' 
ages and nations, ind whith ire tikcn hi granttd in all reasonings, 
may be said to be theories It is a theory in the same sense id 
which it IS a theoij that diy and night follow eai-h other, that 
lead la heaviei than water, that bread nouiiahes, that arsenic 
poisons, that alcohol intoMiatcs If, as mj hrn anJ learned 
Fnend seems to hold, the wbiJi" world is in the wrong on this 
point, if the le^ efiect of monopoly is to make aiticlea good 
and cheap, whj dtes he stop short in hi-^ career ot chinge! 
Whj does he limit the operation of bo salutary a principle to sixty 
years ? W hy does he conatut tt anything short of a perpetuity ' 
He told us that in consenting to anything short of a perpetuity 
he was making a compromise between eiitr^me nglit and expe- 
diency But :f his opinion about monopolj be currett, extreice 
right and e\pediency would coincide Or rather why should we 
not restore the monopolj of the Eist India trade to the East India 
Company ? ^Vhy should we not revive all those eld monopolies 
which in Elizabeth's reign, galled our fathers ao severely that, 
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maddened by intolerable wrong, they opposed to their soveieign a 
real taiK,e before wlin-h her haughty spirit quailed for the fiiat and 
for the l-^t time ! "\^ is it the theajness and excellence of com 
modites thU then so s ukntlj -itiried the iniignation of tJie 
English people! I believe Sii that I may =afely take it for 
granted thU the eflta cf m nojcly gencrallj s to mile art cles 
scaiLe to mike them deir ind to make them bal And I may 
wth equal saktj chdllei^e my lion Fiiend to find it any 
datineUon between c i}rii,ht and other jnvileges of tl ^ame 
kmd — anj leison wlv i monopoly ot toots should poduce an 
effect diiectlj the le^erse of thit which was proluced by the East 
India Comjinjs monopoly ol tei or hr Lord Ei=sexa minupoly 
of sweet wines Thus then stands the case It is good that 
autJiora should be remuneiated and the least cTcepf onible way 
ot remunerating tliem is by a monopoly. \ et monopolj la an evil. 
For the sake 'of the good we must submit to the evil ; but the 
evil ought not to last a day longer than is necessary for the purpose 
of securing tlie good. Now, I will not afSrm, that the existing 
law is perfect, that it exactly hits the point at which the monopoly 
ought to cease, but this I confidently say, that it is very much 
nearer that point than the law proposed by my hon. and learned 
Friend. For consider this ; the evil effects of the monopoly are 
proportioned to the length of its duration. But the good effects 
for the sake of which we hear with the evii effects are by no means 
proportioned to the length of its duration. A monopoly of sixty 
years produces twice as much evil as a monopoly of thirty years, 
and thrice as much evil as a monopoly of twenty years. But it is 
by no means the faet that a posthumous monopoly of sixty years, 
gives to an author thrice as much pleasure and thrice as strong a 
motive as a posthumous monopoly of twenty years. On the con- 
trary, the difference is so small as to be hardly perceptible. "We 
all know how faintly we are affected by the prospect of very 
distant advantages, even when tiey are advantages which we may 
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reasonably hope that we shall ourselves enjoy. But an advantage 
that is to be enjoyed more than half a century after we are dead 
by somebody, we know not whom, perhaps by somebody uuhom, 
by somebody utterly unconnected with us, is really no motive to 
action. It is very probable, that in the course of some geiierations, 
land in the unesplored and unmapped heart of the Australiiin 
continent, will be very valuable. But there is none of us who 
would lay down five pounds for a whole province in the heart of 
the Australian continent. We know, that neither we, nor anybody 
for whom we care, will ever receive a farthing of rent from such a 
province. And a man is very little moved by the thought that in 
the year 200ff or 2100, somebody who claims through him, will 
employ more shepherds than Prince Esterhazy, and will have the 
finest house and gallery of pictures at Victoria or Sydney. Now, 
Uiis is the sort of boon which my l^on. .and leame^ Friend holds 
out to authors. Considered as a boon'to" themTit is a mere 
nullity ; but, considered as an impost on the public, it is no nullity, 
but a very serious and fatal reality ; I will take an example. Dr. 
Johnson died fifty-six years ago. If the law were what my hon. 
and learned Friend wishes to make it, somebody would now have 
the monopoly of Dr. Johnson's works. Who that somebody 
would be, it is impossible to say, but we may venture to guess. I 
guess, then, that it would have been some bookseller, who was the 
assign of another bookseller, who was the grandson of a third 
bookseller, who had bought the copyright from Black Prank, the 
Doctor's servant, in 1785 or 17S6. Now, would the knowledge, 
that this copyright would exist in 1841, have been a source of 
gratification to Johnson J Would it have stimulated liis exertions ? 
Would it have once drawn him out of his bed before noon ? 
Would it have once cheered him under a fit of the spleen ? 
Would it have induced him to give us one more allegorv, one 
more life of a poet, one more imitation of Juvenal ? T fii'raly btlieve 
not. I firmly believe ihat a hundred vea.n ago when he wai 
17* 
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mting our d«b»lc> tor the eentleman'! Msgimns, he wonU Ttij 
mnehr»therha, h llw i t b il » f hi.i of heef lit » 

cook', .hop «nl ^ 1 C 1 d «. rdlohiB.,lh« 

difference betm t tj J l» d t yenBi' lerm of 
po.thumon. cop) jht, Id h b n tl .g or nert lo 

nothicg. But tl da th t ! lonbuyKmse- 

1,. for .ixpence I ght b hltg li 1 illing. for it. I 
»n buj the D I 1IJ— tb t g n D on.iy— for two 
guinea., perbap t le. I m ght 1 h 1 1» give live oi .ix 
gnineutorit, D I g Ig tl t ] ke Dr. Jobn.on • 

Not .t all. Sb w tl t b I pe t f tb boon rou.ed h." 
to any vigorou 
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circum.tance., dim, w 11 t p ti price of .nch an 
object, heavy . tl t p B t b 1 1 d complain of ,. that 

my ciicum.tanc t b w .= dJh none the better , 

thallamtog h p d f btl h m wa. not worth > 
farthing. The p ll f PJ " 't " '' " '" " 
readers tor th.p p f g g b ty t ten. The tax « 
an evceedingl) b 1 t t. f the most innocent 

and mo.l salul y f b pi aa d er let n. forget, 

that a tax on i <« I pi «. .pmm vicion. pleasures. 

I admit, bow. tb n cc ty f gt ng a I ty to genius and 
learning. In I t, g. b b t I w II ngly snbmit even 

to this revere d b d n t F I m ready b, mere.,. 
thet..t,ifitea be bw thtly d II Id propon.on.bly 
i„cre«,etheb ty My mpl t tb t my bom and learned 
Friend double I pi q ad il th t 1 make, .carcely 

anypereeptibl Idt t tl I ty T u, the c... of Dr. 

Joha.on,-.h tl dl n I n I t t Bon which would 
have been let 1 th p bl f D J h •. works alone, ,f 
„, hon. and 1 m d r 1 1 11 h 1 be th law of the l.nd! 
li.venotdat lb 1 1 t I But I am confident 

.batth.tant lit 1 1 1 have amounted to 
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many thousands of pounds In reckoning the whole idditionil 
sum wiiKh tbe Loldera of his copynffhta wouli hive tiken out of 
thp pockets of the pubho dwinig the last hilf u'ntiirv at twenty 
thousand pound" I feel satisfied that I lery t^reitlj under late it 
Now, I agiin say, that I think it but fair thit wp "l ould pay 
twenty thousand pounds m consideration ot twenty thoustud 
pounds' north cf jkasuie and enconia^ement leoeived bj Dr 
Johnson But I think rt ver^ hard that we should p^y twenty 
thousand ]0UTila fir what he wouU not hive valued at five 
shillings My hon and learned tnenJ dwells on the claims of 
the pcsterity of great writers Undonhtedlj Sir, it '^ould he lerv 
pleading to see a descendant of Shakespeare living in opulence, 
on the truits of his great -»ncestoi's genius A house maintained 
m splendoui fey such a patnmon; would be a more interesting 
and striking object than Blenheim is to us or than Strath field^aj t, 
will be to our children. But, unhappily, it ia scarcely possible that, 
under any system, such a thing can come to pass. My hon. and 
learned Friend does not propose that copyright shall descend to 
the eldest son, or shall be bound up by irrevocable entail. It is to 
be merely personal property. It is therefore highly improbable 
that it will descend during sixty years or half that term from 
parent to child. The chance is that more people than one will 
have an interest in it. They will in all probability sell it and 
divide the proceeds. The price which a bookseller will give for it 
will bear no proportion to the sum which he will afterwards draw 
from the public, if his speculation proves successful. He will give 
little, if any thing, more for a term of sixty years than for a term 
of thirty or five-and-twenty. The present value of a distant 
advantage is always small ; but when there is great room to doubt 
whether a distant advantage will be any advantage at all, the 
present value sinks to almost nothing. Such is the inconstancy 
of the public taste, that no sensible man will ventore to prononnoe, 
with confidence, what tbe sale of any book published in otir days 
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■will be in the years between 1890 and 1900. The whole feshion 
of tliinkiug and writing has often undergoii? a change in a much 
shorter period than that to wliicli my hon. and learned Friend 
wonld extend posthumous copyright. What would have been 
considered tlie best literary property in the earlier part of Charles 
the Second's reign ! I imagine Cowley's poems. Overleap sixty 
years, and you are in the generation of which Pope asked, " who 
w d C 1 S Wliat works were ever expected with more 
mpat n by tl e pullic than those of Lord Bolingbroke, which 
app a d I fl nk n 1754. In 1814, no bookseller would have 
tl k d y u f the copyright of them all, if you had offered it 
to 1 m f n th n What would Paternoster-row give now for 
the copyright of Hayley's Triumphs of Tempei', so niwch admired 
within the memory of many people still living? I say, therefore, 
that, from the very nature of literary property, it will almost 
always pass away from an author's family ; and I say, that the 
price given for it *o the family will bear a very small proportion 
to the tax which the purchaser, if his speculation turas out well, 
will in the course of a long series of years levy on the public. 
If, Sir, I wished to find a strong and perfect illustration of the 
effects which I anticipate from long copyright, I should select, 
— my hon. and learned Friend will be surprised, — I should select 
the case of Milton's grand-daughter. As often as this bill has 
been under discussion, the fate of Milton's gi'and-daughter has 
been brought forward by the advocates of monopoly. My hon. 
and learned Friend has repeatedly told the story with great elo- 
quence and effect. He has dilated on the sufferings, on the abject 
poverty, of this ill-fated woman, the last of an illustiious race. He 
tells us that, in the exlremitv of her distress, Garrick gave her a 
benefit, that Johnson wrote a prologue, and that the public contri- 
buted some hundreds of pounds. Was it tit, he asks, that she 
should receive, in this eleemosynary form, a small portion of what 
was in truth a debt? Whv, he astis, instf'ad of obtaining a 
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fth ]j htfP d Ltlthkt Tonson, applied 
to tl C t f Eq t f J t t bookseller, who 

had published a cheap edition of the great epic poem, and obtained 
his injunction. The representation of Comus was, if I remember 
rightly, in I/SO — the injunction in 1753. Here, then, is a perfect 
illustration of what I conceived to be the effect of long copyright. 
Milton's works are the property of a single publisher. Everybody 
who wants them, must buy them at Tonson's shop, and at Tonsou'a 
price. Whoever attempts to undersell Tonson is harassed with 
legal proceedings. Thousands who woukl gladly possess a copy 
of Paradise Lost, must forego that great enjoyment. And what, 
ID the meantime, is the situation of the only pewon for whom we 
can suppose that tke author, protected at suck a cost to the public, 
was at all interested S She is reduced to utter destitution. Milton's 
works are under a monopoly. Milton's grand -daughter is starving. 
The reader is pillaged ; but the writer's family is not enriched. 
Society is taxed doubly. It has to give an exorbitant price for the 
poems ; and it has at the same time to give alms to the only sur- 
viving descendant of the poet. But this is not all I tlimk :t 
right. Sir, to call the attention of the House to an e\i], wliidi is 
perhaps more to be apprehended when an authoi'a tLpjnght 
remains in the hands of his family, than when it is transferred to 
booksellers. I seriously fear, that if such a measure as Uiis should be 
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adopted, man; valuable works will be eitber totally suppressed or 
grievously mutilated. I can prove tbat tlia danger is not cliime- 
rical ; and I am quite certain that, if the danger be real, the safe- 
guards which my hon. and learned Friend has devised are 
altogether nugatory. That the danger is not chimerical may easily 
be shown. Most of us, I am sure, have known persons who, very 
erroneously, as I think, but from the best motives, would not 
choose to reprint Fielding's novels, or Gibbon's Hktory of the 
Decline and Fall of ike Roman Empire. Some Gentlemen may 
perhaps be of opinion, that it would be as well if Tom Jones 
and Gibbon's History were never reprinted. I will not, then, dwell 
OB these or similar cases. T will take eases respecting which it is 
not likely that there will be any difference of opinion here, cases 
too in which the danger of which I now speak is not matter of 
Bupposition, but matter of fact. Take Richardson's novels. What- 
ever I may, on the present occasion, tbmk of my hon. and learned 
Friend's judgment as a legislator, I must always respect his judg- 
ment as a critic. He will, I am sure, say that Richardson's 
novels are among the most valuable, among the most original 
works in our language. No writings have done more to raise the 
fame of English genius in foreign countries. No writings are 
more deeply pathetic. No writings, those of Shakespeare excepted, 
show such profound knowledge of the human heart. As to their 
moral tendency, I can cite the most respectable testimony. Dr. 
Johnson describes Richardson as one who had taught the passions 
to move at the command of virtue. My dear and honoured 
Friend. Mi'. Wilberibrce, in his celebrated teli^ous treatise, when 
speaking of the unchristian tendency of the fashionable novels of 
the eighteenth century, most distincUy excepts Richardson from 
tlie censure. Another excellent person whom I can never mention 
without I'eapect and kindness, Mrs. Hannah More, often declared 
in conversation, and has ,b-clared in one of her published poems, 
tiiat she lir-.t learned from the writing* of Richardson those princi- 
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pi of piefj, bj "hkli li<r litL H IS guiltd I miy safely say 
that books celebrated as norks of art thi itigh Ibe whole civilised 
world, and prai'^d for their moral tendency by Dr Johnson, by 
Mr Wilberforce, bv llrs Hannah More, ought not to be suppressed. 
Sir, it IS my firm belitt, that if the law had been what my hon. 
and learned Friend propose*' to ma,k« it, thej would have been 
Buppresstd I reniombci Richird'on's grandson well; he waa a 
eleigjman m the citj of London, he was a mo^t upright and 
excellent man , but he had LOiiceived i strong prejudice against 
works of ficticn He thought all novel reading not only frivolous 
but siniul He siid, — this I stite on the authority of one of bia 
clerii-ai brethren, who la now a bi>hop , — he s'lid thit he had never 
thought it right to read one of his grandfather's books. Suppose, 
Sir, that the law had been what mj hon. and learned Friend would 
male it. Suppose that the copyright of Eichardson's novels had 
descended, as might well have been the case, to this gentleman. I 
firmly believe, that he would have thought it sinful to give them 
■wide circulation, I firmly believe, that he would not for a hundred 
thousand pounds have deliberately done what he thought sinful. 
He would not have reprinted them. And what protection doea 
my hon, and learned Friend give to the public in such a ease! 
"Why, Sir, what he proposes is this : if a b^ok is not reprinted 
during five years, any person who wishes to reprint it may give 
notice in the London Gazelle : the advertisement must be repeated 
three times : a year must elapse ; and then, if the proprietor of 
the copyright does not put forth a new edition, he loses his exclu- 
sive privilege. Now, what protection is this to the public ? What 
is a new edition ! Does the law define the number of copies that 
make an edition ? Does it limit the price of a copy S Are 
twelve copies on large paper, charged at thirty guineas each, an 
edition ? It has been usual, when monopolies have been granted, 
to prescribe numbers and to limit prices. But I do not find that 
my hon. and learned Friend proposes to do so in the present case. 
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And, wiiliout some such provision, the security which he offers is 
manifestly illusoiy. It ia my conviction, that under such a system 
as that which he reeommends to us, a copy of Clarissa would 
have been as rare as an Aldus or a Caxton. I will give another 
instance. One of the most instructive, interesting, and delightful 
books in our language is Boawell's Life of Johnson. Now it ia 
well known that Boswell's eldest son considered this book, consi- 
dered the whole relation of Boawell to Johnson, as a blot in the 
escutcheon of the family. He thought, not perhaps altogether 
without reason, that his father had eslijbited himself in a ludioroua 
and degrading light. And thus he became so sore and irritable, 
that at last lie could not bear to hear the Life of Johnson men- 
tioned. Suppose that the law had been vfhat my hon. and learned 
Friend wishes to make it. Suppoae that the copyright of Boswell's 
Life of Johnson had belonged, aa it well might, during sixty yeara 
to Boswell's eldest son. What would have been the consequence t 
An unadulterated copy of the finest biographical work in the 
world would have been as scarce as the first edition of Camden. 
These are strong cases. I have shewn you that, if the law bad 
been what you are now going to make it, the finest prose work of 
fiction in the language, the finest biographical work in the lan- 
guage, would very probably have been suppressed. But I have 
stated ray case weakly. The books which I have mentioned are sin- 
gularly inoffenaive books, — books not touching on any of those 
questions which drive even wise men beyond the hounds of 
wisdom. There are books of a very different kind, — books which 
are the rallying points of great political and religions parties. 
What is likely to happen if the copyright of one of these books 
should by descent or transfer come into the possession of some 
hostile zealot? I will take a single instance. It is fifty years since 
John Wesley died; his works, if the law had been what my hon. 
and learned Friend seeks to make it, would now have been the 
property of some person or other. The sect founded by Wesley 
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is the most numerous, the wealthiest, the most powerful, the most 
zealous, of sects. In every election it is a matter of the greatest 
impoi'taiice to obtain t!ie support of the "Wesleyan - Methodists. 
Their numerical strength is reckoned hy hundreds of thousands. 
They hold the memory of their founder in the greatest reve- 
rence ; and not without reason, for he was unquestionably a great 
and a good man. To his authority they constantly appeal. His 
works are in their eyes of the highest value. His doctrinal writings 
they regard as containing the best system of theology ever deduced 
from Scripture. His journals, interesting even to the common 
reader, are peculiarly interesting to the Methodist : for they contain 
the whole history of that singular polity which, weak and despise^! 
in its beginning, is now, after the lapse of a century, so strong, so 
flourishing, and so formidable. The hymns to which he gave his 
imprimatur are a most important part of the public worship of hia 
followers. Now suppose that the copyright of these works 
belonged to some person who holds the memory of Wesley and 
the doctrines and discipline of the Methodists in abhorrence. 
There are many such persons. The Ecclesiastical Courts are at 
this very time sitting on the case of a clergyman of the Established 
Cliurcb who refused Christian burial to a child baptized by a 
Methodist preacher. I took up the other day a work which is 
considered as among the most respectable organs of a large and 
growing party in the Church of England, and there I saw John 
Wesley designated as a forsworn priest. Suppose that the works 
of Wesley were suppressed. Why, Sir, such a grievance would 
be enough to shake the foundations of Government. Let Gentlemen 
who are attached to the Church reflect for a moment what their 
feelings would be if the Book of Common Prayer were not to be 
reprinted for thirty or forty years,— if the price of a Book of Com- 
mon Prayer were run np to iive or ten guineas. And then let 
them determine whether they will pass a law under which it is 
possible, under which it is probable, that so intolerable a wrong 
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